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PREFACE 


Th^v book is abf'iit changes in woiling-cliss culture during the last 
thirty or h'jrty years, ui parUcular as fh(‘y arc being encouraged by 
mass publics tKMis I nnagine that similar rc'iulls would be gained if 
'oine Ollier forms ol entciramm* ut, not ibly the CiuciTiJ and commer- 
cial broadcasting, were used for illustration. 

I am inclined to think that books on popular culture often lose some 
of their torce by not nnknig sutficiciitly cJe.iT who is meant by ‘the 
}Ko]jic\ by inadotjiiately relatiiig their cxainmatiuns of particular 
asptcti (if ‘ih<‘ people’s’ life to the wider life they live, and ro the 
atiitu«lts tlicy bniig to iliLir eiiurtaiotiKnis. 1 have therefore tried to 
give such a selling and so far as I could, u> describe cbaracteristic 
W’orkinj:-t lass relationships and altitudes. Where it pi esen ting back- 
ground, this lio(jk is based tt» a l.irge extent on personal c.xfx^ncncc, and 
does not purport to have the scientifically-tested character of a socio- 
logical sinve) I'hcre is an cibvioos danger of gcniTalliiatioii from 
liniited experience. 1 base thcretorc included, chieHy in the notes, 
som(‘ id the tindiiigs ol soeiologiiis wdure they seemed necessary^ 
ell her as support oi ji cpi .liiicati^ of the t«’xr. I have also noted one or 
t\v(» instaiK re jn \\luch other'., with c x per icnce similar to iruuc, think 
ditiere'iitly. 

It will he seen that twokuidsofwjitingarc to befoundin thefoUow- 
iiig P'lges: that of the kind described above, and the more specific 
liter.irv analysis of p<jpular publicativnis. The two may seem at first 
glance uneasy companions, and the change of .ipproach m the second 
half IS certainly sharp; but J hope the two approaches will be found 
by the readc'i, as thr y seem to me, mutually illilmiiiaring, 

I have thought of myself as addressing first of all the serious ‘com- 
mon reader’ oi ‘mteUigc'iu layman* from any class. By this I do not 
mean that 1 have tried to adopt any particular tone of voice, or that I 
have avoided using any technical terms and all but the most obvious 
allusions But I lia\r wiirfen as clearly as my understanding of the 
subject allowed, and used technical terms and allusions only when they 
seemed likely, once known, to prove helpful and suggesove. Tlie 
‘intelUgent layman’ is an elusive figure, and popularization a tkoigcrtwiS 
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undertaking: but it seems to me that those of us who feel that writing 
for him is an urgent necessity must go on tryuig to reach him. For 
one of the most striking and <>7ninous features of our present cultural 
situation is the division between the tecimical languages i>f the experts 
and the extraorduiaiily low level of the organs of mass communiration. 

R,H. 


Tlie incn of our ago of tTitical realism, goaded by mass-stupidity and 
mass-tyranny, have protested against the common people to the |x^inf 
of losing all clirr(f knowledge and visu>n of n. . And perhaps - 
strange that u should W left for mo ti> make tlii'- oh.a rvatlon - tli‘ y 
have not ali'eettd their folk nviic piolonn/ily he .^iise tln> have not 
loved it cnuugii- 

llH»WiC IhVX- ISllOlIN 
and a nv/nn'wtj tonuvifiiiini 

There is peasant blood in luy vcu.s, lud you cannot astonish me with 
peasant virtues. 


TCHUKOV 



PART ONE 


AN ‘OLD£R’ ORDER 




CHAPTER I 


WHO ARE ‘THE WORKING-CLASSES*? 

A. Questions of Approach 

It is often said that there are no working-classes in England 
now, that a ‘bloodless revolution* has taken place, which has 
so reduced social differences that already most of us inhabit an 
almost flat plain, the plain of the lower middle- to middle- 
classes. I can see the truth in such a statement, within its proper 
contexts, and do not wish to under-estimate the extent or the 
value of many recent social changes. To appreciate afresh the 
scoj^c of these changes as they affect working-class people in 
particular, we need only read again a social survey or a few 
novels from, say, the turn of the century. We are likely to be 
struck by the extent to which working-class people have 
improved their lot, acquired more power and more possessiotis; 
wc are likely to be even more impressed by the degree to which 
they no longer feel themselves members of ‘the lower orders*, 
with a sense of other classes, each above them and each superior 
in the way the world judges. Some of this remains, but it has 
been greatly reduced. 

In spite of these changes, attitudes alter more slowdy than we 
always realize, as the first half of this book seeks to show. 
Attitudes alter slowly, but obviously a great number of complex 
forces are bringing about changes here too: the second half of 
this book discusses some ways in which a change, towards a 
culturally ‘classless’ society, is being brought about. 

It will be necessary to define rather more specifically what I 
mean by ‘ the working-classes ’ , but difficulties of definition are 
less troublesome than arc those of avoiding the romantich^ 
which tempt anyone who discusses ‘the workers* or 
common people’, and these romantidsms deserve to be mtm 
tioned first. For they increase the danger of over-stressing the 
jdjn-iirable qiu^ties of earlier woridngTdass cultore Ito 
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debased condition today. The two over-emphases tend to 
reinforce each other, and so the contrast is often exaggerated. 
We may have serious doubt& about the quality of working-class 
life today, and especially about the speed with which it may 
seem to deteriorate. But some of the more debilitating invita- 
tions have been successful only because they have been able to 
appeal to established attitudes which were not wholly ad- 
mirable; and though the contemporary ills which particularly 
strike an observer from outside certainly exist, their effects are 
not always as considerable as a diagnosis from outside would 
suggest, if only because working-class people still possess some 
older and inner resistances. 

No doubt such an over-emphasis is often inspired by a strong 
admiration for the potentialities of working-«lass peojde and a 
consequent pity for their situation. Related to it is a more 
positive over-expectation which one frequently finds among 
middle-class hitellectuals with strong social consciences. Some 
people of this kind have for a long time tended to sec every 
second working-class man as a Felix Holt or a Jude the Obscure. 
Perhaps this is because most of the working-class people they 
have known closely have bear of an unusual and self-selected 
kind, and in special circumstances, young men and women at 
Summer Schools and the like, exceptional individuals whom 
the chance of birth has depnved of their proper intellectual 
inheritance, and who have made remarkable efforts to gain it. 
Naturally, I do not intend in any way to limit tlieir importance 
as individuals. They are exceptional, in their nature untypical of 
working-class people; their very presence at Summer Schools, 
at meetings of learned societies and courses of lectures, is the 
result of amoving-away from the landscape which the majority 
of their fellows inhabit without much apparent strain. They 
would be exceptional people in any class: they reveal less about 
thdr class than about themselves. 

From the pity - ‘How fine they would be if only . . to die 
praise > ‘How fine they are simply because . . here we en- 
OQonter pastoral myths and ‘Wife of Bath’ admirations. The 
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working-classes are at bottom in excellent health - so the 
pastoral descriptions run - in better health than other classes; 
rough and unpolished perhaps, but diamonds nevertheless; 
rugged, but ‘of sterling worth*: not refined, not intellectual, 
but with both feet on the ground; capable of a good belly- 
laugh, charitable and forthright. They arc, moreover, possessed 
of a racy and salty speech, touched with wit, but always with 
its hard grain of common sense. These over-emphases vary in 
strength, from the slight over-stressing of the quaint aspects of 
working-class life to be found in many major novelists to the 
threadbare fancies of popular contemporary writers. How 
many major English writers are there who do not, however 
slightly, over-emphasizc the salty features of working-dass 
life? George Eliot does so, unusually brilliant though her 
observation of workers is; and the bias is more evident in 
Hardy. When we come to our own much more consciously 
manipulative times, we meet the popular novelists’ patroniz- 
ingly flattered little men with their flat caps and flat vowels, 
their well-scrubbed wives with well-scrubbed doorsteps; fine 
stock - and amusing too ! Even a writer as astringent and 
seemingly imromantic as George Orwell never quite lost the 
habit of seeing the workmg-classcs through the cosy fug of an 
Edwardian music-hall. There is a wide range of similar attitudes 
running down to the folksy ballyhoo of the Sunday columnists, 
the journalists who always remember to quote with admiration 
the latest bon mot of their pub-pal ‘Alf*. They have to be 
rejected more forcefully, 1 think, because there is an element 
of truth in what they say and it is a pity to see it inflated foe 
display. 

Again, one has sometimes to be cautious of the interpretations 
given by historians of the working-class movement Ihc 
subject is fascinating and moving; there is a vast amount of 
important and inspiring material about working-dass sodd 
and political aspirations. But it is easy for a reader to be led into 
at least a half-assumption that these are histories of the WodoLt^ 
dasses rather than, primarily, histories of theacdvhies-iaiidthe 
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valuable consequences for almost every member of the 
working><Jasses - of a minority. Probably the authors would 
specifically claim no more for them, and these aims are im- 
portant enough. But from such books I do sometimes bring 
away an impression that their authors overrate the place of 
poh'tical activity in working-class life, that they do not always 
have an adequate sense of the grass-roots of that life. 

A middle-class Marxist’s view of the working-classes often 
includes something of each of the foregoing errors. He pities 
the betrayed and debased worker, whose faults he sees as almost 
entirely the result of the grinding system which controls him. 
He admires the remnants of the noble savage, and has a 
nostalgia for those 'best of all’ kinds of art, rural folk-art or 
genuinely popular urban art, and a special enthusiasm for such 
scraps of them as he thuiks he can detect today, lie pities 
and admires the Jude-the-Obscurc aspect of working- 
people. Usually, he succeeds in part-pit\'iiig and part- 
patronizing working-class people beyond any semblance of 
reality. 

It is some novels, after all, that may bring us really close to the 
quality of working-class life - such a novel as Lawrence’s Sens 
and Lovers, at least, rather than more popular or more conscious- 
ly proletarian fiction. And so, in their own way, do some of 
the detailed surveys of working-class life which sociologists 
have made during the last twenty years. These books convey 
powerfully the complex and claustrophobic impression which 
working-class life can make on an observer who tries to know 
it in all its concreteness. I mean the impression of being im- 
mersed in an endless forest, full of die most minute detail, all of 
it different and yet all of it similar; a great mass of faces and 
habits and actions, yet most of them apparendy not very 
meaningful. The impression seems to me both right and 
wrong: zightindiat it indicates thesprawling and multitudinous 
and infinitely detailed character of working-class life, and the 
sense - often depressing to an outsider - of an immense 
tuifiinnity, of always being part of a bige and seething crowd 
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of people, all very similar even in the most important and 
individual matters. I think, such an impression is mong if it 
leads us to construct an image of working-class people only 
from adding together tlie variety of statistics given in some of 
these sociological works, from the numbers who do this or do 
not do that, from the percentage who said that they believe in 
God, or who thought free-love was ‘all right in its way’. A 
socicdogical survey may or may not assist us here, but clearly 
wc have to try tt' sec bovoud the habits to what the habits stand 
for, to see through the statements to what the statements really 
mean (which may be the opposite of the statements themselves), 
to detect the difi'ering pressures of emotion behind idiomatic 
phrases and ritualistic observances. 

A writer who is liimself from the working-classes has his 
own temptations to error, somewhat diHcrent from but no less 
than those c<f a writci fi om another < lass. I am from the working- 
classes and feel even now both close to them and apart from 
them. In a few more years this double relationship may not, I 
suppose, be so apparent to me; but it is bound to affect what I 
say. It may help me to come nearer to giving a felt sense of 
working-class life, to avoid some of an outsider’s more ob- 
vious risks of misinterpretation. On the other hand, this very 
emotional involvement presents considerable dangers. Thus it 
seems to me that the changes described in the second lialf of 
this book are, so far, tending to cause the working-classes to 
lose, culturally, much that was v.iluab]e and to gain less than 
their new situation should have allowed. To the extent that I 
can judge the matter objectively, that is my belief. Yet in 
writing I found myself constantly liavihg to resist a strong 
inner pressure to make the old much mote admirable than the 
new, and the new more to be condemned, than my conscious 
understanding of the material gave me grounds for. Presumably, 
some kind of nostalgia was colouring the material in advance: 
I have done what I could to remove its edccts. 

In both halves of the book I discovered a tendency in myself 
because the subject is so much part of my origins andgrofwth,, 
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to be unwairantedly sharp towards those features in working 
rlass lii^ of which I disapprove. Related to this is the urge to lay 
one’s ghosts; at the worst, it can be a temptation to ‘do down’ 
one’s class, out of a pressing ambiguity in one’s attitudes to it. 
Conversely, I found a tendency to over-value those features in 
working-class life of which I approve, and this tempted towards 
a sentimentality, a romanticizing of my background, as though 
I were subconsciously saying to my present acquaintance - see, 
in spite of all, such a childhood is richer than yours. 

A writer has to meet these dangers as he can and in the very 
process of writing, as he struggles to find out what it is that he 
truly has to say. I suppose it is unhkely that he will ever quite 
succeed. But his reader is in a luckier position, like Marlow’s 
hearers in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness: 

Of course in this you fellows sec more than I could see. You sec me. 

The reader s^ what is intended to be said and also, from tone, 
from the unconscious emphases and the rest, he comes to know 
the man saying it. 


B. A Rough Definition 

In deciding who would be ‘the working-classes’ for the 
purposes of this survey my problem, as I saw it, was this: the 
mass publications firom which 1 draw most of my evidence 
afiect far more than those working-class groups of which 1 
have a close knowledge; in fact, in so far as they tend to be 
‘classless’ publications, they afiect all classes in society. But in 
order to discuss the way in which these publications afiect 
attitudes and to avoid the vagueness which almost inevitably 
results from talking about ‘the common people’, it was 
necessary to find a focus. 1 have therefore taken one fairly 
homogeneous group of working-class people, have tried to 
evoke the atmosphere, the quality, of their lives by describing 
their setting and their attitudes. Against this background may 
bp seen how the much more generally difiused appeals of the. 
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mass publications connect with commonly accepted attitudes, 
how they are altering diose attitudes, and how they are meeting 
resistance. Unless I am much mistaken, the attitudes described 
in this first part will be sufficiently shared by many other groups 
which go to make up ‘the common people*, to give the 
analysis a wider relevance. In particular, many of the attitudes 
I desenbe as ‘working-class’ might also be attributed to what 
are often called the ‘lower middle-classes’. I cannot see how 
this kind of overlapping is to be avoided, and hope readers will 
feel, as I do, that it does not weaken the mam lines of my 
argument. 

I'hc setting and the evidence as to attitudes are drawn mainly 
from experience in the urban North, from a childhood during 
the twenties and thirties and an almost continuous if somewhat 
different kind of contact since then. 

I admitted earlier that working-class people probably do not 
feel dicmsclvcs to be members of a ‘lower’ group as strongly as 
diey did a generation or two ago. Yet those I have in mind 
still to a considerable extent retain a sense of being in a group 
of their own, and this without there being nccc*ssarily implied 
any feclmg of inferiority or pride; they feel rather that they 
are ‘working-class’ in the tilings they admire and dislike, in 
‘belonging’. Such a distinction does not go far, but it is 
important; others may be added, none of them defrnitive but 
each of them helping to give the greater degree of definition 
which is needed. 

The ‘working-classes’ described here live in districts such as 
Hunslct (Leeds), Ancoats (Manchester), Brightside and 
Attcrcliffe (Sheffield), and off the Hessle and Holdemess Roads 
(Hull) . My fullest experience is of those who live in the miles of 
smoking and huddled working-class houses in Leeds. Such 
people have their own recognizable pacts of the towns; they 
have, almost dty by city, their own recognizable styles of 
housing - backs-to-backs here or tunnels-backs there; thdv 
houses are usually rented, not owned. They are increasing^ 
being moved on to the new estates no^, bat this does not seeiii 
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. to me at present to affect strongly my main contentions as to 
their amtudes. 

Most of the employed ini^bitants of these areas work for a 
wage, not a salary, and the wage is paid weekly: most have no 
othn sources of income. Some are self-employed; they may 
keep a small shop for members of the group to which, culturally, 
they belong or supply a service to the group, for example as a 
'cobbler’, ‘barber’, ‘grocer’, ‘bike-mender’ or ‘cast-off 
cl othing dealer’. One cannot firmly distinguish workers from 
others by the amount of money earned, since there are enormous 
variations in wages among working-class people; and most 
steel-workers, for instance, are plainly working-class though 
some earn more than many teachers who are not. But I 
suppose that in most of the families described here a wage of 
about ^9 or j^io a week for the chief wage-earner, at 1954 
rates, would be regarded as roughly normal 

Most of thatn were educated at what ought now to be called 
a secondary modem school, but is still popularly known as 
‘dementary’ school. In occupation they are usually labourers, 
skilled or tmskilled, or craftsmen and perhaps apprentice- 
trained. This loose boundary includes, therefore, men who do 


what tued to be called ‘nawying’ and other outdoor manual 
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too-regukr £ilse teeth, of some women in their fisrdes. The 
comedians often adopt it; it suggests a heart which, without 
illusions or regrets about life, is nevertheless in the right place. 
There is a husky voice which I have often heard, and heard only 
there, among working-class girls of the rougher sort; it is 
known among the more ‘respectable’ working-classes as a 
‘common’ voice. But unfortunately, I have not sufficient 
knowledge to pursue this examination of manners of speaking. 

Cheap mass-produced clothing has reduced the immediately 
recognizable differences between classes, but not as greatly as 
many diink. A Saturday-night crowd leaving the cinemas m 
tlic city centre may look superficially one. A closer glance from 
an expert of either sex, from a middle-class woman or a 
particularly conscious of clothes, will usually be sufficient cv^ 
nowadays for them to ‘place’ most people around them. 

There are thousands of other items from daily experience 
which, as will be seen, help to distinguish this recognizably 
working-class hfe, such as the habit of paying out money in 
small instalmcntsover month after month; or the fact that, for as 
long as anyone except the old can now remember, almost every 
worker has been on the ‘panel’ at the local doctor’s, and so on. 

To isolate the working-classes in this rough way is not to 
forget the great number of differences, the subtle shades, the 
class distinctions, within the working-classes themselves. To 
the inhabitants there is a fine range of distinctions in prestige 
from street to street. Inside the single streets there are elaborate 
differences of status, of ‘standing’, between the houses them- 
selves; this is a slighdy better house because it has a separate 
kitc;hen, or is attbc tt^-race end, has a bit of a yard, and is rented 
at' ninepence a week more. There are differences of grade 
between the occupants; this family is doing well because the 
husband is a skilled man and there is a big order in at die works; 
the wife here is a good manager and very houseproud, whereas 
the one opposite is a slattern ; these have been a ‘Hunslet family’ . 
for generations, and belong to the hereditary aristocracy of tW 
ndgbboudiood. 
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To some extent there is, also, a hierarchy of spedalkadon in 
any group of streets. This man is known to he something of a 
'scholar’ and has a bound set of encyclopedias which he will 
always gladly refer to when asked; another is a good ‘penman’ 
and very helpful at filling in forms; another is particularly 
’good with his hands’, in wood or metal or as a general 
repairer; this woman is expert at fine needlework and will be 
called in on special occasions. All these are group services before 
they are professional services, even though some of the workers 
may be professionally engaged on the same work during the 
day. This kind of specialization seemed, though, to be dying 
out in the large urban working-class centres I knew even 
when I was a boy. A friend who knows well the smaller West 
Riding urban working-class centres (such as Keighley, Bingley, 
and Heckmondwike) thinks it is still quite strong there. 

Yet one may fairly make generalizations about attitudes 
widiout implying that everyone in the working-classes believes 
or does this or this about work or marriage or religion. 
(Perhaps I should add here that my experience is of predomin- 
antly Protestant areas.) The implication of my generalizations 
throughout the book is rather that this or this is what most 
working-class people assume should be believed or done about 
such matters. I am writing particularly of the majority who 
take their lives much as they find them, and in that way are not 
different fi:om the majority in other classes; of what some trade 
union leaders, when they are regretting a lack of interest in 
their movements, call ‘the vast apathetic mass’ ; of what, song- 
writers call, by way of compliment, ‘just plain folk’; of 
what the working-classes themselves describe, more soberly, as 
‘the general run of people’. Within that majority there is 
obviously a very wide range of attitudes, and yet there is a 
centre at which a great number of people are represented. 

It follows that I shall ^ve less attention to, for example, the 
purposive, the political, the pious, and the self-improving 
mhiorhies in die working-classes. This is not because 1 underrate 
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their value but because the appeals made by the mass publicists 
are not primarily to their kinds of mind. Nor is the amount of 
attention which I give to different attitudes that which would 
be required if this survey aimed to be a complete account of 
working-class life. I lay emphasis on those elements which arc 
especially exploited (as I would say) by the mass publicists. 
Tl)us, certain strains often found among the majority - the self- 
respecting, the thrifty, for instance - though they are given a 
place, do not receive the same weight of attention as some 
others, such as the tolerant, or that which insists on the need to 
have a good time while one can. 

The fairly strict division into ‘older* and ‘newer* attitudes is 
made largely for the sake of clarity, and docs not imply a strict 
chronological succession. Obviously, elements as subtle as 
atrirudes could never be artiibutcd to one generation or one 
decade. Of what are called the ‘older* attitudes some features 
have existed for a very long time, are indeed part of the outlook 
of ‘the common people* in any generation and in almost any 
land. Some have persisted, very little changed from a rural 
into an urban England; others were given special emphasis by 
the challenges of urbanization. Yet in describing the ‘older* 
attitudes 1 have drawn to a large extent on memories of my 
childhood about twenty years ago, because I personally saw 
these attitudes at their strongest in the generation winch was 
adult when 1 was a child. This was a generation which grew 
up in an urban environment and amid many difficulties but 
did not experience, w^hilst growing up, the assault of the masi 
Press as it is known today, of the w irclcss and television, of the 
ubiquitous cheap < incmas, and so on. But clearly these ‘older* 
attitudes exist not only in the middle-aged or elderly; the) 
form a background to much in the lives of younger people. 
What I am questioning throughout is how long they wil 
continue to be as powerful as they are now, and in what ways 
they arc being altered. 

Similarly, much in what are here called the ‘newer* appeali 
and in the attitudes encouraged by them, was evideiit in tim 
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earliet generation and before. Indeed, the diree ideas of which 
the misuse is shown later to reinforce these appeals have a long 
European history. My argument is not that there was, in 
England one generation ago, an urban culture still very much 
‘ of the people* and that now there is only a mass urban culture. 
It is rather that the appeals made by the mass publicists are for 
a great number of reasons made more insistently, effectively, 
and in a more comprehensive and centralized form today than 
they were earlier; that we are moving towards the creation of 
a mass culture ; that tlie remnants of what was at least in parts an 
urban culture ‘of the people’ are being destroyed; and that the 
new mass culture is in some important ways less healthy than 
the often crude culture it is replacing. 

The distinction between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ attitudes, 
therefore, whilst it cannot be clear-cut, seems to be firm enough 
to be useful. In particular, it should be firm enough to make 
clear at the outset that, when I speak of ‘older’ attitudes, I am 
not invokm^ some rather mistily conceived pastoral tradition 
the better to assault the present. 

An even clearer chronological background may be gamed by 
thinking briefly of the history of one family, and my own will 
perhaps serve as well as any. It is generally agreed that the mam 
pattern of future development in the urbanization of England 
was clear by about 1830. My family came rather later in the 
process. My grandmother married a cousin and at that time 
their family was still rural, living in u village about a dozen 
miles from Leeds. Sometime in the seventies she and her young 
husband were drawn to that expandmg city, into the service of 
the steelworks on the south side. She set about raising a growing 
family - ten were bom but some were ‘lost’ - in the vast new 
brick acres of Hunslet. All over the North and Midlands the 
same thing was happening, the villages losing their young 
people, the towns staining the countryside around with raw 
cheap housing. They were insufficiently provided with medical, 
educational, and odier social fiicilities; their streets, inade- 
' quatcly .cleansed and lighted, were being packed with iiunilies 
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whose pattern of life was still to a large extent rural. Many died 
young (the plaque commemorating a cholera epidemic used 
sqU to stand m a railway shuntmg-yard that 1 passed each day 
on my way to the secondary school) ; took a heavy tolL 

My grandmother lived through all this and on throi^h the 
First World War until almost the beginmng of the Second; she 
learned to become a city-dweUer. Yet in every line of her body 
and m many of her attitudes her countiy background spoke. 
Her house, stiU rented at nine shillings a week m 1939, wasnever 
truly uiban Newspaper-packets of home-dned herbs hung 
from the saillery ceiling, a pot of goose-grease lay always on 
the shelf there, in cast anyone ‘ got a bad chest’. She rctamed in 
lilt. Mtahty of her spirit, 111 the vigour of her language, in the 
occasional peasint quality of her humour, a strength which her 
rhil dren had no t and towards w hich diey had at times soinedimg 
of a sophisiieatcd and uibam/ed ‘neshness’ (soft squeamish* 
ness). She called you a ‘corf-cerd’ (calf-head) without any con- 
scious archaism, she was full of pithy aphoiisms, such as ‘as 
t’owd cock Clows, t’yuiig un lams' (of a cheeky boy whose 
mother did not control bun) , she had a wealth of superstitious 
tags and old lemedies to fall back upon in ciiiergenaes. 
Occasionally, when the arrival of an illegitimate child in the 
neighbourhvsod was remarked, she would recount with rough 
amusement th« story of a ondal in a workmg-class district 
(of Shedield, 1 dunk, where she had spent some years), where 
irregular mtcrcoursc bchuid the pulpit at chapel became 
popular. She had only been, and that occasionally, to a dame 
school, when I was in the sixth form she read, without 
spectacles, many of the books I brought home. I remember 
especially her reaction to D. H. Lawrence; much of it she ad- 
nured, and she was not shocked. But of his descriptions of physi- 
cal sex she said, ‘ ’E makes a lot of fuss and lah-de-dah about it.* 
For our family she was a first-generation townswoman and 
therefore only parti ^ a townswoman. Meanwhile the second 
generauon, her children, were growing up. They were grow- 
ing up £iom the time of the iWd R^orm Act, dbiiQii§^ the 
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series of Education Acts, the various Housing Acts, the Factory 
Acts and Public Health Acts, through the Boer War; and the 
youngest was just old enough to serve in the First World War. 
The boys went to ‘Board’ school and so into steelworks or, 
since wc had white-collar leanings, into the more genteel 
openings, as grocery assistants or salesmen in town shops, 
diough this was regarded as almost a step up in class. The girls 
were swallowed one after the other into the always-demanding, 
because always-changing, population of tailoresscs, tliose girls 
who were and are tlic foundation of Leeds’ predominance as a 
centre for ready-made clothing. 

This general ion - my parents, uncles, and aunts - did retain 
a few rural habits, tliough now witli a touch of nostalgia, of 
veneration for tlieir parents who ‘knew what was right when 
all’s saidand done ’ ; it was not so much m the blood as something 
remembered, regretted in its passing, and so slightly consciously 
held on to. Much more, and here their attitude to their parents 
was often jellying, they were of the new'cr w'orld. That world 
had many advantages to oft'er ; cheaper and more varied clotlics, 
cheaper and more varied food; frozen meat at a few pence the 
pound, tinned pineapples fiir next to nothing, cheap tinned 
savouries, iish-and-chips round the corner. It had cheap and 
easy travel on the new trams, and ready-paeketed proprietary 
drugs from the corner-shops. 

This second generation had fewer children, and on their ac- 
count, in particular, felt the pressure of the greater orgamzatiou 
of urban life: they were glad that ‘the lad’s chances in life’ had 
improved, but they began to worry about whether he would 
get his scholarship. ‘ The lad ’ and his sister were my cousins, my 
brother and sister, myself. We had been from the beginning 
fully of the towns, of die trams and buses, of the elaborate 
network of social services, of the chain-stores, the pirture- 
palaces, the trips to the seaside. For us the country is not, after 
all, home ; nor even the place where Father and Mother were so 
healthily reared. It is an occasionally remembered backcloth, 
a place you sometimes visit. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES-A SETTING 

* What arc the roots that dutch . 

A. An Oral Tradition • Rtsistance and Adaptation: A Formal 
Way of Lift 

A great deal has been written about the effect on the working- 
classes of the modern ‘mass media of communication \ But if 
we listen to working-class people at work and at home we arc 
likely to be struck first not so much hy the evidence of fifty 
years of popular papers and emema, as by the slight effect these 
things liavc had upon the common speech, by the degree to 
which working-people still dr iw, m speech and m the assump- 
tions to which speech is a guidf , on oral and local tradition, 
That tradition is no doubt weakening, but if we arc to under- 
stand the present situation of the working-classes we must not 
pioiiounce it dead when it stil^ has remarkable life. 

These examples were all tollecicd m a deliberately short 
period, the fust from a bright, pastcl-shadc distempered and 
tubular furnished waiLiiig-rooin of a children’s clinic. A hand- 
lul of drab and untidy mothers were waiting with their 
children, and the conversation dribbled on aimlessly but easily 
about their habits In tliree mmutes two women used these 
phrases, 

‘T Jiows well for it anyway’ (of a well-n< unshed cluld) 

‘If it*s not there y * can't put it there’ (of the intelligence needed to 
pass tht scholarship examination) 

‘Aye, they’re good alarm clocks aren’t they?’ (of early waking by 
children) 

‘ Y' can’t lay m whrre baims are.’ 

* Well, ’ungtr’s t’bcst sauce ’ 

Soon afterwards, a few shops where housewives meet in the 
mornings, produced: 
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^She gave me a meaning look/ 

*We*rc not as wdl lined as we were: we *avcn*t got enough lining* 
(on the shortage of meat, in particular of English beef). 

‘Did yer ’eai about t’schoblmaster? *c went eerie.* 

‘Ah’ni all dressed up today. Ah*ve got me *ypocrite on’ (of a false 
front to a blouse). 

Round the basic features of life - birth, marriage, copiJation, 
children, death - the old phrases cluster most thickly. On sex: 

‘A slice off a ait cake is never missed’ (uii tlie easy sexual habits of 
some married women). 

‘Y’ don’t look at the mantelpiece wlien y’ poke the fire* (a woman 
doesn’t need to be pretty to make sexual lutertoursc with her enjoy- 
able). 

‘Ab’d rather *avc a good meal any day’ (debimkjng comment on a 
woman whose physical aur.ictic»iis arc all too noticeable). 

‘ Y’ll last a in, in a lifetime with cart ' (for sex ;uk 1 housework - to a 
young wife lU m bed and feeling a bit sorry for herself). 

‘Nay, the/ don’t oppcii I’oveii for'tnie loaf’ (a miJdle-agcd mother 
to a young wife expecting her first baby, who had said that she would 
be happy to have only one child). 

Most of these are the remnants of a more muscular tradition 
of speech; the use of ‘hypocrite’, for instance, clearly depended 
on a moral sense naturally felt tc) inftirm everyday life. 1 have 
little evidence that such phrases are being newly minted. 
During the last war the services created a few, but scarcely one 
has passed into common speech. Periodically, and for a period, 
one is taken from a popular wireless programme; we have 
already had twenty years of those, from ‘Can ycr ’car me, 
Mather?’ to ‘Right, Munkey !’ For the rest, young workmg- 
class people seem increasingly to make do with a few blanket 
epithets in addition to those of the older phrases they have 
taken over: most admired things are ‘luvly*, most disliked 
things ‘awful’; what is particularly admired is ‘grand’ or, 
more recently, ‘smashing’ (though this last is one of die newer 
^classless’ epithets). 

Still strongly in middle-aged people, and more strongly than 
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-we often diink in diose younger, the old fonns of speech persist. 
They persist not in a racy or lively but in a formal manner: the 
phrases are used like counters, ‘click-click-click’. If we listen 
only to their tone we might conclude that they are used simply 
by rote, flatly and meaninglessly, that they have no connexion 
at all with die way life is lived, are used and yet somehow do 
not connect. If we notice only their subject-matter - the 
acceptance of death, laughter at marriage but yet an acceptance 
of It, making the best of your lot - we might conjure up a 
pretty picture of the way in which old attitudes, simple but 
healthy, remam unaft'ected. The truth lies between the two 
extremes: the persistence m so strong a measure of older forms 
of speech does not indicate a powerful and vibrant continuance 
of an earlier tradition, but the tradition is not altogether dead. 
It is harked back to, leaned upon as a fixed and still largely 
trustworthy reference in a world no-w' difficult to understand. 
The aphorisms are drawn as a kind of comfort; ‘ah well, good 
and bad go m cycles’, people say, and there arc a dozen variants 
of that phrase. It should cause no surprise, and at the level at 
which such speech has its cflect it is not paradoxical, that these 
tags often contradict one another, that in any lengthy conver- 
sation they will be brought out to prove opposing views: they 
are not used as parts of intellectual constnictions. 

Much the same is true of die hold of superstidon and 
myth. The world of experience is mapped at every point, 
particularly closely at the great nodes, in two colours, into 
those things which ‘mean good luck’ and those which 'mean 
bad luck’. These divisions arc invoked daily and automatically. 
To put shoes on the table, to walk under a ladder, to spill salt, 
to bring certain flowers indoors, to bum ‘green stuff’, to bring 
holly into the house before Christmas, to break a mirror, to 
give a knife widiout receiving a coin, to cross knives at table, 
are unlucky: to have a black cat cross one’s path, to put on 
stockings the wrong way out, to have a dark man enter die 
house first at Christmas and the New Year, to touch wood 
after tempting misfortune, ail these are lutky, A bride mlist not ' 
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see her groom before the ceremony on her wedding-day, and 
should wear - and still usually does - ‘Something old, some- 
thing new,/ Somethmg borrowed, something blue*. A baby 
should cry at its baptism, as that means luck; the day of birth 
and a baby’s physical features will prompt any one of a score 
of rhyming tags, like ‘A dimple in your chin/Your livmg 
brought in’. Dreams are not to be ignored, not because they 
help to explain something in the past or indicate some hidden 
worry, but because they /orctell; and they ‘go by contraries’; 
if you cry in a dream tliat means something pleasant. Hut you 
must really cry and not just dream that you were crying and 
wake dry-eyed. 

Superstition clings particularly to anything affecting health. 
‘I don’t believe in doctors’ is still a common expression, and 
supporting it arc a crowd of old saws and modem instances, 
mostly apocryplial. My generation is probably the last to be 
dosed wit)i brimstone and treacle for most of the occasional 
ailraents of childhood, but the recipe still lingers. There are 
others much stranger. 1 know of (wo recent urban experiments 
wirfi horsehair and steak to rcmc'vc warts : the steak is buried in 
the ground with the hair tied round it. and the wan thereafter 
withers and finally drops off. A few years ago the story went 
round some Leeds clothing factories that to wash in one’s own 
urine was good for the complexion. It is still commonly 
believed that weakness in yoiuig children can be due to the 
hair being too long and thick; die ‘goodness’ of the hair is 
gained at the expense of the body. Each separate activity, no 
matter how minor, has its folklore: thus, at whist-drives some 
women always carry a coin issued ui the year of their birth, 
some will only mark the score with red pencils, some will not 
wear black shoes. 

Most of these myths have existed for a long time and some 
are dowly dying; but occasional new ones are created. I notice 
particularly those about great figures m the world outside: in 
the more elementary folk-lore of the working-classes, as 
distinct ffrom their comic art, great public figures are more 
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fikdy to be inflated than reduced. There are fabulous stories of 
bow this film-star died (she tried to slim by standing in a 
refngerator and was frozen to death) or how that princess lives. 
It '^as popularly said that Stalin had ‘had injections’ to make 
him live until a hundred and fifty. The process sometimes works 
the other way round: ‘They’ arc reported to order that out of 
every ten contraceptive sheaths manufactured, one should be 
pimcturcd; and ‘They’ put bromide in servicemen’s tea, to 
reduce the sexual urges. 

Some of all this, notably the instances of good and bad luck, 
is also believed, in a sense, by other classes. In what way exactly 
can working-class people be said to beheve in it? They repeat 
the phrases, but often with a saving prefatory: ‘They say 
that . . .’ They do not intellectually examine them: yet on 
certain occasions they laugh readily at them as ‘old wives’ 
tales’. Blit usually they take care to obey their directions. They 
say ‘Oh, it’s all superstition’, and look at popular-magazine 
articles which discount them; but still they pick them up 
verbally and pass them on, and this applies to young people 
almost as much as to the old. Is there a working-class magazine 
without its horoscope? Change is very slow, and people are not 
troubled by inconsistencies; they believe and do not believe. 
They go on repeating the old tags and practising tlicir sanctions 
and permissions: the oral tradition is still strong. 

So it is in many other parts of working-class life. The world 
of many a middle-aged working-class couple is still largely 
Edwardian, their livmg-rooms httle changed from the time 
they equipped them or took them over fiom their parents, 
except for the addition of an occasional ornament or chair. 
Young couples like to go out and buy everything new when 
they ‘set up and the furniture salesmen often do their best to 
persuade them to buy, by hire-purchase, more new furniture 
than they need. But though the furniture calls itself modem, and 
may use new materials, it must embody the same assumptions 
as to the furnishing of a ‘really homdy’ room as the tdder 
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things, bought by the customers’ grandparents. Much the same 
is true of the pottery trade, of the fun-fairs, of popular-song 
writing. 

This is not simply a power of passive resistance, but some- 
thing which, though not articulate, is positive. The working- 
classes have a strong natural ability to survive change by 
adapting or assimilating what they want in die new and 
ignoring the rest. 

To live in the working-classes is even now to belong to an all- 
pervading culture, one in some ways as formal and stylized as 
any that is attributed to, say, the upper-classes. A working-class 
man would come to grief over the right way to move through 
a seven-course dinner: an upper middle-class man among 
working-class people would just as surely reveal his foreign 
background by the way he made conversatum (the tempo of 
conversation, nc^t only the matter or idiom), used his hands and 
feet, ordered drinks or tried to stand drinks. Recall for a moment 
some of the refutincs of working-class life: as to clothes, the 
persistence of the Sunday suit, the ‘best clotlics’ for children 
newly bought at Whitsun and the round tour on Whit Sunday 
morning to show these clothes to relatives and receive a present 
of money, the intricate system of clothes renewal by the use of 
‘club checks’; or the elaboration of formalities, from a simple 
‘passing of the time of day’, a ‘paying of respects’ to a dead 
neighbour by standing at the cemetery gates at the time of the 
funeral, to the rituals of the ‘Buffs’ and Odd bellows. Or the 
fifty-year-old formality of seaside postcards: most of the year 
‘decent’ working-class people would hardly approve of them, 
but oil holiday they are likely to ‘ let up a bit ’ and send a few to 
friends - cards showing fat mothers-in-law and fat policemen, 
weedy little men with huge-bottomed wives, ubiquitous 
bottles of beer and chamber-pots, with their .ndlcss repetition 
of beer-bottom-and-lavatory humour, their extraordinary 
changelessness. 

Thus, many of the newer approaches to working-class people 
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do not deeply affect them. They arc less affected than might be 
assumed from a consideration only of the great extent to which 
they are approached today. There may be some prophetic truth 
in discussions about ‘the vast anonymous masses witli their 
thoroughly dulled responses’, liut so far working-class people 
are by no means as badly affected as that sentence suggests, 
because with a large part of themselves they are just ‘not there ^ 
arc living elsewhere, living intuitively, habitually, verbally, 
drawing on myth, aphorism, and ritual. This saves them from 
some of the worst effects of the present approaches; it also 
makes them, in other wa ys, easier subjects for those approaches. 
In so far as tlicy have been affected by modem conditions, they 
have been affected along lines on which their older traditions 
made them most open and undefended. 


B. ‘ 'rliacs No PliKc LiUc llonu' 

The more wc look at working-class life, the more we try to 
reach the core of working-class attitudes, the more surely does 
it appear that the core is a sense of the personal, die concrete, 
the local: it is embodied in the idea of, first, the fimily and, 
second, thciieighbonrhood. This remains, though much works 
against it, and partly because so much works against it. 

In magazines published for working-class girls and house- 
wives there is a frequent use of die w'ord ‘sin’. The word is 
htilc used in more sophisticated literature today except by 
those writers w ho specifically want to recall their readers to 
‘man’s metaphysical condition’. But working-class magazines 
do not use ‘sin’ in a metaphysical sense, they arc not thinking 
of man’s fallen nature and his duty to God. ‘Sin’ is getting a 
girl with child before marriage and then not marrying her, 
‘ sin * is allowing yourself to be put in to such a position, ‘ getting 
yourself into trouble’ (abortion is rarely suggested and practi- 
cally never condoned), ‘sin’ is risking the break-up of your 
marriage by messing aroiui J with some other man or woman, 
‘sin’ is breaking some other person’s marriage. ‘Sin’ is any act 
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against the idea of home and family, against the sense of the 
importance of ‘keeping die home together*. Where almost 
everything else is ruled from outside, is chancy and likely to 
knock you down when you feast expect it, the home is yours 
and real: the warmest welcome is still ‘Mek y’self at ’ome*. 

Working-class people have always hated the thought of 
‘ending up in the work’ouse’ for several good reasons, and of 
these the deepest is the sense of the inalienable quality of home 
life. A widow will ‘work ‘erself to death* as a charwoman 
rather than accept offers of places even in a comfortable 
orphanage for her children. If she dies, the family, some of 
whom may well have done nothing for her earlier and do not 
much want to look after a child, will split the children between 
them. My mother was left with three, aged one, three, and 
five; when she died after five years of struggle, I remember a 
previously unknown aunt from some distance away saying that 
‘orphanages are different nowadays*. She cut no ice; we were 
taken severally then and there by various members of the 
family, each of them poorer than she was. 

The insistence on the privacy of home arises from this 
feeling, reinforced by the knowledge that, though the neigh- 
bours arc ‘your sort’ and will rally round in trouble, they are 
always ready for a gossip and perhaps a mean -minded gossip. 
‘What will the neighbours thmk?’ Usually they think that two 
and two make six; their gossip may ‘ mean no harm* but it can 
be unconscionably brutal. They may be able to ‘hear every- 
thing going on* through the thin party-wall, but you can shut 
the front door, ‘live ycr o\m life*, ‘keep v’self to y’self* - that 
is, to the immediate members of the household which includes 
the married sons and daughters with their families from the 
streets nearby, and extends to the few friends who are on 
‘popping-in’ terms. You want good neighbours but a good 
neighbour is not always ‘coming in and out* : if she does that, 
she may have to be ‘frozen off*. The half-length lace curtains 
keep out most of what little sun there is, but they establish your 
privacy: the window-ledges and doorsteps scrubbed and 
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yellowed with scouring-stonc further establish that you are a 
‘decent* family, that you believe in ‘bottoming* die house 
each week. 

Inside, the aspidistra has gone in favour of the ragged- 
conn try-lad-cating-cherrics and the little- girl-coyly-holding- 
her-skirt or the big-girl-in-a-picture-hat-holding-two-Borzois 
oj a single Alsatian, Chain-store niodcrnismus, aU bad veneer 
and spray ed-on-varnish-stain, is replacing the old mahogany; 
multi-coloured plastic and cliromc biscuit barrels and bird- 
cages have come in. This is nioie than keepmg up with the 
Joneses; these things subserve the domestic values, full and 
rich. So, many prefabs now have leaded and coloured window- 
panes provided by the owners; in the older houses the deep 
wiiidow-siHs give the opportunity for some exterior colour, 
for a box of rank and colourfiJ nasturtiums or of even more 
dazzling gcrainunis 

Looking back on years of living in one, I should say that a 
good Tivmg-rooin* must provide three principal things: 
gregariousness, warmth, and plenty of good food. The living- 
room is the warm heart of the family and therefore often 
slightly stuffy to a middle-class visitor. It is not a social centre 
but a family centre; little entertaining goes on there or in the 
front loom, if there happens to be one; you do not entertain 
in anything appfoachmg the middle-class sense. The wife’s 
social life outside her unmcdiatc family is foimd over the 
washing-line, at the corner-shop, visiting relatives at a moderate 
distance occasionally, and perhaps now and again going with 
her husband to his pub or club. Uc has his pub or club, liis 
work, his football matches. The friends of cither at all these 
places may well not know what the inside of their house is Uke, 
may never have ‘stepped across the threshold*. The hcartli is 
reserved for the family, whether hving at home or nearby, and 
those who are ‘something to us*, and look in for a talk or just 
to sit. Much of the free time of a man and his wife will usually 
be passed at that hearth ; ‘just staying-in* is still one of tlie most 
common leisure-time occupations. 
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It is a cluttered and congested setting, a burrow deeply away 
from the outside world. There is no telephone to ring, and 
knocks at the door in the evening arc rare. But the group, 
though restricted, is not priv^ate: it is a gregarious group, in 
which most things arc shared, including personality; ‘our 
Mam\ ‘our Dad’, ‘our Alice’ are normal forms of address. To 
be alone, to think alone, to read quietly is dtfficult. There is the 
wireless or television, things being done in odd bouts, or 
intermittent snatches of talk (but rarely a sustained conversa- 
tion) ; the iron thumps on the table, the dog scratches and yawns 
or the cat miaows to be let out; the son, drying himself on the 
family towel near the fire, whistles, or rui^tles the coninumal 
letter from his brother in the army which has been lying on the 
mantelpiece behind the photo of his sister’s wedding; the little 
girl bursts into a whine because she is too fired to be up at all, 
the budgerigar twitters, 

111 a few of the more careful homes, this unity is still objectified 
in the making ef a clip-nig by the hearth. Clippings of old 
clothes arc prepared, sorted into rough colour groups anil 
punched singly through a piece of harding (sacking). Patterns 
are traditional and simple, usually a cciurc circle or diamond 
with the remainder an unrelieved navy blue except for the 
edging, or that greyish-blue which mixed shoddy usually 
produces; most of us knew' it years ago in army blankets. The 
rug will replace at the fireside one made a long time ago and 
will have cost little more than the price of the harding unless it 
is decided to have a vivid centre and colour is short. Ihcn 
prepared cbppings in, say, red can be bought at about half a 
crown the pound. 

Is it to be wondered that married sons and daughters take a 
few years to wean themselves from their mother’s hearth? 
Until the needs of their own children inak^' evening visits 
practically impossible, and this will be a long time after a 
mother with views on the healthy rearing of children would 
think it reasonable, the son or daughter with whatever 
children they have will be around in the evenings. A son-in-law 
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will tend to drop in straight from work and be fed at a table 
more often laid than not. He may well join Grandad and 
Grandma, who are permanent residents (though most old 
people hate the thought of ‘giving up me ’ome’ and only do so 
as a last resort; they much prefer the younger people and their 
children to join them). 

- Warmth, to be ‘as snug as a bug in a rug’, is of the first 
importance. Seventy years of cheap coal have ensured that 
most people have learned to use it lavishly, by most foreign 
standards. A good housewife knows that she must ‘keep a 
good fire’, and is likely to pay more attention to securing that 
than to buying the better qualities of w’arm woollen undcr- 
clotliing: a fire is shared and seen. 

‘A good table’ is equally important, and this stiU means a 
fully-stocked table ratlicr than one which presents a balanced 
diet. Th us, many families seem to buy less milk than they should 
and salads are not popular. Around tins there clusters a whole 
group of attitudes, some of them plainly sensible, some founded 
on myth. "Home-cookmg’ is always better than any other; 
cafe food is almost always adulterated. Small confectioners 
know they will fare better if they put ‘Home-made liread and 
Cakes’ over their windows; in a sense the claim is still hkely to 
be true, though huge electric ovens have probably replaced the 
original range m what was once the family kitchen behind the 
shop. The mistrust of caf's has been reinforced by the know- 
ledge that they can hardly be afforded anyway, but much the 
same resistance often arises to the cheap works' Gin teens. A hus- 
band will complain that the food there ‘has no body’ and the 
wife has to ‘pack something up’, which usually means a pile of 
sandwiches with ‘somethmg tasty’ m them, and she prepares 
a big hot meal for the evening. 

‘Something tasty’ is the key-phrase in feeding: something 
solid, preferably meaty, and widi a well-defined flavour. The 
tastiness is increased by a liberal use of sauces and pickles, 
notably tomato sauce and piccalilli. I used to notice that in the 
flusher early years of married life my relatives were often frying 
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at tea-times - chops, steak, kidney, chips. By contrast, poor 
old-age pensioners used sometimes to simulate a tasty meal by 
dissolving a penny Oxo in warm water, and having it with 
bread. Meat has been much rojicd upon since it first became 
really cheap, and any working-class wife who has known thin 
times will have a fine knowledge of those cuts which arc 
inexpensive and nourishing and also tasty. The emphasis on 
tastiness shows itself most clearly in the need to provide 
‘something for tea*, at week-ends if not each day. There is a 
great range of favourite savouries, often by-products - black- 
puddings, pig*s feet, liver, cowheel, iripe, polony, ‘ducks’, 
chitterlings (and for special occasions pork-pies, which arc 
extremely popular) ; and the fishmongers’ savouries - shrimps, 
roc, kippers, and mussels. In our house we lived simply tor 
most of the week; breakfast was usiiallv bre!ld and beef- 
dripping, dinner a good simple* stew, something tasty was 
provided for the workers at tea-time, but nothing costing more 
tiian a few coppers. At the w'cek-end we lived largely, like 
everyone else except the very poor, and Sunday tea s\'as the 
peak, liy six on that evening the middens up the back liad a 
fine topcoat of empty salmon and fruit tins. Pineapple was the 
most popular because, in tliat period of what now seems 
extraordinarily cheap canned fruit, it could be bought for a few 
pence (there was a recurrent story^ that it was really Havoiircd 
turnip). Peaches apd apricots were more expensive, and needed 
somednng approaching an occasion - a birthday or a sudden 
visit by relatives from a few miles away. The salmon was 
delicious, especially the red middle-cut ; 1 still find it far * tastier’ 
than fresh salmon. 

During the years in which meat was short, the newer spiccd- 
meat products seem to have been adopted by a large public. I 
know a family of five where they buy their iT^cat-loaf by the 
four pound tin; one son-in-law who has his meals there will 
cat no fresh meat, only a version of Spam, cold or fried. It is not 
a cheap food, any more than boiled ham or fish-and-chips, 
which retain their high favour. 
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The insistence on food which is both solid and ecyoyable is 
not difficult to appreciate - *as long as y’ get some good food 
inside y’, y’ can’t complain’ ; you have to ensure plenty of hulk 
and protein for the heavy workers and as high a measure of 
tastiness as can be managed. No doubt the effects are less 
admirable than the ai ms. When 1 was a boy my aunts and uncles, 
hi their thirties and forties, all seemed to have false teeth. Was 
this only due to neglect? (They had com-trouble, too, from 
years of ill-fitting shoes.) Yet I remember also that a regular 
topic of conversation w as this one’s constipation and that one’s 
‘heartburn’: we bought bicarbonate of soda as regularly as 
firewood. This may be a fancy, but 1 am often struck by an 
apparent difference in the fatness of the difterent classes, say 
bet areen tliat of a middle-aged working-class wonian and thajt 
of a prosperous middle-aged business-man. One has a white 
and matt quality, the other ts tightly rounded, shiny and 
polished; one makes me think of gallons of tea, hundred- 
weights of bread, and plates of fish-and-chips; the other of 
steaks in station hotels. 

I could continue almost endlessly recalling odicr individual 
details which give this kind of domestic life a recognizable 
quality of its own; the stcam-and-soda-and-Iiashcd-meat .smell 
of wash-day, or the smell of clothes drying by the fireside; the 
Sunday snicU of the News of the I'KefW-minglcd-with-roast- 
bcef; the intermittent reading of pieces of old newspaper in the 
Lavatory ; the waste of Sunday afternoon, relieved by occasional 
visits to relatives or to the cemetery, whose gates are flanked by 
the stalls of flower-sellers and by the workshops of those who 
sell expensive headstones. Like any hfc with a firm centre, it has 
a powerful hold: working-class people themselves are often 
sentimental about it. In the excesses of poker-work or the 
ornately frilled cards and hankies sold even today at fairs and 
seaside booths, there is still embroidered * Home, sweet Home’, 
or ‘Home - tlic place where we grumble the most and are 
treated the best'. 

This description and the later descriptive passages in this 
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chapter are largely based on memories of twenty years ago, as I 
have said. I say litde abBut the increased spending-power of 
working-class people and so about, for example, the effects of 
labour-saving devices in the home, and so on. This is chiefly 
because many of us assume today that the effects of diesc changes 
on our atdtudes arc greater than they are. It therefore seems 
important to stress first how large a part of the basic pattern of 
working-class life remains as it has been for many years. 

This IS in many respects a good and comely life, one fomidcd 
on care, affection, a sense of the- small group if not of the 
individual. It is elaborate and disorderly and yet sober: it is not 
chintzy or kittenish or wlumsical or ‘ femmized ’. The father is a 
part of the inner life of the home, not someone who spends 
piost of Ins rime miles away earning the money to keep the 
establishment going: the mother is the working^entre, always 
with too much to do and with her droughts revolving almost 
entirely around the life of tins family room (bedrooms are 
simply places you sleep in). Her ‘one hope', as she puts it, is 
that her daughters and sons will ‘soon find a nice lad or lass and 
make homes of their own ’. 

Though it may seem muddled and sprawling, the design c.in 
be seen, ensured by an unsophisticated and unconscious but 
still strong sense of what a home is for. Compare it with the 
kind of public room which may be found in many a cafe or 
small hotel today - the walls in several hostile shades of dis- 
temper, clashing strips of colour along their centres; cold and 
ugly plastic door-handles; fussy and meaningless wall lamp- 
holders; metal tables which invite no one and have their over- 
vivid colours kicked and scratched away: all tawdiy and 
gimcrack. The materials need not produce this effect; but 
when they are used by people who have rejected what sense of 
a whole they had and have no feeling for the n w materials, the 
collapse is evident. In homes, the new things are absorbed into 
the kind of whole instinctively reached after. The old tradition 
is being encroached upon, here as in so many other areas. But 
die strong sense of the importance of home ensures that change 
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is taken slowly: generations of opposing the chief home- 
breaker - drink - have helped to budd a solid resistance to new 
potential destroyers. 


c. Mother 


I kjK'w her scrubbed anc? sour humble hitnds 

. . . tins monumciitil 

Argument of the hewn voice, gesture . . . 

T(^ write of a working-class mother is to run peculiar risks. 
We know, if only from the profusion of novels published 
during the dociiTnent.iry thirties, that she has an honoured place 
in most accounts of working-class childhoods. Her own men- 
folk may appear careless of her for much of the rime, but like to 
buy ornaments instribcd ‘What is home ^^lthout a mother^ 
and for years after she has ‘gone’ will speak lovingly of ‘me 
mam 

Yet one can have little hut admiration for the position such a 
mcithcr naciiially assumes in her household. I am thinking of 
hci chiefly in early-middle or middle age, when she has fully 
established herself as the mother of the family, when she comes 
int* ) her own. She is then the pivot of the home, as if is practically 
the whole of her world. She, more than the father, holds it 
together; writes with difliculty to a son in the Services or to a 
daughter working away. She keeps close contact with those 
other members of die family wlio live near, with the grand- 
parents, brothers, sisters, and cousins; occasionally she may go 
to sit with one of them or with a neighbour for an hour. She 
leaves the outer world of politics and even of the ‘news’ to her 
husband; she knows little about his job; such friends as she has 
from outside are usually his, since on marriage she drops her 
own. 

So far this is too boldly drawn, but it is necessary to establish 
first the close, the myopic nature of the lives of most working- 
class mothers. The pressure is so stroryg diat in those who have 
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Special troubles or are very poorly gifted imaginatively it can 
produce a tumed-in-upou-iiself world into which nothing 
which does not concern the £unily penetrates. 

It is a hard life, in which it i& assumed that the mother will be 
‘at it* from getting up to going to bed: she will cook, mend, 
scrub, wash, see to the children, shop, and satisfy her husband’s 
desires. Even today, it is often a life with few modern aids such 
as vacuum cleaners and electric washers, and yet with more 
dirt to fight than in the more prosperous districts. Curtains can 
hardly be kept ‘a good colour’ even with frequent washing in 
dolly blue or cream; the fireplace and range may need black- 
leading and hard ‘nursing’. Everywhere die smoke and soot 
from the nearby factories and railway lines creep in, and most 
women ‘can’t abide the thought of dirt getting a bold’. 

Some free time can be occupied with darning and patching, 
rarely widi making new clothing for the children. Not many 
modicrs, even if they have worked in a clothing factory, arc 
trained in the '‘making of complete garments. In any case, 
sewing-machines are expensive and working-class people do 
not seem to buy them, even by hire-purchase, as readily as they 
buy articles which more obviously give pleasure to the whole 
family. Ready-made clodiing is incxpcusivc and attractive. 
The husband’s clothes arc knocked about at work, and so the 
endless patching-up goes on, interspersed with the buying of 
new articles which, because they are cheap, arc not economical 
and soon show wear. 

Partly because the husband is at work but also because 
women are simply expected to look after such things, it will be 
iJie mother who has the long waits in public places, at tlie 
doctor’s for ‘a botde’, at the clinic with a child who has cye- 
trouhlc, at the municipal offices to see about the instalment on 
the electriefty bill. 

All this is made more difficult because there is in most cases, or 
has been imtil the last few years, litde room for manoeuvre 
financially, only just enough to ‘wag on’; the housekeeping 
money is usually ‘mortgaged’ to a penny or so. To manage on 
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a tight string like this requires considerable skill, and that often 
comes hard, but come it must or the family is likely to be in 
trouble. A wife soon takes it for granted - indeed, assumes with 
marriage - that she will have to ‘fadge’ to make ends meet. 
Rowntree pointed out years ago that diere is often a period 
between the growing-up of the children and going on to the 
ohl-age pension during wliich matters arc easier. But, in the 
main, it is a litc of ‘tightness’ and ‘contriving*. I often noticed 
that some of the happier wives were those whose husbands 
earned just a few shillings above the average for the street, but 
who in other respects lived in the same maimer as the rest. If 
the husband were a decent sort and let his wife have an extra 
shilling or tw’o, then she could be relieved of a deal of fine 
calculation; a sudden call for an clcctnc-light bulb, shoe 
repairs, or a boy’s Scout outfit did not cause her serious worry. 
Partly because ready money in any substantial amount is hard 
to come by, partly because housewives often do not see just 
how awkward a position they are putting themselves into by 
the slow mounting of a debt, the most elaborate shifts and 
devices can be carried out with pathetic concentration. I know 
one housewife who now spends about eight pounds a week at 
the grocer’s and could in these easier days pay it off weekly: 
but the habits of the thirties cannot be shaken off and she can 
never bring herself to clear it; she is happier on the ‘paying 
sonicthmg off’ system than she would be in paying outright. 
At my grandmother’s wc were not living ‘on relief’ but, like 
many around us, wc were ‘a bit short’. For years during the 
early thirties, I queued on Friday evenings for the family 
groceries; each weekly bill was between fifteen and twenty 
shillings, and always we carried something over. In my self- 
conscious teens I had a regular sick envy of those who paid off 
cheerfully, a horrid shyness at going through the weekly form 
of words, 'Grandma says she’ll leave five shillings till next 
week’. More recently, I know of one woman who slowly 
built up a debt of about one poimd at the butcher’s and then 
suddenly realized how large it was. She saw no way of finding 
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a spare pound all at once, and simply stopped going meat. 
But her family was sdll registered with him, so that she must 
have found it difficult to manage through the winter of 1952, 
when meat was none too pltititiful. The butcher, meanwhile, 
would have been glad to sec her and suggest an arrangement, 
but he knew she would not come. Any similar shopkeeper 
can give plenty of other examples. This is a situation which 
full employment and Welfare State arrangements have done a 
great deal to alter, but not as much as might be thought; the 
old habits persist. 

Usually the wife has to operate on her own this narrow 
system of weekly finance. That is why there is still strong 
competition between small shopkeepers over a pi nny ofl this 
or the willingness to make up small portions of tliat; these 
things may decide a sale. Twopence a pound on^iicat may seem 
negligible but can cause a bad wobble in the week’s planning; 
so can the sudden call to ‘rig out’ a boy for school camp or a 
girl for tlie Sunday-school concert, or for a present to a cousin 
who is getting married. There are alw'ays the clubs, or those 
drapers and fency-goods shops which, whether they take 
agents’ checks or not, arc a shilling cheaper than the big shops 
in town and may let you take articles away on a small payment. 
Almost always their materials are by no means as good as those 
which do cost only a shilling more; presents are shoddy and 
break, chromium is thin and peels soon. The clubs, or check- 
trading, tend to become a habit and the house-to-house agents 
arc adept at persuading clients to ‘keep the account open’ 
continuously, so that in many cases more money is leaking 
away weekly in this way than can really be spared. The cycle 
goes on: if the family is suddenly hard-up, then it is usuaDy the 
mother who goes short, who ‘pinches herself’ on food or 
clothes. 

Life is very much a week-by-week affair, with little likeli- 
hood of saving a lump sum to ‘fall back on’. There may be a 
tin box on the mantelpiece in which savings for the holiday are 
put, but this is not usual. There is no bank account, no sick pay 
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except that from the ‘National Health* and perhaps something 
from a club, and diese come to little enough. You may still sec 
housewives queueing at a quarter to nine each Tuesday outside 
the post-offices to claim their family allowances. If the ‘mester 
is laid off’ tliere may be real distress. The old habit of looking 
well after the wage-earners, particularly in food, is still alive; so 
is the stress on the need for all to ‘puU together’: the boat is 
likely to founder quickly otherwise. A wife is happy if she can 
‘ manage ’ or ‘ get along ’ ; if she can find somethmg left over for 
extras at the end of the week, she is very content. 

Here, as m most aspects of domestic life, the wife is by 
tradition responsible; the husband is out, wage-earning. He 
wants food .ind his own sort of relaxation when he comes home. 
I suppose this explains why, as it seems to me, the wife is often 
expected to be responsible for contraceptive practice, Mostnon- 
Catholic working-class fanulics accept contraception as an 
obvious convenience, but both husbands and wives are shy of 
clinics where advice is given, unless they arc dtiven dicre by 
ncar-dcsperation. The husband's shyness and an assumption 
that this is really her affair often ensure that he expects her to 
take care of it, that he ‘ can’t be bothered with it ’ . She has rarely 
been told anything before marriage, and the amount she has 
picked up from older girls or married women at work or nearby 
vanes enormously. She must take what advice she can early 
unless there are to be more children than either she or her 
husband want. When she has done that her knowledge of the 
possibilities is likely to be limited to coitus interruptus, the best- 
known type of pessary, and the sheath. Husbands tend not to 
like sheaths - ‘they take away the pleasure’; she may be 
embarrassed in buying either those or pessaries, and both are 
dear; coitus interruptus is probably the commonest practice. 

But to use any of these methods requires a rigid.discipUne, a 
degree of sustained competence many wives are hardly capable 
of. She forgets just once or ‘lets herself go’, or a sheath is cheap 
and bursts, or the husband demands awkwardly after a night at 
the club. How often, therefore, it is assumed that any children 
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after the first one or two were ‘not intended*. I am inclined to 
think that among, say, the middle-classes the cliild who was 
‘not intended* is apt to arrive when the parents are about forty. 
They have had two or three children during their late twenties 
and early thirties and their contraceptive practice has thereafter 
been effective. Perhaps by the time they reach forty they feel 
safer and grow careless. With the working-classes the pattern 
seems to be different: unless a miscarriage is procured, the first 
iinintcnded child is likely to arrive only a year or two after the 
others. It is usually accepted ‘philosophically*; after all ‘what 
did yer get married for?* It is a "philosophic* acceptance but 
one without much sentimentality; ‘kids arc a trouble*, they 
mean more work and less money to go round. But they ri'ccive 
the same indulgences and smothering attention. 

It is evident that a working-class mother will age early, that at 
thirty, after having t\wo or three children, she will have lost 
most of her sexual attraction; that between thirty-five and 
forty she rapidly becomes the shapeless figure the family know 
as ‘oiir mam*. She went into the world earlier than girls of 
other classes, began going around with boys at sixteen and w^as 
probably ‘courting regular’ at eighteen. At that time she was 
using freely a cheap and restricted range of cosmetics - lipstick, 
‘rouge*, and the cheaper perfumes, powders, and creams. She 
may practise some of this simple cosmetic routine for a ame 
after marriage, but it fairly soon ends, except for a rather heavy 
and crude ‘rouging* on special occasions - a ‘rouging’ that 
gives to faces insufficiently prepared the faintly Grock-like 
quality which some people take as evidence of the coarseness of 
die working-classes when they see them on holiday. 

By forty-five or fifty, ailments begin: you hear during the 
poorer periods that she is ‘nobbut middling* just now. There 
may be rheumatism, or a regular back-ache from a twenty- 
year-old undetected prolapse. The big fear, one which recurs 
constantly in conversation, is of a growth, visualized as some 
huge and ramping cancerous organism; or of a ‘stone*, 
imagined as a great hard pebble. 1 remember watching a 
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middle-aged mother with a fvill shopping-basket passing 
through Hunslct Feast (fair) one Friday obviously ‘ailing* and 
worried. She was attracted by the patter of a vast, screamingly 
and coarsely opulent woman in a herbalist stall. After a few 
moments of hesitation she went nearer and whispered her 
problem. She was sold for six shillings a packet of some sort of 
crystals . . . ‘Never mind what the doctors tell you, me dear. 
Take these twice a day in a tumbler of warm water and they’ll 
wash the stone avray. You’ll know no more about it. It’ll all 
come away in the toilet, dear.’ 

There is little time for ‘doctoring’; if things are bad she 
might get a bottle from the surgery, but usually the long wait 
there or a disinclination to keep on troubling the doctor (and 
something of a doubt that he can really do much to help) 
ensure that most times nothing is done. Now and again there 
will be trials of recommended patent medicines. Most doctors 
in w^orking-class districts know that there is usually little they 
can do. Their middle-aged housewife patients look after them- 
selves badly, work too long or hard, do not know how to relax, 
take insufficient sleep, have a badlv balanced diet. They expect 
to have to go on all the time, ‘fadging’, often muddling because 
the demands arc complex and heavy and yet must be met some- 
how. Always at the back of the wife’s mind, though probably 
not consciously, is the knowledge that if ‘anything happens’ to 
the husband she will have to ‘turn to’ and manage on her own, 
finding what ‘charring’ she can to supplement her pension. 

During the years in which my mother had the three of us on 
her own, she was never strong enough, since she had acute 
bronchial trouble, to do any outside work. She managed with 
surprising skill on a weekly twxnty-odd shillings from ‘the 
Guardians’ (some of this was in the form of coupons ex- 
changeable at specified grocers’). Surprising to a spectator, but 
not to her: she had been a gay young girl, I believe, but by this 
time had lost most of her high spirits. She was well past tlie 
striking of attitudes about her situation, and though she would 
gladly take a pair of old shoes or a coat, she thanked no one for 
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their pity or their admiration; she was without sentimentality 
about her position and never pretended to do more than go 
through with it. It was too much an unrelieved struggle to be at 
all enjoyable, and three young children, always hungry for 
more food and pleasures than she could afford, were not - 
except occasionally - rewarding companions. She helped 
herself along by smoking Woodbines - furtively, in case ‘ They’ 
found out: niy brother was trained to put the twopenny 
packet in the drawer without a w^ord if he came back from the 
shop to find a visitor at home. The tiny house was damp and 
swarming with cockroaches; the earth-closet was a stinking 
mire in bad weather. Food was unvaried but a lot more 
nourishing than it would have been with many mothers in that 
situation. My mother had firmness and intelligt^ce enough to 
resist all our demands for fish-and-chips and tea. and we drank 
nothing but cocoa. Wc had a succession of cheap stews with 
vegetables throughout each week: I remember S(.nueone 
bringing (I must have been about six at the time) a small box of 
assorted biscuits to tlie house, and how dazzled wc were by 
them. For a tea-time treat, wc occasionally had sweetened 
condensed milk on bread. Pocket-money was one penny a week 
for the wdiole family, so our separate turns came up every 
three weeks. We w'crc usually advised to buy something that 
could be shared, and we usually objected. Wc were always 
‘well turned out’, well darned throughout the year, and had 
new outfits at Whitsun; the last I remember were sailor-suits 
with whistles for the two boys. 

On one occasion my motlier, fresh from drawing her nn^ncy, 
bought herself a small treat, something which must have been a 
reminder of earlier pleasures - a slice or two of boiled ham or a 
few shrimps. We watched her like sparrows and besieged her 
all through tea-time until she shocked us by bursting out in real 
rage. There was no compensation; she did not want to give us 
this, and there could be no easy generosity in the giving. We 
got some, though we sensed that we had stumbled into somc- 
thing bigger than we understood. 
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This is an extreme case, though one in the true line of the . 
tradition. We need to avoid any suggestion of a sense ofberoism 
in the people (and diere are men, as well as women) who 
actually Uve this kind of life. It is challenging, and the lines on 
the face of an old working-class woman are often magniflcoidy 
expressive - but they are hard earned. We should not try to add 
a glamour to such a face ; it has its fineness without any artificial 
hght. It is often a face with a scaly texture and the lines, looked 
at closely, have grime in them; the hands are bony claws 
covered with densely lined skin, and again the dirt is well- 
ingrai ned there : years of snatched washes, usually in cold water, 
have caused that. The face has two marked lines of force - 
from die sides of the nose down to the compressed Ups; they 
tell of years of ‘calculating’. Or notice that many old working- 
class women have an habitual gesture which illuminates the 
years of their hfe behind. D. H. Lawrence remarked it in his 
mother: my grandmother’s was a repeated tapping of her 
fingers on the arm of her chair, a tapping which accompanied 
an endless working out of something in her head; she had had 
years of making out for a large number on very litde. In others 
you sec a rhythmic smoothing of the hand down the chair-arm, 
as though to smooth everything out and make it workable; in 
others there is a working of the Ups or a steady rocking. None 
of these could be caUed neurotic gestures, nor are they 
symptoms of acute fear ; they help the constant calculation. 

Today, if 1 hear someone using words like ‘sorrow* and 
‘misery’ freely, they usually sound sUghdy archaic; they are to 
be reserved for special events. To my grandmother they were 
regular words, together with ‘care’ and ‘hardship’, used as 
often and as meaningfully as ‘nuisance’ and ‘awkward’ among 
many of the people I know today. When my grandmother 
spoke of someone ‘taking the bread fiom her mouth* she was 
not being dramatic or merely figurative; she was speaking, 
from an unbroken and still relevant tradition, and her speech 
at such times had something of the elemental quality of 
Saxpn poetry: 
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I Can utter a true song about myself . . . how in toilsome days I 
often su&ied a time of hardship, how I have bone bitter sorrow in 
my breast 

So a working-class mother carries on. She has her ‘treats’ 
occasionally, as the men do. Her greatest pleasure, as Dr 
Zweig notes, is to be ‘ waited upon* in some way ; it may be by 
the daughters and the father taking over the house for a day, it 
may bc by going on a day trip, with large knife-and-fork 
meals laid on at intervals: it may be simply that she is taken to 
the pictures by the father. But in general she carries on with 
work until she becomes a grandmother, and then she has new 
callsforherhelp. 

There are some who become bitten-in and make it all a harsh 
ritual and their toil a badge of dreadful honour; there are some 
who are shiftless: for most there is, in varying degrees, a steady 
and se\£-fotgctful routine, one devoted to the Cimily and 
beyond proud self-regard. Behind it, making any vague pity ir- 
rekvant, is pride in thcknowledge thatso much revolves around 
them. This can make the most unpromising and unprepossrss- 
ingyoui^ woman arrive at amiddle-age in which she is, when in 
die midst of her home and family, splendidly ‘ there ’ and, under 
all the troubles, content. Her husband may be tlie ‘mester’ in 
the household, but she is not a door-mat; she and he know her 
value and virtue if she is, in her way, a ‘good mother’. The 
naggiii^ wife is still one of the m^or villains in truly popular 

But how far is all this being transmitted, it may be asked, to 
die teen-age girls who walk the streets in the evenmg? They 
Seem to fill the space between leaving school and marriage with 
thrice-weekly visits to ‘musicals’ and ‘romantic dramas’ at tlie 
pictures, with fantasy love-stories, and with successive hops 
at the ‘Palais’, the ‘Mecca’, the ‘Locarno’, or the Public Baths. 
Their jobs rarely engage more than a small portion of their 
pexscmalitie^ they swm to have Htde interest as committed 
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activities and little in the home. Surely they are most of them 
flighty, careless, and inane? 

I shall be discussing that aspect in later chapters. Here the 
emphasis is on the other side, on why matters are not always as 
bad as they at flrst appear. Girls like these have only a brief 
flowering period, only a few years during which they have no 
responsibihtics and some spare money. A surprisingly high 
proportion of them, in view of the forces which discourage it, 
take up healthy outdoor activity. For most, what is so con- 
veniently and insistendy offered is suflicient, and these arc 
indoor activities. These girls are often bored by their work; 
there are plenty of people w ho know the easier ways of winning 
from tlieni the money in their pockets. They seem soon to be 
enveloped in the chrysalis of an adolescent daydream. Every- 
thing they choose to do seems urban and tnvid; it would be 
difflcult to hold their attention for long to anything not part of 
the dream. 

Yet there is rarely any revolt against home, even though 
there may be little apparent positive response to it. Home’s 
‘ alright’ (the adjective is used to indicate something you accept 
but have no enthusiasm for) ; you Uve ther-*; you do not usually 
leave it ; nor do you think ab< >ut it or stay in It if you can get out 
at nights. But it seems to me that this gay, and it is in many ways 
gay, life of the teens is not regarded as finally ’real*, as the rml 
business of life. It is enjoyed and not regretted; it rarely aflixts 
the sense that, after all, the real business of life is getting married, 
and having a family. It is certainly ’life’ in a sense that school 
never was; you learn a lot in this period about what life leaSy 
is and means, through gossip and the talk at work; you enjoy 
yourself. But real life, (]UL.>tions of ftm apart, is marriage: for 
both sexes the mam dividmg-line in a working-cl^ss life is this, 
not a change of job or town or going up to a university or 
qualifying in a profession. Marriage is the end of diis tempotaty 
&eedom for a woman and the beginning of a life in which 
'scraping* will be normal. With most this pattern is taken & 
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it lasts but short. 'iCIiilEre is a -wealdi of meaning in the phrase 
used as soon as a gixl has found a man she is going to marry, 
‘I’m going steady iiow’. 

Once that happois, she begins to draw upon her older roots. 
She has some hard lessons to learn and there are bound to be 
awkward periods before she finally settles. The more careless 
refuse to learn, go on smoking and ‘picture-going’ while the 
kids knock around scruiSly. Most pick up a rhythm which 
goes back beyond the dance-tunes and the cinema’s lovers. 
Watch the way a girl who, in view of the extent to which her 
taste is assaulted by the flashy and trivial, should have an 
appalling sense of style can impose on even the individually 
ugly items she buys that sense of what it is important to re-create 
in a living-room. Watch the way she handles a^aby; not the 
more obvious features, the carelessness of hygiene and the 
trivialities, but the acceptance of a child in the crook of the arm 
or in a bath by flie fire. 

She has usually had some training before leaving school, 
helping a little witli the cleaning at home, looking after younger 
brothers, pushing out their own or the neighbour’s baby. But 
this may not amount to a lot, and after six or seven years of 
determined trivialization the surprising fact is that she takes up 
the threads so well. That is because they have never been 
broken, but only casually covered over. Those young wives 
who stay at work until the children come, or after, if grandma 
or a nursery will look after them, are not usually rcvoltii^ 
against the demands of marriage hut rather prolonging, for 
what they know must be a limited period, the time when they 
can have spare money for little luxuries - fairly frequent boUed 
bam at two shillings a quarter or fish-and-chips for supper two 
or three nights a week. When that goes, it goes : most working 
class girls do not much pine for their lost freedom; they never 
regarded it as other than temporary. 

They do mishandle their children by ‘educated’ standards; 
XjBiean by the standards usually advocated in modem books 
OB dbildcue. ft is a woikin^<lass tradition of long staadmg to 
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indulge not only children but young people all the way up Co 
marriage. Babies are smothered with love and attention,, not 
allowed to cry, stuffed till their little bellies ache and then given 
dubious remedies in sixpenny packets; even today many of 
them are rarely left without a ‘dummy’ and that probably 
'(lipped in syrup, jogged condnually in their magnificent prams, 
hardly ever left alone by mother, by father when he gets home 
from work, by grandparents, and kept up far too late. Later, 
though sometimes the girls may be expected to help a little in 
the house and the boys may take on a ‘newspaper-roimd’, the 
remarkable feature, in view of how much the mother has to do 
and how short is spare money, is that they are asked to do so 
little and that spare-time money-making is so often regarded as 
for their own pockets. How often do the children wash up? 
How often are they bought disproportionately expensive 
presents - bikes of the most splendid kind and prams almost 
full-size? Parents expect and encourage the children, even in 
adolescence, to do little to support the house in labour or 
money. Most of what a working-class girl knows on marrying 
about the running of a home she has usually assimilated un- 
consciously. She may be ‘earning good money’ and costing a 
lot to keep, but she is probably paying less than she costs to her 
mother. If this is a blind selfishness, it is a selfishness which the 
parents condone and support ; there is all the rest of life to come 
and you cannot do much about that; you must let them ‘’ave 
a good time while they can’ ; after all, ‘ yer’ only young once*. 


D. Father 

Like his wife, a working-class man often seems to me almost 
physically recognizable. He tends to be small an4 dark, lined 
and sallow about the face by the time he has passed thirty. Itie 
bone-structure of the face and neck then shows dearly, widt 
a suggestion of the whippet about it In general, these physical 
marks are observable early, and renudn throughout life, litus 
though this is lightly put - if I of some of my j^bafesdcnuil 
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a^v|naiwtafir«K who Were bom into the working-classes put on 
the sort of flat cap and neckerdii^ which go with lookup 
*county or if we leave our cellars open, the sit of the cap and 
die neckerchief, or the structure of the bones round the neck 
make us look, not like the sporting middle-classes, but like 
working-men on a day ofil 

The point of departure for an understanding of the position 
of die working-class father in his home is that he is the boss 
there, the ‘ master in his own house This he is by tradition, and 
neither he nor his wife would want the tradition changed. She 
will often refer to him before others as ‘ Mr W.’ or ‘ the mcster 
This does not mean that he is by any means an absolute ruler 
or that he gets or expects his own way in everything. It often 
accompanies a carefulness, a willingness to help and be ‘con- 
siderate’, to be ‘a good husband’, hi the lazy or insensitive, it 
may support a considerable selhshness or near-brutality. In 
either case, thefe is likely to be a deference to him as the main 
breadwiimer and heavy worker, even though these assump- 
tions are not always correct today. He remains the chief con- 
tact with the outer world which puts the money into the 
house. 

There is often a kind of roughness in his manner which a 
middle-class wife would find insupportable. A wife will say 
how worried she is because something is amiss, and ‘ the mcster 
will be mad’ when he gets home ; he may ‘ tell yer off’ harshly 
or in a few cases may even ‘ bash’ you, especially if he has had a 
couple of pints on the way from work. Or middle-aged wives 
will say to a younger one, ’’e’s good to yer, i’n’t *e?’, meaning 
that he is not likely to become violent in word or act, or that he 
does not leave his wife alone almost every night, or that he 
will ‘see *ei^ out’ if she gets into diflictilties with the house- 
keeping allowance. This is in part a heavy peasant crudeness in 
pei:soiialrelaticmsandexpression,andcleaclydoesnotnecessarily 
indicate a lack of aflecdon, or a helplessness on the wife’s part. 
Ihe man who is able to gprowl is also able to defend; he has 
mrncihiflg ofthp cock about him. Hence, xoug^ boys «uce often 
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admired; the head-shaking over them is as proud as it is ruefid- 
‘’e’s a real lad' people say. 

A husband is therefore not really expected to help about the 
house. If he does, his wife is pleased; but she is unlikely to 
harbotu: a grudge if he does not. ‘When all’s said and done’, 
most tilings about a house are woman’s work: ‘Oh, that’s not 
a man’s job,’ a woman will say, and would not want him to do 
too much of tliat kind of thing for fear he is thought womanish. 
Or the highest praise will take the form, ‘’e’s ever so good 
about the ’ouse. Just like a woman’ : if he does help much he is 
doing it in place of the woman whose job it should be; the 
household chores are not joint responsibilities. 

So it is a positive act of helpfulness if he decides to help with 
washing up or the baby. In many cases a wife would not only 
‘never dream’ of having his help with the washing, but docs 
not feel that she can ‘’ave the washing around* when he is at 
home. There are often difficulties of drying-space, especially 
on rauiy days, that are aggravated by the need for a complicated 
system of putting the damp stuff round the fire on a clothes- 
horse and taking it off again into a basket or zinc bath at the 
times when the husband wants to ‘see t’fire*. 

There are many husbands who regard all the family’s money 
affairs as a shared concern, who hand over their wage-packet on 
Friday night and leave its disposition to their wives. But an 
assumption just as characteristic, in my experience, is that the 
wage-packet is the husband’s, and that he gives his wife a fixed 
amount for housekeeping each week. There are many house- 
holds where the wife does not know how much her husband 
earns. This does not necessarily mean that she is poorly treated. 
‘Oh, ’e sees me alright,’ or ‘’e treats me alright,’ she will say, 
meaning that she is not left short but implying, in jhe phrasing 
itself) that the distribution of the wage lies with him. The wi& 
is often responsible, out of this fixed amount, for any replace* ; 
ments - of crockery, furnishings, and so on ; the more thot^he-' 
fill of these husbands will be open ^ suggestion, will ^:omise|.; 
sowething out of the next payment tff overtiaae. ^l^iite iofieit 
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dbe 'wife's share of any overtime money only arrives qtiixoti* 
cally. Sometimes she feek unable to discuss family finandal 
problems 'with her husband, and this may extend even to such 
a question as whether it is possible to send a child to the 
grammar-school. There will be discussion of a kind, and parti- 
cularly if it has to be decided whether a child can be kept at a 
grammar-school after sixtem, but it is not usually a precise 
discussion of financial ways and means, of how this can be cut 
here or that pleasure reduced there. 

If he is on the dole, and the same assumptions naturally apply 
whether he is in that position through iU health or ill luck or 
shiftlessness, both husband and wife assume that he must still 
have his pocket-money. Self-respect is involved^ ‘a man can’t 
be 'without money in ’is pocket’ ; he would then feel less than a 
man, feel ’tied to’ his 'wife and inferior to her, and such a 
situation is against nature, fie must have money for cigarettes 
and beer, perh^is even for an occasional bet; the amount 
regularly spent each week, even by men out of work, would 
seem in many cases excessive to, say, the professional middle- 
dasses. Fifteen cheap cigarettes a day seems normal, and those 
cost about thirteen shillings a week ; for a man out of work and 
drawing the dole, one pound a week for pocket-money is the 
figure I most commonly hear nowadays. Such things as 
dgaxettes and beer, it is felt, arc part of life; without them, 
life would not be life ; there are rarely any other major interests 
to make these pleasures less relevant and worth forgoing. 
It is, I suppose, the sense that such things are part of the mimmum 
staple of life which makes many families, even where the 
lludMud is working well and has plenty of money in his pocket, 
maintain, the old arrangement whereby the wife buys ‘with 
dte grocerios' - that is, out of the housekeeping money - a 
ptoportum of the husband’s weekly cigarettes. 

1 noted that girls are usually indulged by parents, but that, 
eiqMxaally fiefore they leave school, they are expected to do 
tnotc about the house than their brothers. A boy soon acquires 
joaijiatlingof the feding d>at *it*s different fi>r men’ whii^% 
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will have in greater strength when he is grown-up. On leaving 
school the attitude quickly strengthens; he is, probably for ihe 
first time, dose to his fiidier and finds his &ther ready to be 
close to him ; they now share the real world of work and men's 
, pleasures 

All this IS still largdy true and must be put first, but has much 
too strongly imphed that the husband is selfish and leaves all 
the troubles to his wife The basic assumption is that the man is 
master of the house Some of the expressions of this assumption, 
and these not the more unusual ones, might seem grossly un£dr 
to the women Yet there are a great many husbands who are 
thoughtful and hdpful, who spend much of their fiee tune at 
home, making and mending Even so, there is the soise diat 
the father occupies a special posiuon There are some dungs, 
difiiailt and men’s things - such as chopping wood - which 
only he can do, there are others which he may do without 
undemunmg the order, such as getting himself off to work or 
brmging his wife a cup of tea in bed occasionally. 

Among some younger husbands there ire signs of a stiriking 
change m the basic attitude Some wnves press for it and find 
then husbands ready to modify the outlook they inherited 
from their fathers Here as elsewhere, no doubt, educational 
improvements are quicdy but pervasively promoting a 
different attitude among diose who are leady to be affected. 
More particular!), a few husbands and wives may be in- 
fluenced by the example of some young professional and 
lower-middle-class husbands who have learned, especially 
smee the war, to help their wives as partial substitute for the 
daily help then class can no longer always afford. Some 
workmg-class husbands will share the washmg up if their waves 
go out to work, or will take turns with the baby if their job 
releases them early and not too tired But many wives conw 
home from work just as tired as their husbands and *sct to* t0 
do all the housework without help from them. And not inan^ 
working-class husbands will help ^etr wives by ^ushitig; ikk 
baby rauod the streets m its 
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'soft*, and most vdves would sympathize with the view. 

If a wife has a conscious wish, it is probably not for a husband 
who does such things, but rather for one who remains a 
husband in much the old sense, yet ‘a good one’ in the old 
sense, for one who is ‘steady’ and ‘a good worker’, one who is 
not likely to land her suddenly in poverty, who is likely to be 
kept on if sackings begin , who brings home his money regularly, 
who is generous with his bonuses. 

Emotionally, his best contribution is to be, without being 
soft or ‘womanish’, ready to agree, to live according to the 
idea that happy married life is ‘a matter of give and take’. A 
great many, perhaps most, husbands do this: workmg-class 
people have a host of jokes about marriage, but not against 
marriage. They arc not harassed by tlic ambivalences of some 
more sdf-conscious people who are so shocked at tlie thought 
that they may end up in the bourgeois satisfaction of their 
parents that it tikes them years to reahze that thev hke bemg 
married, and even enjoy its ordinary duties and everyday 
necessities. Workmg-class men and women stdl accept marriage 
as normal and ‘right’, and that in their caily twenties. What 
a husband is earning at twenty-one, he is likely to be earning at 
£fty-one; he probably married a girl &om exaedy his own 
dass, and they set about ‘ getting a home of their own together’ 
and living their lives inside it. 


E. The Neighbourhood 

Home may be private, but the front door opens out of the 
living-room on to the street, and when you go down the one 
step or use it as a seat on a warm evening you become part of 
the li& of t^e neighbourhood. 

To a visitor they are understandably depressing, these 
massed proletarian areas; street afrer regular street of shoddily 
uniform houses intersected by a dark pattern of gimiels and 
anickets (aUey-ways) and courts; mean, squalid, and in a 
peonanmt hal^frjg; a study in shades of dirty-grey* without 
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greenness or the blueness of sky; degrees darker (ban thenordi 
or west of the to-wn, than ' the better end*. The brickwcHk and 
the woodwork are cheap; the wood goes too long between 
repaintings - landlords are not as anxious to keep up the value 
of the property as are owner-occupiers. The nearest park or 
green open space is some distance away, but the terraces are 
gap-toothed with sour and bnck-bespattered bits of waste- 
ground and there is a piece of free ground half a mile away, 
called ‘t’ Moor’. Evocative name: it is a chnkered six-acre 
stretch surrounded by works and grimy pubs, with a large red- 
brick urinal at its edge. 

The houses are fitted into the dark and lowering canyons 
between the giant factories and the services which attend them; 
’the barracks of an uidustry’ the Hammonds called them. The 
goods-luies pass on embankments m and around, level with 
many of the bedroom wmdows, carrying the products the 
men’s work to South Africa, Nigeria, Australia. The viaducts 
interweave with the railway hnes and with die canals below; 
die gas-works fit mto a space somewhere between them all, 
and the pubs and graceless Methodist chapels stick up at 
intervals throughout. The green stuff of the region forces its 
way where it can - and that is almost everywhere - in stunted 
patches. Rough sooty grass pushes through the cobbles; dock 
and netde insist on a defiant life in the rough and trampled 
earth-heaps at the comers of the waste-pieces, undeterred by 
* dog-muck’, cigarette packets, old ashes; rank dder, dirty 
privet, and rosebay 'willow-herb take hold m some of the 
‘backs’ or in the walled-off space behmd the Ckirporataon 
Baths. All day and all mght the noises and smeUs of the disttid;- 
factory hooten, trains shunting, the stink of the gas-woiks 
remind you that hfc is a matter of shifts and dockings4n!» 
and-out. The children look improperly fed, inapproptiEtdly 
clothed, and as though they coidd do with more sunlight 
green fields. 

But to the insider, these are small worlds, each- honM»* 
j^epeous and weU-ddSned as a vil^ge. Down bdbw, 4ip 
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main road running straight into town, the bosses* cars whirr 
away at five o’clock to converted farm-houses ten miles out in 
the hills; the men stream up into their district They know it, 
as do all its inhabitants, in intimate detail - automatically 
slipping up a snicket here or through a shared lavatory block 
there; they know it as a group of tribal areas. Pitt Street is 
certainly one of ours; just as certainly as Prince Consort Street 
next to it is not, is over the boundary in another parish. In luy 
own part of Leeds I knew at ten years old, as did all my 
contemporaries, both the relative status of all the streets around 
us and where one part shaded into another. Our gang fights 
were tribal fights, between streets or groups of streets. 

Similarly, one knows practically everybody, with an 
intimacy of tletail - that these people have a son w ho 'got < iii’ or 
emigrated; dut those have a daughter who went wrong or one 
who married away .ind is doing well; that this old ni.m livmg 
alone on his pension shops at die horscineai plate in town and 
smokes a sixpenny mixtuic of herbs; that this old housewife is 
a fusspot and scours hci window-ledges and steps t wicc aw'cek, 
on her knees on a bit of old harding, and even wa.sbes the biick- 
work up to shoulder height; that dns young woman had her 
black child after the amiual visit of the circus a few years ago; 
that this woman’s idiot child can be trusted to run errands; diat 
that old woman is alw'ays ready to sit up with an invalid for 
* a consideration ’ ; that this man is a specially skilled worker and 
has been doing well for some time, so that he takes his family 
for a lavish week at Blackpool each summer and bought a 
television set before anyone else; they have weekly bvrtiked 
seats at the Empire Theatre, the lad gets more icc-crcam than 
any of his mates, and more dian usually expensive presents at 
Christmas and birthdays. 

This is an extremely local life, in which everything is remark- 
ably near. The houses, I said, open on to die street; the street 
itself, compared with those of suburbia or the new homing- 
estates, is narrow; the houses opposite are only jmt over the 
cobUes and the shops not much farther. For the things you want 
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only periodically you may drop down two or three hundred 
yards to the shops on the mam tram-route or go mto town; 
day-to-day services are just over the road or round the comer, 
and practically every street has its corner-shop, usually a 
general grocer’s or paper-shop Ihe paper-shop vondow is a 
litter of odds-and-bobs, if the hght is kept on at nights the 
children make n a mectmg-place , a frame-full ofhttle sixpence- 
a- week advertisements on die wall at the side makes an exchange 
and mart for the area, full of items ‘ui v g condition' or ‘cheap 
for quick sile’ or ‘almost new’* ‘Blue Court Shoes, almost 
new, 10/-’, ‘Boy’s 1 weed Coat (fit i4)£ars), ra/rt; 3 ftDivaa 
(cost ;(’4-appl) after 7’ 

The grotti, whose comer-shop is the he usewivts’ club as it is 
m most kinds of district, w ill liardlv pr isper unless he respects 
the forms of the neighbourhood Ncvscomcis may pm to the 
shelf at the back of the counter one of those notices which the 
local jobbmtr priuu rs produce, ‘Please Do Not Ask for Credit 
As A Refusal Might Offend’, but whethei the xiotiee stays up 
or nor most of them have to stirt gumg ‘tick’ before long. 
Mmy housewives remember how ob’igmg their grocer was 
during the depression he knew fhey had not enough money 
to pay oft the bill ea* h week that b might have to wait for 
months , but it he did n it st rve them die rc would have been no 
eusLomtis, so hi kept on and vseatheicd it, or shut up shop after 
atime Now he goes on providing an almost seven-days-a-wede 
V rvite, with Sunday morning as one of the busiest, and if you 
do find him shut, j ou eau go round to the hen se door. 

He may be horn st or up to all so.ts of shifty tricks, but his 
relation to his customers is different from that of the shop- 
keeper m middle-class areas There he tends to assume, in 
manner at least, a lov^er status than his customers*, he may cam 
more than many of them do but he acts as then servant and calk 
them ‘madam Hcie the shop-keeper is among his own cks^ 
jkough his mcome may sometimes be above the average for 
the neighbourhood. In such a case, since he has the tastes and 
habits of the neighboorhood, he is a lucky man, one &£ the 
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‘ better-off’ ; he lives in the same kind ofhouse, sends his children 
to the same school, dresses similarly, but has money to save 
or for extra pleasures. 

Unless he gets a council-house, a working-class man is 
likely to live in his local area, perhaps even in the house he 
‘got the keys for’ the night before his wedding, all his life. He 
has Uttle call to move if he is a general labourer, and perhaps 
hardly more if he is shilled, since his skill is likely to be in a 
trade for which several nearby works, or some only a train 
ride away, provide vac-incies. He is very unlikely to be the 
only one doing his kind of job in the aiea. lie is more likely 
to change his place of work than his place of living; he belongs 
to a district more tlian to one works. He may have a cousin 
who teaches, married a girl in Nottingham .in^ settled there; 
he may have a brother who met a girl in .Srr.tland dining the 
war and brought her down here, Eut by and large the family 
live near and l*vc ‘always’ lived nc-ir: each Christmas Day 
they all go to tea at Grandma’s. 

Nor docs he travel a great deal, in spite of the great changes 
in transport during the last fifty years. There arc ‘chara* trips, 
football e.Kcursions and perhaps an annual luihday, and fw ca- 
sional train trips to the funeral or wcdduig of some luembci 
of a branch of the fanuly forty or fifty miles away. Before he 
married, he may possibly have gone to the Contment, or seen 
some distant parts of England by push-bike; he probably 
travelled a great deal during war-service or National Service. 
But affer marriage, and if wc leave aside the occasions just 
mentioned, the speed and tlic extent of his travel are not much 
different from what they w'ould have been thirty years ago. The 
car has not reduced distance for him; the trains arc no faster 
than they were three-quarters of a century ago. True, he will 
usually travel by bus if he has to travel, but the point is that be 
normally has to undertake very little travel except within a 
mile or two. The local quality of the day-to-day life of a 
working-class man is well-illustrated by the way he will stiH 
trudge half-way across town with a handcart or old pram. 
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transporting a sixth-hand kitchen table he has picked up che*ip 
from someone who knew someone. It will take the better part 
of an evening, but seems normal procedure. One is reminded 
of Tess of the d’Urbervilles moving from one valley to another 
and seeming, to herself, to move from one country to another. 
1’he contrast is not so acute, but the workuig-man in this 
instance is nearer Tess than he is to the city soliator who runs 
out seven miles for a round of golf. For plenty of working- 
class people a bus journey to relatives half-way across the 
county is still a matter for considerable thought and upheaval. 

Their experience of public transport is so often hectic. If a 
man travels to work, he probably goes on a crowded work- 
men’s tram; or he goes on an equally crowded tram to the 
footb.ill match. If his wife goes shoppmg in town, she usually 
goes at Just the time when lots of others from her neighbour- 
hood are free to do the same - that is, on Saturday afternoon; 
if the family go to the sea they will travel on a packed ‘trip* 
or Bank Holiday train. Working-class men arc likely to have 
quiet transport only when they arc oft work through illness, 
and the rest arc still working. 

Life centres on tlie groups of known streets, on their complex 
and active group hfc. Thuik, for example, of the mass of 
fuiancUl arrangements which ate transacted between house and 
house, the insurance collectors, the clothmg clubs, the ‘did- 
dlcms’, the Christmas clubs, the ‘Snowballs’, the ‘draws’ of all 
kinds. Sixpence a week is given to a man known for years who 
comes on his bike in a worn mackintosh and remembers to 
ask how the rheumatism is; the woman three doors up is paid 
a shilling a week for a chromium lamp chosen from a colourful 
catalogue, or for a ‘check’ taken out to get someone a set of 
clothes. The check scheme may be managed from an office in 
town or fifty miles away; what these people know' is that Mrs 
Jackson, who has been a neighbour for years, is running it and 
‘speaks well of it’. 

There are the men s Masomc-type organizadons, the Royal •' 
and Antediluvian Order of Bufi^oes and the Inid^aidatt 
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Order of Odd Fellows, with complicated systems of dues and 
payments out. There are numerous whist-drives, arranged by a 
variety of organizations; tlsey seem to attract particularly 
housewives over thirty-five, those whose children can be left 
on their own or whose husbands have died and left them 
lonely. They sit verv liappily, talking in the intervals and 
enjoying tlie mild excitement of the chance of a prize. There is 
usually a sharp-eyed woman who is all out for prizes, who sets 
an uncomfortable pace and is hkeJy to ‘tell off’ her partners if 
they are silly enough to revoke. As they come home you will 
almost certainly hear someone say, ‘Did y’ sec that woman in 
dark blue? Wasn’t she fcetn? Ah go for the company and ah 
like a game ... ah can't abide these keen women.’ 1 here arc- the 
Coronation .and Victory parties, arranged by single streets. A 
village may have a Coronation festival and still manage Ui at t 
roughly as a unit; in cities the County Horough Council will 
organize festivities in the parks, and the working-classes will 
partake of them. But they never fed that it is ically their show; 
it may be a democratic item of organization, but is not a really 
communal act; for tliat one must, in these cities, think by 
streets. 

We may come closer by looking througli the eyes of the 
child glanced at earlier. He is, say, a boy of eleven going to tlie 
paper-shop for liis Saturday magazine, for the IViztird or the 
Hotspur. Here he passes a shop where they never grumble at 
being asked to sell pennyworths of sweets, here u pal’s father 
smoking in the doorway in his shirtsleeves, after the la:>t shift 
before the week-end; here a broken-down wooden fence out 
of which large spiders can be teased; here the off-licence witli 
its bell clanging as someone comes out with a small jug of 
vinegar. 

There arc the varieties oflight he will know : the sun forcing 
its way down as far as the ground-floor windows on a very 
sunny afternoon, the foggy grey of November over the 
slates and chimneys, the misty evenings of March when the 
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gangs congregate in the vv atery yellow light of the kicked and 
sciatehcd gia Jjnip Or iIe* smells the he cr -and- Woodbine 
smell of the men on Saiiiidu muhts, the chcip-powdcr-and- 
rreain sin# 11 of his grown-up sisters, fisli-and-c hips, the fresh 
start Kuiess of new clothes at Whitsun, the pirvasi/e auia of 
limit - Jog, cat, aijil huinan Most aru ictn t of all a scene with 
nt^isc, lignt, and smell - bervtcen clf'vtii and twelve on a 
sunny Suudav inorniug, \\lien all do*'rs are open and most 
su j s cKcnp# d, the roast ner ^ i^ivcs 'MiritsHivour Irotn almost 
c\(r' hocac, thf wu/it >ts mix tlwir uoisc with enh other, 
^ou t m li#*ar families taikun*' >r Liuj.lniu’^ or quarrelling But 
rrid# islnu epuf! Jliu » iu t o'» os^i tJl i< a stn^c of 

ca ^ 1# f It ciUon, ind uooJ fo )J to coinc 

\ less St js 1 r > Ik vouij hast In t\\n tlir ‘tin'd'^-airc'ss* 
^bnol- # ; 11 i;r «r a-pin > , \ wtit IniLi by the day 

tjoiiiJ#|o iriU>\s > bv Jv old UKU 1 ul pnit idea workiiig- 
cla n#)nse\vivt‘^ \vpb then .noiiung otli 're the wireless 

m i Ic the Light Piogramtnc and Radio I uxembourg available. 
liK) had i riightv uni api ai# nil\ udm rtmi ninmer of play- 
ing dll mils and tis ad».s nmdt > rt j dn < rit ^ ot great swings 
ni ikIo 1\ , t > t.r\ tuMt tiansJaf# d lilt#; ai ithirofbiirplings 
and Hucii L^s of trollops ihitiiijs and irurgb runs, with a 
piitn I'liriv skittish mill \t thctnclt'ft i# h u.ovcmcn. Iflhcar 
Viikthhi or I lifl my h(uit w Aihilou now idivs, no matter how 
ph td I bt n It pvMvrnautb a^thcstie t-jn uios pliscd it They 
hivt ge^iji but little haiid-O]. cidU J touij#iahontS 011 carts still 
conn round, annoiinctd hy a great clanging bell; and the 
rag-and-bonc men stjJl shout out oifns of goldfish for old 
cliithes ind jim-jars. 

r h# 1 e art the bo) ( idtlt t pleasures of taste, nt it ao much the 
ordmary toffees and boiled sweets, nor even die sherbet- 
fountains, monJ.ey nuts, and aniseed balls, but th^ stuff of 
which each generation of boys cransmits the secret - a penny 
stick of licoiicc or some ciniiamcm roist from the chemist, two 
pennyworth of broken locust, a portion of chips ‘with some 
scraps, please’, well soused with salt and vinegar and eaten 
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out of a piece of newspaper which is licked at the end. Eaten 
in this way, as you slowly v^alk down the pavement at night, 
they are delicious. 

There is the animal life of the neighbourhood: the crowd of 
domestic pets, with mongrel dogs the most interesting, tlioiigh 
cats are more numerous than dogs. The starlings occupy the 
public buildings in town, but sparrows abound hero and 
occasional pigeons raid the cobblestones; imcc can be found in 
the communal middens, and ladybirds have a way of appear- 
ing in the mucky bits of back-garden; at the end of the yard 
may be an orange-box for a few rabbits or an elaborately 
tiered series of crates housing budgerigars. 

There arc the occasional special excitements^ a funeral or a 
wedding in the street, a chimney on fire, a ctsalTnau’s hi>rsc 
down on the icy cobbles, an attempted gassing in the kitchen 
oven, a family row winch can be heard from half a dozen doors 
away on each side. Most absorbing of all to a boy are the games 
of die street, with the lamp-post taking the place of the tree on a 
village green. Between five and thirteen, roughly, you play 
with your own sex. (lanics change as the year unfolds, follow- 
ing the products of the season (e.g. ‘conkers'), or simply by the 
boys’ own intuitively followed rhythm. At one time evervone 
is playing ‘taws’, with his marbles ranked in prestige according 
to age and killing power ; quite suddenly marbles go and every- 
body wants a threepenny peashooter. Occasionally new amuse- 
ments have a vogue, like the yo-yo of the thirties, but usually 
these are only temporary. Games should normally require no 
equipment other than a ball or stick; they should make use of 
available materials, of the lamp-posts, the flagstones, and the 
flat ends of houses. Hoops and shuttlecocks have almost 
entirely gone, and whips-and-tops are not so popular now; 
but ‘pisebair, ‘tig’, hopsc<jtch across the flags, and a great 
number of games involving running round the lamp-posts or 
in and out of the closet-areas, such as ‘Cowboys and Indians*, 
arc still popular. Girls still like skipping-ropes, and almost 
peculiar to them is the game of dressing-up - trailing round the 
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streets iii grown-ups’ cast-off clothes and old lace, as ‘a wed- 
ding’. Now and again a couple of boys sec to work in a back- 
yard and make a ‘bogey’ out of a couple of planks and the 
wheels off an old pram' then they race down the pavements or 
on the nearest bit of taniiac’d road, operating the wooden 
luiid-brakc as they approach the tram-route. 

Rhyinmg cliants survive, to accompany the games - ‘ceny- 
meeiiy - imny - mo’: ‘onc-two-threc-a'Iaiiy’: ‘tinker - 
tailor - soldier - sailor’ : ‘I like codec, I like tea. I hke sitting on 
a bLi( k man’s knee’, for the rest, there are songs on only a few 
(Kcasions - the voting song, ‘ Vote, Vote, Vote for Mister . . . 
an occasional Bonfiie Night collecting Noug; and the chants 
used, in a flat sing-song, after a few carols at a house-door: 

( 'hiisuii IS IS o nn’ijg: th*' -ousf is fit, 

ije pnt A fjeunv in the old m.iri\ h.it. 

If vou h,ivcjf t got a peijii) i ha’penny will Jo, 

If you haven’t g<»i a ha’penny - God bless you. 

or 

We wish vou a merry CJinstinas; wc wish you a merry Christmas; 
We wish you a iiKiry ('hristma.>, and a H.ippy New Year. 

Of ‘ outings those rccicatioiis wlm li in vid vc spending a few 
coppers leaving the home- ground, the sequence is deter- 
mined almost entirely by the seasons. There arc outings with 
jaiii-jars to a dirty stream a mile or so aw'iv, ior sticklebacks 
and red-throats; blackberrying, also with jain-jars, even 
farther afield, past the church with the whalebone arches; 
raids on die nearest rhubarb and turnip fields, or a litde birds*- 
ncsting. Those who can cadge a few coppers from their mothers 
go to the public baths; or occasionally catch a tram to some 
remote part of the city where the children’s playground is said 
to be good, and spend the whole day there with a few sand- 
wiches and a bottle of pop between the lot of them. In autumn, 
whole days can be passed watching the ‘feast* set up, and 
working out what it will be possible to go on. 

So the days and the weeks succeed one another, often dull 
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and grey, but relieved by all kinds of excitements. There is a 
rhythm, but it is the rhythm of a brick-world, to which those 
of the seasons or of the great religious festivals are only in- 
cidental. At each week-end, perhaps, there is Friday night’s 
shopping with Mother down a shopping street that is all bustle 
and warmth and gregarious spending, and the trams rattle and 
flash past constantly. There is the whole week-end ahead, wnth 
the pictures on Saturday, or a chapel concert with a hot supper 
in the Sunday-school room; bacon and eggs for Sunday 
breakfast, the big Sunday tea. Then, throughout the year, 
Pancake T uesday. Voting Day, which is always a hohday, Hc't- 
cross Buns on Good Friday, die Autumn ‘Feast’, Mischief 
Night, and all die weeks of cadging and collc«tnig for Bonfire 
Night. It IS a truly urban tire, with very little wood that has 
known a tree for the last few years, a fire composed of old 
mattresses and chairs - re}ilaced now that someone’s club turn 
has come up - or a horsehair sofa displaced by a niodern one 
on hire purchase. As the firewc»rks run out, you bake potatoes 
round the fire’s edges. 

It is because for all ages such a life can have a peculiarly 
gripping wholeness, that after twenty-five it can be difficult 
for a working-class person to move either into another kmd 
of area or even into another area of the same kind. We all know 
of working-class people’s diHiculties in setding into die new 
council-house estates. Most react instinctively again.sr con- 
sciously planned group activities; they are used to a group life, 
but one which has started from the home and worked out- 
wards in response to the common needs and amusements of a 
densely packed neighbourhood. In these brick and concrete 
wastes they feel too exposed and cold at first, they suffer from 
agoraphobia; they do not feel ‘it’s homely’ or ‘neighbourly’, 
feel ‘too far from everything’, from their relatives and from 
the shops; they do not much take to gardening unless they have 
been used to running an allotment, and not always then; they 
long to put up hen-Wts, and they acquire dogs and cats. 
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The strength of this sense of home and neighbourhood may 
be seen at its most pathetic in those old men who fill the read- 
ing-rooms of the branch public libraries. They are often the 
solitaries, men whose tamilies have grown up and left them, 
whose wives iiave died or arc bedridden, and who are no 
ionger at work. 11 they arc lucky they may still live in their old 
house or lodge with a son or daughter; a lew scrabble along on 
a pension in a coinincm lodging-house or m one room of an 
apartnnmNhouse in a demc»dc district. Even those in their own 
area are cspecnlly k»st during the w'orkiiig day when the 
streets aic uccii])ied only by infants and a few busy, if kindly, 
bouse vvives. Ihe older ones haunt the railway-stations along 
with Sf‘iiie ot die mciif ally-deficient. Many come daily to the 
rcadnig-rooin, where ii is warm and there are seats. It all sadly 
recalls those liiddcti lulcTs which the sniailer detritus of a river 
eventually reaches, held there in a yeasty scum - old sticks, 
bits of torn paper, a few' withered leaves, a matchbox. But the 
rcadiiig-iooms themselves have a syringed a^id workhouse air 
(I am thmking ot die old ones, many of which remain): the 
ncw'spaper:» stretch bleakly round die walls, heavily clamped 
and with die spoi ting-pages carefully pasted over, so as to 
discourage punters; the niaga/incs Jit on dark-oak desks across 
which grcen-sliaded lamps thiow' so narrow a beam that the 
whole of the room above elbow height is in pcriuancnt shadow 
by the late atternoon. 

The shadow helps to soften tlic insisicnrc of the many 
notices, heavy black on white, all prohibitive and most im- 
perative, wliich alternate with the nc wspapers on the walls. 
In one I know there are eight major injunctions, varying in 
length from silenci: in letters nine inches high and four in- 
ches across to no person is aliuw^ed to bri^ig reading 
MATTER INTO THIS ROOM FOR PERUSAL BUT READERS MUST 
CONFINE THEMSELVES TO THE PUBLICATIONS HEREIN DIS- 
PLAYED. They range in tone from the curtly peremptory 
to the diffusely interdictory. After a while the atmosphere is 
so depressing that you begin to think that no audible 
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CONVERSATIONS ALLOWED is an instance of warm-hearted- 
ness in the midst of officialdom, a sensible allowance for the fact 
that so many of the regulars talk to themselves. 

This is the special refuge of the misfits and left-overs, of the 
hollow-chcckcd, watery-cyed, shabby, and furtively sad. An 
eccentric absorbed in the rituals of his monomania sits between 
a pinched unmarried brother, kept by a married sister for the 
sake of his war-pcnsioii, and an aged widower from a cheap 
lodging or a house smelling jicrinancntly of old tea and the 
fiying-pan. They come in off the streets, on to which they had 
gone after swilling under a cold-tap and twisting scarves round 
collarless necks; they come in after walking round a bit, 
watching other pcoph' doing things, bcltuigmg somewhere. 
If a bcncli 111 the paper-strewn scjuarc is too chilly, they tenue 
in after a wlulc to the warmth they have been lookmg forward 
to. A few' make for one eff the items of scct-journahsrn and 
resume their endless cult-reading; some - shifty and nervous of 
detection, or with a bland and cheeky skill - plot how to wm 
on the pools or mumble through a rough sandwich; some turn 
leaves aimlessly or stare blankly for ten minutes at one page; 
some just sit and look at nothing, picking their noses. They 
exist on the periphery of life, seeing each other daily but with 
no contact. Reduced to a handful of clothes, a few primary 
needs and a persistent lack, they have been disconnected from 
die only kind of life in which they ever had a part, and that was 
a part unconsciously accepted; they have no conscious arts for 
social intercourse. 

There is usually one who comes into this resort of the un- 
possessed as though it were a Conservative Club and he the 
town’s senior alderman. Threadbare but jaunty, he moves 
down the aisle to his favourite chair with nods and smiles w hich 
are none the less assured for bemg nowhere acknowledged. He 
has brazened out some terms with circumstance, and in his 
owm eyes is a happy man. Most look inwards to a dream of life 
as a vista of warm fires, big and regular meals, a wife to listen 
to your talk, money for cigarettes and beer, a litde "standing’. 
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No wonder the rcadiiijf-room attendant inspires deference; 
sonic of them have so far surrendered sclf-respcct as to retain 
no power cither to resent or be coeky towartls him. 



CH.‘‘PTER 3 

‘THEM’ AND ‘US’ 


A, ^Thetn: ^ Sclf-Rcspivi^ 

Presumably most groups gain some of their strength from 
their exclusiveness, from a sense of people outside wht) arc not 
‘Us'. How does tins express itself in working-class people: I 
have emphasized tlie strength of home and neighbourhood, and 
have suggested tliat this strength arises partly from a feeling 
that the world outside is strange and often unhelpful, that if has 
most of the counters slacked on its side, that nuct ir on its 
own terms is difhcuk. One may call tins, making nst- of a word 
commonly used by the v'orking-classes, the world of ‘1 hem'. 
‘Thcin’ is a C(,>rup<*sUc Jiainafic figure, the chi< f chatarlv i in 
modern urban forms <^f the rural peasant big-housc rclarion- 
ships. 'I he world of ‘ Them ' is the world of the bosses, whether 
those bosses arc private individuals, or as is increa>ingly the ease 
today, public officials. ‘Them' may be, as occasion rvt|uires, 
anyone from the classes outside other rlian the tew individuals 
from those classes vvliom working-people know as indi viduals. 
A general practitioner, if he wins his way by Ins devotion to his 
patients, is not, as a general practitionei , one of ‘T hem ' ; he and 
his wife, as social beings, are. A p>arson may or may not be 
regarded as one of ‘Them', according to his behaviour. ‘Them' 
includes the policemen and those civil servants or local- 
authority employees whom the working-classes meet - 
teachers, the school attendance man, ‘the Corporation’, the 
local bench. Once the Means Test Offiaal, the man from ‘the 
Guardians', and the Employment Exchange officer were not- 
able figures here. To the very poor, especially, they compose a 
shadowy but numerous and powerful group affecting their 
lives at almost every point: the world is divided info ‘Them’ 
and ‘Us'. 

‘They* are ‘the people at the top', ‘the higher-ups', the 
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people who give you your dole, call yon up, tell you to go to 
war, fine you, made you split the family in the thirties to avoid 
a reduction in the Means Test allowance, ‘get ycr in the end*, 
‘area t really to be trusted posh’, "arc all twisters really*, 
‘never tell yer owl * (c.g. aboiu a rclatJ vc in h<.)spital), ‘clap yer 
in clink*, ‘will do y' down it they can’, ‘suininons ycr’, ‘are all 
ill a click [elicjiic] together', ‘treat y’ like iniick*. 

1 here has been plenty of violent action by the authorities in 
England, especially during the first half of the nineteenth 
century But on the whole, and parliciilarly in this century, the 
sense of ‘Them’ anioiuj; woiking-class people is not of a 
violent or harsh thing, I iiisisnot the "1 hem of some European 
pniletariats, iT scud indicc, t‘pi‘n briii.ility, and sudden dis- 
a| )j')enraM:es. Yet rhere exists, w nh s* »nie reasc 'ii, a feeling among 
working-class people that they are often at a disadvantage, 
that the law is in st me dungs readier against them than against 
odicrs. and that petty laws weigh m‘*rc hcavilv against them 
than against some other groups. Their strect-corncr betting, it 
IS c>ften reinarhed, is a risk ' hi iness; if thev lan an account 
with 1 ‘Conunis^ion Aj'int’ ii would not bo. It they celebrate 
and get drunk they are likcl v to do so in a public bar, and run 
more i isk ofbeiiii!; picked uj' than llie man who keeps his drinks 
at home. Their relauons with the police tend to be rather 
dilterent from those ot tl;c iniddlc-classcs. Often they are good, 
but good or bad, they tend to regard the policein.m primarily 
as someone who is veatching them, who repteseuts the authority 
winch ha.s its eye on them, rather than as a member of the public 
services whose job it is to help and proiixt them. They arc close 
to the police and know something of the bullying and petty 
corruption that can souielimcs exist. ‘Oh, the police always 
look after them.selves. They’ll stick by one aiiotW till they’re 
blue in the face, and tlir magistrates always believe tlncm,’ they 
have said for years, and go on saying. 

Towards ‘Thom’ generally, as towards the police, the 
pri mar y attitude is iiot SO luuch ’fcar as mistrust: mistrust 
ar/v^TT»patiipid by a lack of illusions about what ‘They’ will do 
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for one, and the complicated way - the apparently unnecess- 
arily complicated way - in which "They’ order one’s life when 
it touches them. Working-class people have had years of experi- 
ence of waiting at labour-exchanges, at the panel doctor’s, and 
at hospitals. They get something of their own back by always 
blaming the experts, with or without justification, if something 
goes wrong • ‘All never ought to ’avc lost that child if that 
doctor ’ad known what ’e was doing.’ They suspect that public 
services arc not so readily and eflectivcly given to them as to 
the people who can telephone or send stiff Ictiei, 

So often their contacts arc witli the innior offirials, with 
in the lo\^cr grades ol uniformed and pensioned jobs. Again, as 
with the police, these may be to otber da sse.-f servants, but to 
the w^ork in g-t lasses they seem the agnits of ‘Ihenr and arc 
mistrusted, even though livy may be kmdiy and wcH disposed. 
If they are ill disposed, they c an display to Vvorkiag-dass pcc*ple 
all the insolence of mmor otficc, the b^iist {iieness of rhe pettily 
uniformed; they can be ‘bosses’ men. So, when working- 
class people arc asked to ber omc foremen or N.C.t ).s they cTtcn 
hesitate. Whatever their motives, they will lx reganledi now 
as on the side of ’Them’. Sonic mnior officials have a double- 
ness in their attitudes, [hoy tend be sharp towards die work- 
mg-classes because they would like to fjel more securely sepa- 
rate from them; they know in their hearts by [list how little 
they arc sep.aratcd and do not like to timik of drc'pping back. 
Their deference upwards the middle-classes can conceal an 
animosity ; they would like to be one of them but reahze they 
arc not. 

By all this working-class women are easily made unhappy, 
and so are usually more deferential than thei-* menfolk towards 
small officiais, A man is more likely to kick against it, and his 
kicking often takes the form of becoming really ‘ vulgar’. He is 
liable, if driven, to offer to ‘knock ’is bloody block oft' if ’e 
doesn’t cut out ’is bloody chelp ’. 

Perhaps no place so well illustrates the division into ‘1 ncm’ 

and 'Us’ as a typical North Country Magistrates’ Court. It so 
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often has an air of sour, scrubbed, provincial puritanism and 
mortification, from the stench of carbolic wliich meets you at 
the door, past the lavatories still marked m A les and females, 
to the huge pitch-pinc bench lighted by high* and narrow 
windows. The policemen may themselves feel nerv’^oiisly under 
the eye of superior officials, but to the working-class people in 
the well of the court the y look like the lured and menacing - the 
more menacing bccaire ikjw on their own ground, with their 
helmets off - assistants of that anonymous authority which the 
bench symbolizes. The magistrates’ clerk may be one who likes 
to ‘run pecjple around a bit* ; the figures on the bench seem to 
peer down from a distant world of middle-class security and 
local importance. J istemng to a senes of cavSes I usually find 
myself adiuinug the success oi ilir bench in seeing through the 
incapacity and often evasiveness of working-class witnesses to 
a geuLiincl V human view of the cases. They have to make most 
of the allowances, siiKC the working-class people involved are 
aware of almost nothing but the vast apparatus of authority 
which has somehow got ho*d of diem, and which tliey camxot 
unclei stand. 

To these major attitudes towards ‘Them’ may be added one 
or two minor but recurrent ones. The *Oilick’ spirit first, the 
T ain’t a gentleman, you see’ atritiule; a dull dog-in-the- 
manger refusal to accept anything higher than one’s own level 
of response, which throw’s out decent attempts at using 
authority and debases them wnth the rest. Or the pccuharly 
mean fonii of trickery which goes wnth some forms ofworking- 
class deference, ihe kind of obvious ‘fiudimg’ of someone from 
another class which accompanies an over-readiness to say ‘sir\ 
but assumes - in the very obviousness with which it is practised 
- that it IS all a fontemptuous game, that one caij rely on the 
midille-class disc istc for a scene to alio w one to cheat easily. Or 
the attitude which grows when self-respect is low, and results 
inaserics of ‘They oughts’. Like primitive kings, ‘They ought’ 
to bring rain when it is needed, and arc to be blanied if rain 
comes mopportuncly ; after all, ‘ tliat’s what They’re there fbr\ 
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‘They* ought to look after you wJien you are in trouble, to 
‘do something about it’, take care that sort of thing doesn’t 
happen to ‘Jock ’em uf> The contrast is sharp witJi that much 
more comnion attitude which causes working-class people 
only to make use of ‘ 1 hcni ’ when absolutely forced: if things 
go wrong, people feel then, put up with them: don’t get into 
the bands oi authority, and, if you must have help, only ‘trust 
yer own sort’. 

The ‘Thcin/LJs* attitudes seem to me strongest in those o\ or 
thirty-five, those with memories of unemplovinent in the 
thirties and all the ‘Thcins’ or those d.iys. Yonngei people, 
even if they arc not active in the unions, here mlubit a Jiflcrcnt 
atmosphere Irom th.u their i.»th(Ts grew up in. at least, the 
atmosphere has a dilf:rv'nt einotion.d tempiTaturc. At hinrom 
the Jivnion jks still there, and little dunged m its sharpiicss. 
Young people are likely to he less actively hosulc. or con- 
temptuous, or fearful towards the bosses’ world, nor arc they 
likely to be delerencjal. lint this is not aKviys because they are 
better able than iheir parents to r ope wiih tint vvorld, tha^ ihev 
have come to terms with the great outside ni .1 way tlicir parents 
have nol‘ they often seem to be simply ignoring it, to have 
‘contracted out’ of any belief in its nnportauce; they have 
gone into th»nr own worlds, supported now by a greater body 
ofcntcrtaimngand llatteringprovision fh in rheir parents knew. 
When they have to meet the other world sharply, as on many 
occasions after marriage, they often do rlicir best to go on 
ignoring it, or draw upon attitudes similar to those of their 
parents. Ask at a baby clinic what proportion ot working-class 
mothers can even now he persuaded to take full advantage of 
the services., 1 know some who will not ' go near’ the clinic, not 
even for their orange juice; they mistrust anything authority 
provides and prefer to go to the chemists’, even though this is 
more cKpcnsivc. 

Bchmd all this is a problem of which we are acutely conscious 
today - that everyone is expected to have a double eye, one for 
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bis duties as an individual person* and another for tliose as a 
citizen in a democracy. Most of* us, even tlie more-or-less 
intellectual, find it difficult to relate these worlds to each other. 
Working-class people, with their roots so strongly in the 
homely and personal and local, and wit^h little training in more 
general tliiiikmg, arc even less likely to bo able to bring the two 
worlds into focus. They are, if they think of it, ill at ease; this 
second and complex 'vorld cannot easily be dramatized, is too 
vast, too much ‘beyond* them. They do much to bring it 
withiji their own scope, usually by simplification: for the rest 
they continue to say, as their grandparents said, ‘J don’t know 
what the world’s coming to/ 

One traditional release of working-class people in tlieir 
dealings vvitli authority is moie posinvc tlian this. 1 mean their 
debniikiiig-art, their putfing-a-fingcr-to-thc-nosc at authority 
by deflating it, by guying it. The policeman may sometimes 
bo a trouble; be can also have songs written about his feet. My 
impression is that this reaction is less strong than it used to be. 
No doubt the change is du*' in j»art to the greatly improved 
positum of woiking-tlass people m society. It can also be an 
expression of the ‘confrartiiig-cnit’ mentioned earlier, of a 
feeling that ‘ wc get on alright as we ire’; we ask ‘Them’ for 
nothing and feci no particular resentment towards them. Such 
an attitude may be encouraged by the great quantity of enter- 
tainment oftcred today. These cntcnainnieiits arc of such a kind 
that they render their consumers less likely to iiiake the ironic- 
ally vigorous protest contained in dcbunking-ait. 

The old manner survives to some degree m the Services, 
where the division beaveen ‘Them’ and ‘Us’ is still clear and 
formal. Most of the debunking songs hoard there are at least 
forty years old; I have in mind songs '»uch as ‘Left^ left. I had a 
good job when I left'. ‘When tlus bloody war is over’, and 
‘I don’t want to be a soldier 

More than vigour, there is a clear dignity in that reaction to 
die pressures of the outside world which takes the form of 
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insisting on ‘keeping y’ self-respect'. And the moment this idea 
of ‘self-respect' and ‘self-reJiance’ comes to mind, it begins to 
flower into related ideas; into that of ‘respectability’ first, 
which Itself spreads outwards and upwards from some thin- 
lipped forms, thiougli the pride of a skilled w^orkman, to the 
integrity of those who have practically ncjth'iig except a 
determination not to allow themselves to be dragged down by 
circumstances. At the centre is a resolution to bold on to that 
of which one can be rigbrlj' proud; in a wc>rld which puts so 
many stumbling-blocks in the w^ay, to hold on at least to ‘sclf- 
rcspcct\ ‘At least, ah\e got me scif-rcspect ’ ; the right to be 
able to say that, though it can be said meanly, makes up for a 
lot. It is at work constantly in the hatred ftf ‘going on the 
parish', in the worry to keep up sick payments, in the big 
uisuraiices to avoid a parish burnl, m thrift and the cult ol 
clcanluiess. Tjtierc is, I tLiiik, a lendc^nc y annuig sr »iiic wiiUTs on 
the working-classes 10 think <»f all those wdi :> aim at thrift and 
clccaihncss as imitators of the low'cr middle-classes, as m sonic 
way traitors to their own class, anxious to get out of it. C"on- 
vcrsely, those who do not make this effort tend t(» be regarded 
as more honest and less servile than those who do, 13 ut cleanli- 
ness, thrift, and silf-respect arise in^ne from a concern not to 
drop down, not to succumb to the environment, than frcjin an 
anxiety to go up; and among those w^ho altogether ignore these 
criteria, the unmhibited, generous, and carefree spirits arc 
outnumbered by the slovenly and shiftless whose homes 
and habits reflect their iimcr lack of gnp. Even the urge fur 
children to ‘get on' and the respect for the value of ‘book- 
learning’ is not most importantly produced by the wish to 
reach atiother class out of snobbery. It is associated much 
more withr the thought of a reduction in the numerous 
troubles which the poor have to meet, simply because they 
are poor: 

I have seen him that is beaten, liim that is beaten : thou art to set 
dime heart on books. 1 have beheld him that is set &cc from forced 
labour: behold, nothing surpasseth books. 
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‘How narrow the gap, how slight the chance’, for keeping 
the raft afloat and being able to ‘look people in the face’. It is 
therefore important to have that seme of independence which 
arises from a respect for oneself, because that is what no one can 
physically take away. ‘Ah’vc worked 'ard all me life,’ people 
w’ill say, ‘and ah owe no man anythmg.’ They own nothing 
either, except a few sticks of furniture, but they never expected 
to ow'n more. Hence the survival of all kinds of apparent 
oddities, especially among those now over fifty. I know several 
families which have elected to keep their electricity supply on 
the shilling-m-the-slot system. They pay more that way and 
frequently find themselves in die dark because no one has a 
shilling; they have cjiough money coming in now to pay 
quarterly bills easily. Jiut diey cannot bear die thought of 
having a debt outstanduig longer than a week. (Clothing club 
‘draws’ and the grocery bill often come m another category - 
they do not seem Ukc debts owed to ' Them’.) 

Here, too, lies the origin of the clinging, whatever straits 
people have reached, to di> ‘lade bit of sometliing’ wliich 
speaks of a time when they had tastes oi their own and the 
freedom to make gestures. No doub‘ these thmgs are better 
arranged now, but when 1 was a boy our area was shocked by 
the clumsmess of a Board of Guardians visitor who suggested 
to an old woman that, smcc she was hving on charity, she 
ought to scU a fine teapot ^hc never used but always had on 
show. ‘Just fancy’, people went around saying, and no further 
analysis was needed. Everyone knew' that the man had been 
guilty of an insensitive aflront to human dignity . , . ‘Oh, 
reason not die need; Allow not nature more than 

nature needs, /Man’s hfe is cheap as beast’s.’ 

We may understand w'hy working-class peopla often seem 
not ‘oncoming’ to social workers, seem evasive and prepared 
to give answ'ers designed to put off rather than to clarify. At 
the back of the announcement that ‘Ah keep meself to mesdf ’ 
theire can be a hurt pride. It is difficult to b^evc that a visitor 
from another class could ever realize all the ins-and-outs of 
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one’s difficulties - there is an anxiety not to ‘show y’sclf up’, to 
defend oneself against pati rjnage. 

It is still imjiortant to ‘have a trade in your hands’, and this 
not merely * because a skilled tradesman has, until lecently, 
almost alwa ys earned more. 1 he skilled wor kin an can say more 
firmly than the unskilled labourer that he is ‘?s good as the 
next chap’. 1 Jc is our of the ruck of those who receive the first 
shock of large labour cuts; be has remnants of a journeyman’s 
pride. He may never seriously think of moving, but at the bark 
of his mind is the idea that he is at liberty to pack Ins tools and 
go. fathers who ate anxious to ‘do right’ by their bt'ys still 
try to have them apprenticed. 


B. ‘ Ifs* - ihc ami tlwJVur^t of It 

In any discussion ol working-class yttitadts muth is said 
abemt the group-sense, that feehng ol' being not so much an 
individual with ‘a way to make' as one of a group whose 
members arc all roughly level and likely to renjain so. I avcud 
the word ‘community’ at this stage because irs ov»:rtonessccin 
coo simply favourable; they may lead to an uncler-estirnauon 
of the harsher tensions and sanctions of working-class groups. 

Certainly workmg-class people have a strong sense ot being 
members of a group, .and just as c ci tainly tliat sense involves the 
assumption that it is important to he fiienJIy, cooperative, 
neighbourly. ‘ We arc all m the sanieboat’; ‘it is no use lighting 
one another’ ; but ‘in unity is strength’. One’s mind goes back 
to the movements of the last century, to the hundreds of friendly 
societies, to the mottoes of tlie unions: the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, with ‘Be United ai? 1 Industrious’; the 
Provisional Committee of the National Union of Gas Workers 
and General Labourers choosing, in the late nineties, ‘Love, 
Unity and Fidelity’. And the ‘Love’ in the last recalls tlie 
strengtli which this sense of imity acquired from a Christian 
background. 

The friendly group tradition seems to me to have its strength 
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initially from the ever-present evidence, in the close, huddled, 
mtunatc cunditions of life, that we are, iii f.ict, all m tlic same 
position. You arc bound to be close to people with whom, for 
example, you share a lavatc^ry in a common ya«J. That ‘luv’ 
which still fhc most coiunion l(»nn i>f address, and not only 
lo people in then own class, b) tram and bus conductors and 
by shop-keepers, is used automatic ally, but still indicates vSoiiic- 
thing. To call anyone^ ‘neighbourly’ or ‘right ,>ociable’ is to 
otter a high compliijicm ' a club mav be praised because it is a 
‘teal sociable place’, the iuost important rerommendation for 
lodgings or seaside ‘dig*^’ is th.<r ihey are ‘sociable’, and this 
outweighs over-crowding: and a chnrrh is just as likely to be 
w eighed m the same sc ales. ' Ai Elsie gt»r married at All Saints"/ 
they will , of the cluirt h they chose fi otn several utvrby, not 
v>iK ot whicluaiielaim them as Uciuslnc'tx rs- Tr’s a nice friendly 
church’. The ste-ry of a C’hnstinai parry at the local wall end, 
‘It W'as a liivly night. Lverybudy got rerd fiicudly.’ Good 
iieighbourhncss consists not just ni \loiiig fair by each other", 
but 111 being ‘obliging/ or ‘always ready to oblige’ If the 
IK ighbcair,') in a new ,aca s‘ cm lo ucls die right kind c'f neigh- 
bour Iukss, the new coil ici v\iil insist that she just can"t settle’. 

The sense of a group warmth exert * ^os a powerful hold, and 
continues to be missed when mdividiials have moved, finain i- 
ally and jirobably gec>gr.iphiv,ally, out of the working-classes. 
I havcnotiecd il]atsell-uiad<‘ men now living in villas - grocers 
who have done well and own a sinall clitiiii of local shops; 
jobbing builders who have advanced so far as tu be putting up 
fields of private ‘semis’ - like to joj, the crowd at football 
matches. 1 liey' drive up m a car now^ and wear shaggily pros- 
perous Hams tweed, hut many of them still go cm tlie terraces 
rather than m the stands. 1 imagine they enjoy recapturing 
something of the matcyness of tlie ranks, much is a commis- 
sioned Q.M. will usually be found in tlie non-commissioned 
bar at a unit dance. 

This is not a very seli-conscious .sense c)f community; it is 
worlds away from the ‘fellowship in service" of some of the 
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socially purposive movements. It does not draw its main 
strength from - indeed, it precedes, and is more elementary 
than - the beUef in the need to improve each other’s lot jomtly 
which gave<jrisc to such organizations as the Co-operative 
movement. It arises chiefly from a know'ledge, bom of living 
close together, that one is inescapably part of a group, from the 
warmth and .security that knowledge can give, from the lack 
of change in the group, and from the frequent need to ‘turn to a 
neighbour’ since services caimot often be bought. It starts from 
the feeling that life is hard, and that *our sort’ will usually get 
‘the dirty end of the stick ’. In most people it does not develop 
into a conscious sense of being part of* the working-class move- 
ment’ ; the ‘Co-ops’ are today less typical of ^le outlook c'f the 
majority m the working-classes than the small privateH-o wned 
comer-shops serving a couple of streets. The attitude finds 
expression in a great number of formal phrases - ‘Y’ve g<'>f to 
share and share alike’ ; ‘y’ve got to ’clp one another out’ ; * y’ve 
got to ’clp lame dogs’; ‘we must all pull together’; 'it’s sink 
or swim together’. But for the most p.irt these are actually 
spoken only on spcci:il occasions, at singsongs and festivals. 

The solidarity is helped by tlie lack of scope for the growth of 
ambition. After the age of cl<*vcn, when tlie scholarship btiys 
and girls go off to the grammar-school, the rest look increas- 
ingly outward to the real life which wdll begin at fifteen, to the 
life with die group of older men and women which, for the 
first few years after school, forms the most powerfully educa- 
tive force they know. Once at work there is for most no sense 
of a career, of the possibilities of promotion. Jobs ate spread 
around horizontally, not vertically; Ufc is not seen as a climb, 
nor work as the main interest in it. There is still a respect for 
the good craftsman. But the man on the next baich is not 
regarded as an actual or potendal competitor. It is not difficult 
to understand, therefore, the strong emotional hold of the ‘go 
slow - don’t put the other man out of ajob ’ atdtiide. Working- 
class people number several vices among their occupadonal 
attitudes, but not those of the ‘go-getter’ or the ‘livewirc’, nor 
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those of the ‘successful smilers the city can use'; ‘keen types’ 
'arc mistrusted. 

Whatever one does, horizons are hkcly to be limited; in any 
case, working-class people add quickly, money doesn’t seem to 
make people happier, nor does power. The ‘real’ things are 
ihc human and compatiisinable things - home and family 
adectioii, friendship and. being able to say ‘enjoy y’sclf’: 
‘money’s not the real thing', they say, and ‘Life isn’t worth 
lis’ing if y’swcating for extra money all t’ tune.’ Working- 
cla's songs often ask f<u love, friends, a good home; they 
always imist that inopry <ioLS not matfei. 

There .ue cxtepiiot's; those who still bold to the line 
Matthew Arnold satirized - ‘Ever remember, my dear Dan, 
th.it you should look forwai d to being one day manager of that 
concerii. Among soj.ie ot the nu're asidl) resj>ectablc this 
shows m the way boy.s arc urged to ‘get on’, to pass that 
scholarship, to 1 ic careful of then ‘ penmanship ’ since gentlemen 
in oifircs like ‘ a near hand’. And tluTc are sharp-eyed little men 
whom the rest regard with clunty as wiong-hoaded, who 
‘never let a penuv go’ lhc\ uLe on exrra work at nights and 
week-ends and are always anxious to m.ikc an extra boh-or-two 
at the hour when otlicis are having a i;Ood time. These people 
are not usually moving upward or tail of their class, they arc 
rumiing agitatedly lound inside ir, amassing the unconsidered 
infies whu-h arc alw ays about. 

The attitude to bachelors probably shows as well as anything 
the tolerance which is extended to established exceptions within 
the group. The occasional bachelor ii . ny neighbourhood is 
likely to be hving at home w ith a w'ldowed mother or in the 
family of a married sister. Such a bachelor can usually he found 
on most mghts in a fixed comci of the local pub or club, since 
he is likely to be quiet and legular in his habits. Perhaps a certain 
kind of shyness has helped to make him a bachelor; he is in 
some ways a lone bird, but he cannot be called lonely. He is 
respected in the neighbourhood. He is not thought of as a 
man-on-the-loose and therefore is a potential Don Juan. He 
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probably figures, rather, as a harmless uncle of indeterminate 
age, who is ‘always very polite' and ‘quiet-spoken' and is said 
to be good to his mother or sister. There is sometimes a touch 
of amuseme»t in this attitude, as though behind it is a fccluig 
that old So-and-So has been a little scared of the physical 
relations with a woman which marriage entails. But this is not 
normally an expression of scorn: ni'»r is such a bachelor hkely 
to be regarded as selfish or c[iieer 01 anti -social. Scniic men, it is 
felt, are born bachelors; they arc therefore a real part of the 
neighbourhood. 

That minority who became conscious of their class-limita- 
tions and take up some educational ac tivity - so as to "work for 
their class’ nr ‘improve themselves' -- tend be ambiguoiisK 
regarded. The respect foi the ‘scholar' (like the dnct(*r and thf 
parson) to some extent remains. 1 remember sitting, not long 
after I had wc>n a scholarship, next to a nnddlc-agcc[ Ixicheloi 
miner in a working-men’s club. Whenever he paid for Ins 
rum-and-hot milk he passed me a half-ctowii from the change. 
1 tried to refuse: ‘Tck it lad, and use it for thee education/ he 
said. ‘All'll! like all iniiieis. All only waste t'bludd) stuff.* On 
the other liand, tlicie is often a mistrust of ‘book-learning'. 
What good does it do you? Arc you any bcilci ofr(i.e. h-ippier) 
a.s a clerk? or as a teacher? Parents who refuse, a few* still do, 
to allow tlicir children to take up scholarships arc not always 
thinking of the fact that they w'oqld have to be fed and clothed 
for much longer; at the back is this vaguely fornuilated but 
strong doubt of the value of education. I'hat doubt a(:c|ULrcs 
some of its force from the group-sense itself: for the group 
seeks to conserve, and may impede an inclination m any of its 
members to make a change, to leave the group, to be different. 

The group, I suggested, works against the idea of change. It 
docs more than this: it imposes on its members an extensive 
and sometimes harsh pressure to conform. Those who become 
different, through education and m one or two other ways, may 
often be allowed for, and I do not want to suggest a strong 
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automatic hostility to any departure at all from the group or its 
attitudes. Indeed, one of the marked qualities of v/orkirig-class 
groups is a wide tolerance in some things; but it is a tolerance 
which works freely only if the chief class as|umptions are 
shared. 

The group is close: it is likely to regard someone originally 
from a town tony miles away as ‘not one of us’ for years; and 
I have seen it imconsciously and insensitivtly Ciuel for a long 
time - and kind, too, m many things - towards a fi'^rcign wife. 
The group watches, often with a low" unallowingness, an 
unimaginative cruelcy can nnke for much unhappiness. 

‘All wuiuler what she meant by that?’ , ‘Ooh, don’t things get 
about ! ’ ; ‘it doesn't do to let others know' 100 much* arc com- 
mon phoocs. Wonderir)g what the neighbours will say is as 
Cumiuoii here as else whtre; perhaps mitre eoimiu»n, in its own 
v/ay. Wor kmg-class people watch and are w atched in a maimer 
w’liicli, because horizons arc limited, will often result in a 
mistaken, and lowering, inierpietation of w’hat the neighbours 
do. A working- J jSs woman may Lekiio a h to act as a ‘sitter-in* 
at the j 'laCe wliere slir cleans all day ; but U she is brought home 
ai the end of the evening she is likely to ask to be left a couple 
of streets aw"ay. What vsould rhcncig: hours say if they saw her 
coming home with a Uiaii? 

T he grc»up docs uc»t like 10 be sht^ked or attacked from 
Within, 'rhere may be Lctlo of the compctiuve urge to keep up 
w"ith chcjoiicscs, but just as powxtfuJ can be the pressure to keep 
down with the Atkinses. Hence the frequent use, long before 
advertisers made so much of its vaiv* , of the appeal to the 
ordmary and the imcxtieine, ‘any decent man would - . 
‘it’s not natural T like ’mi ; ’c’s always the same'. If you want 
to be one of the group you must not try to ‘ Jter people’s ways*, 
and you will be disliked if you imply a criticism 6 f their ways 
by acting diffcicntly yourself; if you infringe the taboos you 
will run into disfavour: 

There's such a thuig as mass thought, you know If you think the 
same as the man next to you, you re all right. But if you don’t, if you re 
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seen bringing in «i book [i.e. into work] or anything like that you’re 
not. It’s very difficult to stand up to ridicule. 

All classes require conformity to some degree; it needs to be 
stressed here J^ecausc there is a tendency ro stress upper- and 
middle-class conformity and to regard the working-classes as 
more free from it. 

Acting beyond the ideas of the group, ‘acting posh’, ‘giving 
y’sclf airs’, ‘getting above y’sclf’, ‘being lah-de-dah’, ‘thinking 
y’self too good for other people’, 'bemg stuck-up \ ‘turning 
y’nosc up at other people*, ‘acting like Lady Muck’ - all these 
arc much disliked and lun very sensitively discriminated. The 
genuine ‘toff’ might be found amusing, as he was fifty years 
ago, and the ‘real gentleman’ (who wull tallv^to you ‘jiisi like 
Tin talking to you now’) is siill likely to be admired, even 
though he is obviously one of ‘llicnr. Neither inspiics a 
feeling as strong as ihat aroused by the person who is putung 
on ‘posh' airs because he thinks they arc better than working- 
class airs. ‘Ay, and what do you dislike most, then?’ asks 
Wilfred Pickles, * Stuck-up fowk.’ hoar's of applause. ‘Jolly 
good! and will you just tell me what you like most?’ ‘Good 
neighbourly fowk.’ Increased applause. . . and very right too. 
Give her the money.’ 

Whatever their origins, Grncic Fields and Wilfred Ficklcs 
hardly qualify as members of the working-classes now. But 
both arc still warnJy ‘alright’ because they remain of them in 
spirit and have conquered the ‘moneyed classes’ with their 
working-class wit and attitudes. ‘They lovcWilficd Pickles 
down South,’ working-class people will say, meaning that 
people not of their class love him: there is some pnde that their 
values, those of the unpolished and ‘straight’, are appreciated 
by other classes. Their ‘ comics ’ have stormed the posh citadels ; 
‘good luck to ’em ! ’ 

Wc frequently hear that the English working-classes are 
gentle, gentler than those of almost any other country, gentler 
today tlian their own parents and grandparents. Undoubtedly 
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there has been a decrease in the amount of sheer brutality in the 
towns during the last fifty years, a decline in the rough and 
savage stuff which sometimes made the streets at night and 
particularly at week-ends places to avoid. The huoliganism and 
rowdyism which caused tlic police to work in paiis in several 
areas ot many tvjwiis have almost gone. We no longer hear, 
except very occasionally, of bare-fist fights on bits of w^asto 
grouiid, of broken-botde tights inside bars, of icgular assaults 
by gangs on girls at fairgrounds, ot so much animal drunken- 
ness. 

It would be a deluding and ioolish archaism W'hich regretted 
the U'ss ot all tins, w hicli assumed that its decline meant the loss 
of some gustc) rin'ong the working-classes, that the gentleness 
is merely a jiassiviry. Ifiit that same generation which was often 
Coarse and savage ( uuld also be gentle: 1 think again of my 
grandmother, who brutalities vvhic h would shock a woman 
of almost any class today and was hersedf often harslily crude, 
liut she, in common wnth many of her generation, had in some 
tilings an achmrabL gentleness md fineness f»f discrimination, 
i^rhaus the gcntlcncyi \\c notice is nor so much a new^ feature 
as an ohl strain which is more evident, has been allowxd more 
room to operate today. It must h.i /e taken generations to 
develop, is the product of centuries in which people got along 
pretty well together, were not persistently harassed by the 
more violent cvidcnccb of the powers 3bov>‘ them and felt — 
however severe their trouldcs - that law v as fairly generally 
applicable and authority not hopelessly corrupt. I have not 
forgotten rlie experiences of the ‘Ilu gry Forties’ of the last 
century ; but I think also of the Russian serfs and of the Italian 
attitude towards civil servants even today. All this has no doubt 
bred a reasonableness, a remarkably cjuiet assumption that 
violence is the last ditch. 

If I draw furrlier atten tion, then, to the strain of coarseness and 
insensitivity ruiinuig through working-clnss life, I do so not to 
infer that other classes have not their own forms, nor to deny 
all that is usually said about gentleness, but to restore a balance 
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which we have been inclined to lose during the last twenty 
years. The evidenee must he chosen with luiusual care, must 
not include habits which simply seem coarse by the usage of 
otlier -classes.* Thus, working-class speech and manners in 
conversation are more abrupt, less provided with emollient 
phrases than those ot other groups: their arguments ate often 
conducted in so rude a w^ay that a stranger might well tliink 
that after this, at the worst, fightmg would follow, and at the 
best a permanent ending of relations. I find that even now, if 1 
am not to be misunderstood, 1 have to modify a habit of carry- 
ing on discussion tn an ‘unlubricatcd’ way, in short sharp Jabs 
that are meant to go home -- and yet not meant reall). to hurt. 
Neither the phrasing nor the rhythms of working-class speech 
have die easing and modified tjuahry which, in var v ing degrees 
is characteristic of other classes The pattern of their speech 
follows more closely the pattern of cmoiions tliey .arc feeling 
at the time, whether it be exaspciation, as in the tows, or gaiet y, 
as in that occasional shrieking of working-t lass house w'l ves out 
for a day at die sea w'hich dismays some who sit in die front 
gardens of private hotels. There is, of course, a \ ailing a spade 
a spade’ arrogance which makes a few' working-class people 
overdo the rougher elements in then speech when with others 
from a dificrent class. 

But working-class life, whatever changes there may have 
been, is still closet to the ground than diat of most other people. 
The prevalent grime, the closeness and the difficulties of home 
life, I have sufficiently described; we have to rcmeinbci as weU 
that the physical conditions of the working-lives of men, and 
of some women, are often noisy, dirty, and smelly. We all 
know this in our heads, but realize it freshly only if wc have to 
pass through some of diosc deep caverns m Leeds where the 
engines clang and hammer ceaselessly and the sparks Hy out of 
huge doorways and men can be seen, black to the shoulders, 
heaving and straimng at hot pieces of metal: or through the 
huge area in Hull which has a permanent pall of cooking fish- 
meal over it, seeping through the packed houses. The heavy. 
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rough, and bcast-of-burdcn work n still there to be done and 
working-class people do it. These are not conditions \^hich 
produce measured tones or the more padded conversational 
allowances. 

Iliiis the rnws which arc so ninch a part of the life of any 
MOikmg-*.lass luiehbinirhcfed, md of tiiaiiy woikiiig-class 
fainihes, can be easily niisuiterpretccl 1 he; are understandably 
a part of the ncighhouHivvid ^ life in naiic»w, tcinced streets, 
with dull party- walls, th<‘y i.c»uld hardly be kept private any- 
lu*v\ , unless the), were cc'iiductrd ip vei v ^ididucd voices. I’hey 
cc'^tcinily are not cjuiedv cx^ndur led, and so they become one 
of the interests «.»f tlie eei:;!]bo«iihood. C^luiiircu, hearing that 
‘ t )ld ^o-uid-s(»'’' up 1 \trc . t ai L ’a\ un’' a i udit row’, will gather 
ni a group .isii' o** thc\ » 10 d it 1 low gi cs on tc»u long or 
too nc^uily f >r tlic patience ol a neighbour, he can always 
0 iniiiitr on the party-w dl or iaitl.‘ a pi *kef on the iirc-bac k. 

It \vCHild be wi(u»g t( isannc (rout this that worl iiig-class 
peopli arc congenitall) cjnaireisonie and continually row'ing. 
Scmie rows at ' nastv ana hstn i>n)p rind s*>Tne families are 
known to be ‘alwass having u ws , aud tliesc will p'lobably 
iiut be regarded as the most lespc'ctriblc. Many f.mnhes - per- 
haps mo^l - will have an occaaonal i w. All tins will not be 
automatically regarded is bringing disrepute to the neighbour- 
hood It IS accepted tint deputes - ptrliap about the amount 
of inonc) -.fimt on dnnkirg, p)crhaps among v/omciifolk about 
the sharing ol household duties, pKrhap> about ‘another 
woman’ - w^ill arise from tiriic to time, and chat the) will erupt 
into vivid, qui<k, noisy vsar In iny \j*^'iicnco, lows about 
drinking are the most cotiiinon, and those about the ‘other 
woman’ (or man) the lease common. 

If I may digress for a nioniviu on tins Lttcr aspect: these 
affairs, as 1 knew them, scLim'd generally to coiicfcrn a man m 
his late thirties or early foraes, a man who was shghdy more 
dapjicr than his acquaintance's, though in the same sort of work. 
His wife would have lost her ph)sical appeal, so he sought 
interest elsewhere. Yet the woman he ‘ took up with’ was likely 
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enough to be married herself and of roughly the same age as 
his ovm wife - and to a straitger no more attiactivc physically. 
The two would probably become drinking companions in a 
known place* The wife would soon learn wliat was going on 
and fierce rows would blow up (on mote than one occasion I 
remember a much mote serious Jevel>jpiuciit - an early- 
morning ‘bashing’ of the man by the injured husband on a 
piece of waste-ground). The oddest feature of all was that 
sometimes the two women became friendly, and settled into a 
rclatioriship which die connexions of the husband with each of 
the women not only did not preclude but seemed to iiounsb. 

Most of die rows I cxpericiitoJ were not fhongbt of as 
shocking occurrences. Rows of that kind lock place in th«' truly 
slummy areas, with drunken fights between die menfolk or, 
worse, between men and women or, w'orst of all, between 
women alone. Suih events would really shock an orJuiary 
working-class neighbourhood. 

I remember too that m out neighbourhood we acv opted 
suicides as a moderately common oceiirrcuie. Lvery .so often 
one heard that So-and-so b.id ’done crself ui’, or ‘done away 
with ’imscif’, or ‘put ’cr ’ead in the gas-oven’, since die gas- 
oven was the most convenient means of sclfrdcsinictiun. 1 do 
not know whether suicide took place more often in tlie sort of 
groups 1 am speaking of than in middle-class groups. It did not 
happen monthly or even cveiy season, and not all attempts 
succeeded; but it happened sulEciendy often to be part of the 
pattern of hfe. Among the working-classes it could not be 
concealed, of course, any more dian a row could; everyone 
quickly knew about it. llie fact 1 w’ant to stress us that suicide 
was not felt to be simply a personal matter or one confined to 
the family concerned, but that it was felt to be bound up with 
the conditions of the common life. Sometimes the cause was 
that a girl had ‘got ’ersclf into trouble’ and for one reason or 
another could not go through widi it; just as often it was that, 
for diose who put their heads on a pillow msidc die oven-door, 
life had become unendurable; they were ill and treatment 
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seemed to be doing no good; they were out of work; or, 
whatever they did, the debts piled up. This was not long ago. 
The fact that suidde could be accepted - pitifully but with htde 
suggestion of blame - as a part of the order of ejpstence shows 
how hard and elemental that lih: could be. 

Docs this altogether explain, for example, the way many 
working-class men speak when no women are present? In part, 
perhaps; but one has to be cartful of special pleading here. 
George Orwell, noting that working-class men use four-letter 
words for natural functions freely, says they are obscene but 
not immoral. But there are degrees and k’uids of obscenity, and 
dus sort of conversation is often obscene and nothing else, 
obscene for the sake of obscenity in a dull, lepetitive, and brute 
way. And there arc kinds of immorality; such men may use 
short and direct words about sex, wliidi at first are a rehef after 
die allusion of cabaret shows and the literature of sexual sophis- 
tication. But they use those words so inJiscnwinatcly and talk 
so prcpondcrandy about sex as often to reveal a calloused 
sensibility. Listen to them spcakuig of their sexual adventures 
and plans; you arc likely to feci smothered by the boring 
animality, the mongrcl-dogs-rutting-in-alleyways quality. It 
IS a cpiabty which owes as much to an insensitivity in relations 
as to a freedom from hypocrisy. To each class its own fornis of 
cruelty and dirt ; that of working-class people is sometimes of a 
gratuitously debasing coarseness. 

c. * Putting Up unth Things': 'Living anJ Letting Live' 

1 have spoken of a world and a Ufe whose main Unes ate 
almost predictable, of work for a man which is probably not 
interesting, of years of ‘ making-do’ for a woman, of the lack 
in most people of any feeling that some change cSti, or indeed 
ought to, be made m the general pattern of life. 

By and large, seems to be the note that is struck, we arc not 
asked to be the great doers in this world; our kind of life offers 
litUe of splendour or of calls for the more striking heroisms. 
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and its tragedies are not of the dramatic or rhetorical kind. At 
least, that is the sort of view this world seems to iiivitc us to 
take; to do its heavier work, with sights fixed at short distance. 

When pcgplt‘ feel tliat they cannot do much about the main 
elements in their situation, feel it not necessarily with despair or 
disappointment or resentment but simply as a fact oi hte, they 
adopt attiluclcs towards that situation which allow tlicm to 
luve a liveable life under its shadow, a life without a constant 
and pressing sense of the larger situation. T he attitudes remove 
the main elements in the situation to the realm of natural laws, 
the given and raw, the almost implacable, material from which 
a living has to be carved. Such attitudes, at their least -adorned 
a fatalism or plain accepting, are gene* ally bej^ow the tragic 
level; they luve to<^ mucli of the convLipt’s lack of choice 
about them. Bur in some of ihtir forms iliey have dignity. 

At the lowest IS the acceptance of life as hard, with nothing to 
be done about it; puc up with it and don’t aggravate die situa- 
tion: ‘what is to be, will be*; ‘if y’ don’t like it, y’ niun lump 
it’ ; ‘that’s just the way things arc’ ; ‘it’s no goc)d kicking against 
the pricks’; ‘what can’t be nicijde<i must be made c^o with’; 
*y’vc gdt to tek life as it cums - day in, day out'. In many of 
these is a note of dull fatalism; life is always hke that for people 
like us. But the really Hat ones are a imnoriry among the 
phrases of rougldy cogtiatc type; in nn^st the note is of a 
cheerful patience: ‘ y’vc got to tek life as it ciiins’, yes; but also 
‘y’vc got to get on wi’ it best way y’ can’; ‘grin and bear it’; 
‘ ah well, least said, soonest mended ’ ; * oh, it’ll all be the same in 
a hundred years’ time ’ ; ‘ all such things arc scut to try us " (here, 
as in some t>thcrs, the cc^nncxion with religion is evident); ‘it 
isn’t always dark at six’; ‘we’re short o’ nowt we've got’; 
‘worse things ’appen at sea’; ‘ah well, we live in ’opes’. It’s all 
bound to be ups-and-downs, the rough with the smooth, 
round-abouts and swings: ‘it’s no good moaning’; ‘mek the 
best of it . . . stick it . . . soldier on . . ‘don’t meet trouble 
’alf-way’. You may sort-of-hope for a windfall or a sudden, 
wonderful surprise, but not re^y; you’ve got to go on and 
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*mck yer own life' ; ‘keep yer end up' ; ‘life is what y' mek it'. 
‘ Mek sliift and fadge ’ and you’ll be ‘ alright’ - as private soldiers 
were when they knocked up something like a living space out 
of the most unpromising conditions. • 

This is not so much the cheerfulness of the stiff upper hp as of 
the unsuspecting, partly stoic, partly lakc-lifc-as-it-comes 
‘lower orders’. T. S. Ehot says somewhere that stoicism can be 
a kind of arrogance, a refusal to be humble before God: work- 
ing-class stoicism is rather a self-defence, against being alto- 
gether humbled before men. There may be little you can do 
.ibcuit hfe : there is at any rate something you can be. A work- 
ing-class housewife, if she finds over a period that she lias a 
shilling a wrek spate fnnn h<jusc-kccping for emergencies, can 
say that slsc is ‘quite happy'; and tlic adverb does not modify 
the adjective, but makes it absolute. 

So to tolerance, to ‘living and letting live’; a tolerance bred 
both from a chanty, in that all arc in the same lower situation 
u»gcthcr, and from the larger unidcalism which that situation 
creates The larger unc^pectancy encoiiiagcs a slowness to 
moral mdignarioti: after all, it’s no good creating problems; 
there arc plenty as it is : ‘ anything for a quiet life The tolerance 
exists along with the conscivatisin and conformity already 
desenbed; they clash only rarely. They co-cxist, are drawn 
upon at different rimes and for different purposes, and people 
know instuictively which is relevant at any time. Far from 
contradicting, they thus mutually reinforce each other. 

The stress on tolerance arises, then, chiefly from the un- 
cxpcctant, unfaiiatic, unidealistic group sense, from the basic 
acceptance by most people of the larger terms of their life. 
Working-class people are generally suspicious of prindplcs 
before practice (in the more articulate this occasionally becomes 
a thrusting brass-tacks ‘realism’ which is in fact a syf-glorifica- 
tion, masking a disinclination to probe uncomfortably - ‘let's 
get on with the job. All this theory gets you nowhere’). Most 
are likely to assume that you will lie rather than disappoint or 
hurt; you may thereby be going against a principle, but that is 
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something outside, and people are here and now. You have to 
get along with them, to ‘rub along’ and ‘mind yer own busi- 
ness’ as you expect other people to mind theirs. Life is never 
perfect: avoi(K;xrrciues; most thmgs are ‘alright up to a point’, 
or ‘alright if y’ don’t go too far’ ; and, after all, ‘it all depends’. 
You may have views, but should never ‘pusli them dovni 
people’s throats’. Views never matter enough, but people do: 
you shoultl notjudge by rules but by facts, not by creed but by 
character. ‘Y’can’t change ’unun nature’; ‘it teks all sorts to 
mck a world ’ ; you sliould ‘ tek people as y’ find ’em ’ ; ‘ there’s 
good and bad wlierever y’ go’; ‘’uiiian nature’s the same 
wherever y’ go’, and ‘a man’s a man wherever y’ go’: ‘every- 
one’s got a riglit to live’. 

All this supports the g{*neral !.iik of patriotism^ the mistrust 
of the public or official flnngs. I he ‘ tear t>f tret doiii ’ uny liave 
tempted the middle-classes towards authoritarianism, it afiiats 
the working-classes differently. They stdl feel in their bones 
that the jiublic and the genotaiized life is wrong This rudi- 
mentary intcrnatioiulisin tan cc>-txist vvirh and-Seminsm oi 
with strong feeling aganvst Roman Catliolitisuj (as repre^emuig 
authoritarianism in its ‘worst’ form); but such intolerant e 
comes out only occasionally, and the two worlds do not often 
meet. 

We know that the pressure to conform expresses itself in an 
intricate network not <'f ideas but of prejudices v,/hich seek to 
impose a rigid propriety. They gain strength from the remains 
of the Puritanism which once so strongly affected the veorking- 
classes, and which still rules fairly strit tly a number of working- 
class lives. On most die }<uriumsir., buttressing itself against 
the hard facts of workmg-class conditions, even now has some 
effect, lives to some degree among those in whom can he found 
the wider forms of tolerance. Wc may sec this better by looking 
at attitudes towards drink and, more fully, sex. 

On the one hand, drinking is accepted as part of the normal 
life, or at least of the normal man’s life, like smoking. ‘A man 
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needs ’is pint’; it helps to make life worth while; if one can’t 
have a hit of pleasure like that, then what is there to live for? 
It IS ‘natural’ for a man to like his beer. Women seem to be 
drinking more easily now than they did a generation ago; even 
as late as my adolescence tlic ‘gin-an J-It’ woman was regarded 
as a near-rart. Hut still, attci the children have arrived, women’s 
drinking is not usually considerable; the week-ends are their 
big ‘let-ont’. Just how much bccr-drinking a man may be 
allov'cd without incur’-iiig disapproval depends on his circum- 
stances; there is a finely-graded scale of allowances. A widower 
might be expected to drink more than nn^si, since he has not 
gut a wife and con ifoi table home to go hack to. A man and 
wife with no children can be allowed regular drinking, since 
they are not taking the lircad from thcjr children’s mouths, and 
liomc without kids is not ver)’ inviting. A husband witli a 
family should drink ‘ wiihin ic.ison’, that is, should know when 
he has had enougli, and should always ‘provide’. There arc 
occasions - festivals, celebrations, cup-tics, trips - when anyone 
migliL he expected to dunk ciuitc a lot. It is understandable that 
certain situations iniglit ‘ drive any( >ne to dtink’. On the whole, 
the emphasis is a double one: on the rightness of drinking in 
Itself, and on tlic realizaticni that, if it once ‘gets hold’, com- 
plete Cijliapse - a ncar-literal home-breaking as the furniture 
is sold - may well follow. 

It was clearly this latter side which gave such force to the 
anti-drink movement during the last century and in the first 
decade oi so c»f this. It was easy to see how even a family w^hich 
had had as good food as it wished and a few extras could be 
down to biead-and-scrape ofi an oiangc-box inside a month 
if the ‘demon drink’ took hold. Economically a working-class 
home has always been, and to a large extent remains, a raft on 
the sea of society. So the Temperance Movement was still 
gomg strong as late, at least, as the early thirties, when I signed 
the pledge twice at intervals of a year or so. 1 was between ten 
and twelve at the time, and signed with the rest of my Sunday 
school acquaintances; we felt m an obscure way that it affected 
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our eligibiKty for places ou the Whitsuntide ‘treat’. I had a 
drunken uncle, the last of a line which stretched well back to the 
seventies, and had its counter^ art m many of the families round 
us. We did liot by then sing songs like ‘Please sell no more 
drink to my Father’, or ‘Don’t go out tonight, dear Father’, 
or ‘Father, dear Father, coinc home with me now’, or - my 
own favourite - "My drink is w'ater bright’ (which wont some- 
thing like this: ‘Merry Dick, you soon would know, /If you 
lived injacksem’s Row/My dimk is water bright, /My drink is 
watei bright, /From rhe crystal spring’). We luard those only 
as amusement tr<jm oui ehlers, who had been taught tiiem as 
children: but we saw their point. We knew Uiat too much 
drinking, even as little as three shillings a week more than a 
family could arford, meant qjvick poverty. iiKuintinc 

until rhelinaj bust up, clollnnp rajndl} .fiki obMv>ii'd\ deleno- 
ratiiig, clcs[u:rcitei\ worried tnodicts, lost jobs, n »ws of me rcas- 
ing force and frecpiency. ‘Tliank goodm'ss, ’e’s nevet bc'en :i 
drmker', hinisewivcs will still say rcgiilaily. There is little 
violent drunkenness lJ^)wa^la\s, and nuuh less dunking; t>i all 
kinds, but drink is still rogaidevl as the mom pitlal! h»r a 
working-class husband. Drink, ihcn is ‘alright , is ‘natural’, in 
moderation. Once the boundary, which varies wnli different 
kinds of family, is crossed, disaster may follow'. On ti «e othci 
hand, the man vv1k» does not drink at all is a l»ii unibiial - nmst 
working-i'lass people would notask fora majority of luen like 
that, whatever the perils of drink. 

A friend of mine from a nearby street v/as an only child and 
seemed to have no father; his motlier was a tailorcss, bur always 
able to dress luin well, and he had more pocket-money than the 
rest of us. lie went to the pictures a couple of times a week , and 
could usually produce a pemiy for some chips. It was only in 
my teens that I discovered that his mother was a prostitute, 
operating in the city centre. She needed mcjrc money to bring 
up the boy than tailoring offlTed. (I think her husband had 
simply disappeared.) More, she was anxious that he should not 
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Suffc'i * because he hail ‘no father behiud him*, and the way of 
ensunnj^ this v^ hich presented itself to het imagination was tp 
provide him with the financial siipenonry wWeh counts so 
much among K>ys. Much of what has lieeti said already may go 
seane way towards explaining wliy sJic thought so little of the 
Sale of her body: my particular concern here is to point out 
tint she was not ostracized, except hy a few who talked of 
\gis ine the ‘ireet a hail uaiue *. Mom noJdec! al or talked to her 
as to anyone else, evt-u tlunigh they wtmld never have had 
reronrse to prostitulioii, wtuild indeed haec been horrified at 
ilie Thought tor themselves. ‘After all she’s got to live/ they 
i(..i d lo sa\ , they unJi tstood tlic pressuie of the siHiation, and 
{ ould stc how .^onie pecrpic were ltd to tins solurion. Tlicy did 
n<it ‘cum against ihein' because of it: and although 1 heard 
from such people man) a judgement on what they regarded 
in others as wanton and dirt) behaviour, I do not temcinber 
heanng a suoral judgemcni on this woman 

\ fi ,v years latet she was jomeih on .inothei ‘heat’ in the 
same area, by the younget daughter in a fanuK of six children 
whose father had brought them up aftci his v ife s dcatli. They 
lived not far from the first wannaii, and often came m for 
adverse comment. Hut it was inspired more by the fact that the 
father did not clothe or feed tlic'in as well as the neighbours 
ihought possible, even in las difticuit eircumstanccs, thm be- 
cause one of the girls wxnt out to prostitution. 

i.atcr, 1 served a spell as overnight dispatch-clerk to a long- 
distance transport firm, taking over from a youth who lived a 
couple of streets away from us. About four times a night the big 
lorries and their trailers pulled m from Newcastle, dropped 
some goods, and perhaps a road ‘floozie ’, rc-loadcd, and headed 
for London, for the rest of the night-shift 1 was alone in the 
back streets of the city centre, except for the policemen, the 
night-watchmen, and an occasional late prostitute. As I took 
over, my predecessor told me that he was sometimes visited, 
about half-past eleven, by a prostitirtc called Iraic, who liked 
to have a cup of tea. She was a good sort and would occasionally 
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‘gure yoll a blow-through* in the furnittiie-van at the back, if 
she were not too tired. I met h^r only once, and she talked most 
of the time about the pam m her feet She was almost com- 
pletely unsclfconscioiis about her OLCUpation and might have 
been selling papers, so matler-of-fact and dull did ^he find it. 
I suppose inv rock-diinbing-imdergiaduate look put li< r off, 
for she made no oders and cariic bick no more v\j|iil%t 1 was 
there Later, I ii>td to < t her lookmg into thi. window 1 of tbt 
posh corner-shops, when I passed through town <^c<.aM()ii illy 
at night 1 he poor girl must have had cuuomcrs - yonnu bloods 
from tht better disiricts, visitmg tonunrnial tiisdkr^, 
students proving thin manhood broken-down jiIlsituh, 
young hbourers with nionc^ and il( msul rticm or tlio>c 
homeless laboutcri who move fiom town to town tollov' mg 
thebigjobs-butl ncvcrs'iw her with one 1 tcnic mbtr she told 
me of a sistei >n the staf^r ‘she s luvK tc^ look u* Iherc 
seemed to bt a steady tiicklc of good li»okih<2; working tlis^ 
girls uito the choruses of the travLllini»- icviies 

I do no^ mean to uiggesi, ni nJating tiiese uuiflcnts, tbit 
workuig-rhss piople arc scxuall> more lictniunis thui otliirs 
I thmk It doubtful whether thc^ are Ikit sexinl mattus do 
seem nearer the suiface, and sexual cxperierue 111 the wfiikuig 
classes is probably mon easily and t uliei ai »]iuu d thin in other 
social groups The nearness to the surfaee aecompauits, as 
social workers sometimes point out a great shyness about some 
aspects of sex - about discussing it sensibly *, about being seen 
naked, or even about undressing for the aet of *cx, or ibout 
sophisticaaons m sexual behaviour Even today few working- 
class parents seem to tell their children anythmg about sex 
They know they will quickly pick it all up from the street- 
comer. Buf they arc not deliberately leaving it aside because 
they know the street-gang will do the w ork for them , mdted, 
they are likely to be greatly upset if they find their children 
talkmg or actmg ‘dirty*. They leave it, I think, partly because 
they are not good teachers, are neither competent m nor fond 
of exposition, prefer knowledge to come incidentally, by 
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means of apoplnliL^m ind proverb, and partly because oflhis 
shyness about bringing sc\ to the conscious and ‘s( nsibk ' level 
And this will apply as much to the man whof m a suitable 
cunt \t V ilJ tdk se s. IS freely as his mates, as to his perfectly 
It lu-moutlied’ wif 

lJul children after the age of ten and especnlly boys, learn 
fiemtht )ldcr ones in dieiT groups mdlitc atwoik AVithboys 
tli ell [)ni IS !> me\/ ibJ) n bc»rh the enjoyment of sexud 
e perenc* luJ on il dteidftil '^nJ exeitnig dangers, and 
partieulirK 'n *'he irly stna<^ • n pit asi ri s and dangers of 
n FSTuibitHn Un in iiv ii < i I ittn j >un rises place to 
s ni hetcr^. se \ujl < \j t iiene ul vu»us] tins is where 

a s^orkmg-ehs'. bov s ^ ittern ii st vual lift s likely to differ 
fn.)intlnU)l siy a niUic selioolbo\, li\ mg until he is eighteen 
large]\ in in ill-boy oimnunilv liom thirteen onwards 
v\ mg-cl iSi bo s talk tlitn is very < ften of st \ adventures, 
fh iw I is\ siuh ind ‘^Liel gull to ft el ir to ‘get clown 'and 
soeii b uglttcn 1 s vMio wj hit can hiyc hi 1 a gnat deal 
ot \uil c ^pciiciict A ,.101 p of ^rjckl ly tr» whom I acted 
as laliourer durmr a Unisersity \ itation tjuicklv elicited the 
luf nmition that I w is \iigin and thtr after regarded me, in a 
fnindlv wiv as less than a man a^ another kind of monk, 
dedicited to books r ither th m to rehgion Ihey aU claimed to 
be getting it regular', the ugh 1 am siiie there wa^ much 
exiggcration 1 he marnt d men jomed m the frequent sex talk 
as rtadiH a* the rest ind regularly lamented tlieir lost freedom, 
but m an t xpe t ted kind of w ay 
How would one sum up the Attitude of such men in general 
to their irregular sexual expt rience*^ ^ I should pei haps add that 
there are, of course, many men to whom the foregomg does not 
apply. They have little sense of guilt or sm m tonnexion with 
their sex-hfe, they make much of sex, but not because under- 
neath they feci lost and anonymous in the great urban mass 
1 hat would be to attribute die attitudes of other kinds of people 
to them They are not mdulging m the bravado of immorakty 
about whidh much was beard m the behaviour of some groups 
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during the twenties. Yet they do feel vaguely that ‘scientific 
discovery’ has made it all more legitimate as well as, with 
cheap contraceptives, easier. Ihcy are not happily amoral 
savages disporting in some slumland Marquesas Melville never 
knew. They take their scx-lifc easily, but do not rollick through 
it like citified versions of the ‘apples be ripe’ bucolics of T. F. 
Powys, or like cemtemporary versions of the great tappers of 
the past. In some respects tlicir attitude towards promiscuous 
sex activity docs come from a long way back. But for them it 
is all rather scrabbily hole-and-corner. In most cases such 
activity docs n<5t seem to be continued after marriage, or to 
affect strongly the Jikcliliood of a good marriage relationship. 

My impression, though licrc 1 may be falling urto a romantic 
error myself, is that more girls than boys escape altogether tins 

vs.’Vi<) a< crop np agAn\ and again; the easy ones 

arc soon well known. Of course, the girls have much tn-.^re to 
lose at the game; they me liable to ‘get caught’. 

To me the Miri)rising thing is that so many girls are able to 
remain unaffected, to retain both an ignorance about the facts 
of sex and an air of inviolability towards its whole atmosphere 
that would not have been unbecoming in a mid-ninctccntli- 
century young lady of the middle-classes. It is wonderful how, 
without evident prudishness or apparent struggle, many of 
them can walk through the howling valley of scx-approachcs 
from the local lads and probably of sex-talk at work, and come 
tbiough to tlic boy dv. ^ ,.omg to marry quiie untouched 
mciitallj and physically. Their best light has been the implicit 
assurance that they would marry, that they were ‘keeping 

t ictnsc ves tor one man , and this is not in a merely calculatine 
sense. 

My experience suggests, then, that most girls do not move 
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sexual experience before marriage, but usually with the boy 
they eventually marry'; they have not been promiscuous. Nor 
are they sheltered: from sixteen tliey are regarded as in most 
respects adult; they meet the boy they ‘fall for’ and start 
courting. They arc }>robab]y almost completely ignorant of 
the practice of sex. They feel romantically towards the boy; he 
presses; if docs not seem all that important to wait until 
marriage, and tliey yi Id. He wiJ] perhaps take precautions, but 
a proporiion cf the men will not, being un prepared or inexpert 
If a baby is conceived, the marriage takes place sooner than was 
expected, but the girl is unlikely to feci that she has been caught 
My ir.i[)rfssioii is that most of the girls w'ho Ivsse their virginity 
before inainage lose it ui tins w'ay - with boys they are genii- 
mely fond of, when circumstances conspire - rather tlian irom 
'Auy dJibcrate passing from boy to boy ‘tor the fun of it’. 

Oil the whole, once they are ‘going steady’, loyalty is 
assumed on each side, and there is little mfiddity. The girls are 
ipot likely to reganl themsc-i ’es a' wicked in anticipating the 
jsarriage. I hey arc K'Uowing a line which w’lll quite soon land 
idiem with the attitudes and habits of their u. thers, as ‘decent’ 
working-class houscwi'"Cs. Meanwhile, one may as well allow 
b: ‘it ’urts nobody. It’s natural, I’n’t it?’ 



CHAPTER 4 

THE*’‘REAL’ WORLD OF PEOPLE 


A- The Personal and the Cnncrete 

Holding fast to a world so sharply divided into ’Us’ and 
‘Them’ is, from c;ne aspect, part of a Jiioic important general 
characteristic of the outlook ot most working-class people. To 
come to terms with the world i)f ‘Them’ involves, in the end, 
all kinds of political and social questions, and leads eventually 
beyond politics and social philc^sophy to metaphysics The 
question of how we face ‘'fhcni’ (whoever ‘Ih^*’ aic') is, at 
last, the question of how wc stand in relation to anything nr^t 
visibly and mriinately part of our local universe. riu‘ w’orking- 
class splitting of the world into ‘Us' and ‘Them' is on this 
side a sympttini of their ditfic ulty in mccring abstract t>r general 
questions. 

They have had little or no training m the handling of idea^ or 
in analysis. Those wdio show a talent fc^r such activities have, 
increasingly during the last foity years, b**cn taken out ot their 
class. More imporraiit than cither of these reasons is the tact that 
most people, of whatever social class, are simply not, at any 
time, going to be interested in general ideas ; and in the wx^rknig- 
classes this majority - since they arc not greatly tempted by 
other major interests, such as makuig money, or even by 
intellectual activities generated by their work - will stick to the 
tradition of their group; and that is a personal and local 
tradition. 

As to politics, therefore, they have a limited realism which 
tells them that, as far as they can see, ‘there’s no future’ in it for 
them. ‘Politics never did anybody any good,’ they will add; 
and there they are drawling upon more reputable assumptions, 
but applying them too widely. There are, of course, individual 
exceptions; and there are occasional increases in the intensity of 
political preoccupation among the majority. But in general 
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most working-people arc non-political and non-nictaphysical 
in their outlook. Tlie important things in life, so far as they can 
see, are 1 >ther things. They may appear to have views on general 
matters - on religion, on politics, and so on but these views 
usually prove to be a buiivlle of largely uiiexamined and orally- 
transimrted tags, enshrining gcnerah/ations, prejudices, and 
half-truth?, ;ujd elevated by cpigianimatic phrasing into the 
status of maxims. As I r marked earlier, these arc often contra- 
dictory of each other; but they arc not tliought about, not 
imcllcctually considered. They lia vc a hypnotic and final etfect, 
the sound of revealed truth, of the more unassailable cracker- 
niuttc'es; 

‘'1 licyVe all talk - tlicyVe never (l(»iie a day’s wi^rk in their lives/ 
‘Of course, all poliiics are emoked.* 

‘ Y’ can’t get a better made thing tlian one made in England.* 
'Progress always goes on.’ 

‘AJ! Aniencans aic Ix-asriul ’ 

‘Jirmsh is btsL wliui y’coine to it/ 

‘hnglaud is the most important country in the world.* 

‘There’s one law foi the ricli - / 

‘ThcfL’s now’t to choose between ’em* (of political parties). 

These, arid a hundred similar apophthegms arc repeated uu- 
qucstioningly every day, as tlicy have been for decades. Those 
which claim superiority for Britain arc not ‘patriotic", in any 
piopcr sense; they express an inherited assumption of national 
superiority. Though repeatedly told, especially during the last 
dozen years, about the change in England's international 
position, the majority of woiLuig-class people have no realiza- 
tion of it. Nor arc they noticeably aware of the enormous 
changes in space and time relations which have taken place 
during the l^t twenty years. Their response to fhc constant 
demand on tliein to develop the ‘double eye’ has not been an 
adjustment towards, but a defence against, such a development. 
Wlut can be adapted, translated into their own terms, is 
adapted and translated: what cannot be, is ignored and the 
empty space closed by a convenient maxim. Other classes have 
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their own forms of escape: I do not mean to ijnply that the 
working-classes are alone w.th this problem, or alone in 
evading it. ’ 

They are assailed by a mass of abstractions; they arc asked to 
respond to ‘ the needs of the state’, and the 'needs of society’, to 
study ‘good citi/cnship to have in mind the ‘common good’. 
In most cases the appeals mean nothing, arc so many words. 
They do not think such general (.alls, for duty, for sacrifice, for 
individual effort, are relevant to them. They themselves arc the 
ground-base of society, they know; n(»rmally they go on living 
their own kuid of life. Whem the larger world, society, the 
world of ‘Them’, needs the mass of the people, why then, they 
feel, they aic quickly told Nvhorc to go and \sliat<o do. Vni the 
rest, the local and concrete vvorld is what can be uialersttu^d, 
managed, trusted. 

Adjusted to the ItKal nrecls of valleys 

"Where evers thing can ht touelicd or reached by Walking, 

Ihcir eyes have never looked into infmilc spate. 

As the outer world heconics more and more streainlint'd, so 
the family and the neighbourhood conu to he regarded, even 
more than formerly, as something that is n al and recognisable. 
It would be difficult to overrate the centralization of modern 
life: it is easy to overrate the sense of jncmynnty winch so far 
visits most individuals. Home is carved our under the shadow 
of the giant abstractions; inside the home one need be no more 
aware of those outer forces than is the badger under his 
mountam of earth. It is as much of a relief as ever it was, and 
perhaps even more of a relief, to come back to the local known 
group, to come across ‘one of us’. 

Other people may live a life of ‘getting and spending’, or a 
‘literary life’, or ‘the life of die spirit’, or even ‘the balanced 
lifes if there is such a thing. If we want to capture something 
of tlic essence of working-class life in such a phrase, wc must 
say that it is the ‘dense and concrete life’, a life whose main 
stress is on the intimate, the sensory, the detailed, and the 
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personal. This would no doubt be true of working-class groups 
anywhere in the world. I remember a small and unprepossessing 
English private soldier who made friends with a splendid 
blooming opera star in Italy. Me quickly had his feet under the 
f imily table every ingljt, and developed a wide knowledge of 
and taste foi the more genuinely native dishes. She was a 
working-class gul who happened to liavc been boni with a 
good voice. He vvalk( d into her sprawling family as though he 
belonged there; which of course he did, more than he belonged 
to the world of his own officers’ mess. This suggests yet again 
the ('are with uhich we ought to approacJi an examination of 
the ( h.ingcs so fir wn >ught in \vc>rking- class attitudes by intense 
iiibaiuzation: the Italian family were still three-quarters 
p(‘.nsant; tlic Englishman vs as in many respects a thorouglily 
urban figure. 

1 he conversation wliic h goes on connectedly and continually 
acros.s the dm of the mac lanes, between girls on routine jobs m 
factories, is si'i 1< »cal, so peisonal, and so intimate that it makes the 
girls a close, embracing group. It is almost always elemental, 
soinermvs rcnigh, and often generous; its main themes are 
jjiiong die great themes of cMstcnce - marriage, children, 
relations wuh others, sex. Much the same is naturally true of 
men’s w^orking-groups They arc all doing what working- 
class people always do, wherever they find themselves and 
however unpromising their situation may appear; they are 
exercising their strong traditional urge to make life intensely 
human, to humanize it in spite of everything and so to make it, 
not simply bearable, bur positively interesting. To some extent 
this is true of most people in any class, but is an attitude par- 
ticularly encouraged by the nature of working-class life. 
Working-class people are only rarely intcrested*in theories or 
movements. They do not usuaUy think of their lives as leading 
to an improvement in status or to some financial goal. They are 
enormously interested in people: they have the noVelist*$ 
fascination with individual behaviour, with relationsliips 
though not so as to put them into a pattern, but for their Qvm 
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sake. ‘Isn’t she queer?*; ‘Fancy saying a thing like that!’; 
‘What do you think she mecint by that?’ they say: even the 
simplest aiicQJote is told dramatiL.aIly, with a wealth of 
rhetorical questions, supplcinciiLary illustrations, significant 
pauses, and alternations ot pitch. 

Yet working-class people Iiavc considerable sensitiveness in 
reaching conclusions on some things, in their own way. They 
constantly make rungii-and-rcady judgements on pecjpic, 
judgements not drawing ujK)n cv^ncepts from an outside 
source, but based on the assuiujition that tht;rc are a few firn^ 
iinpoitani, desirable qualities; qualities embodied in plirases 
like, ‘Ah (ck a man as ’e is\ and ‘ Y’ Luo^s where )er 'avL ’iin; 
’c’s not “say out thing and do another”’; qualities i>f fneiidli- 
ness and dcccnt-hcartediiess, of directness and openness in 
dealing. 

Within certain areas this power of iiitiiiti vc j udgement is well 
developed. Here, whether on individuals or on relationships, 
working-class people arc still often dCutc, and pithy in iheir 
comment. They have developed the quality almost entirely 
‘in the field’ rather dun from reading: they have an acute eye 
for faces and ear for voices, an eye and ear which can some- 
times be fresher and tiuci than those of a person who filters his 
perceptions through his reading and discussion. They arc fund 
of ‘ weighmg people up’ by eye and car; 'Ah don’t like ’er,’ 
they will say, ‘she’s got a false voice’; or, ‘’e’s got eyes that 
look right through y’,’ meaning eyes that reduce you to a 
tiling, tliac ignore the values of frankness and friendliness. 

I deliberately qualified this claim for good intuitive judge- 
ment. In making it at all, one runs the risk of resurrecting once 
more the ghost of tlie noble savage, the simple unspoiled son 
of toil, full/ equipped with finely discriminating organs (so 
much less stale and corrupt than the tired sophisticates who 
think). Working-class people can make quick impressionistic 
judgements of great skill in certain fields; outside them, or if 
they are deceptively approached under the correct flags, they 
can be as babies. One might give the title ‘The Fall of the 
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Innocents* to those activities in which working-class people, in 
particular, are duped, iimply because they have been approached 
along a line on which they are exposed - that is, becRusc tliey have 
bet'll approached in a personal, friendly, and homely manner. 
We see this in a thousand advertisements aimed at them, in 
the editorial coinmcnr of some working-class papers and 
magazines, in the tone of the popular astrologers. The less- 
rcpntable cJt)thing-clul >s ki^iw they can go a long way if tliey 
lard each stage of the transactions with this strong personal 
tjiialiry; so do the door-to-dot>r salesmen of bad bargains. And 
here the louder turnifnro stores are of unusual interest, especi- 
ally because of an apparent paradox. At first glance tlicse are 
surclv the njr>st hideously tasteless of all modern shops. Every 
known value in decoration lus been discarded: there is no 
evident design or pattern; the colours fight with one another; 
anything new i.s thrown in simply because it is new. There 
IS stnp-lightmg together with imitation chandelier lighting; 
plastics, w'otid, and glass are all glued and stuck and blown 
together; notice after blazuig notice winks, glows, or blushes 
luminously. Hardly a homely' setting. Nor do die superficially 
elegant men who stand inside the doorway, and alternately 
tuck their hankies up their cuffs or adjust their ties, appear to 
belong to ‘ Us’. They arc not meant to. With their neat ready- 
made clothing, shiny though cheap shoes, well-creamed hair 
and ready snides dicy arc meant (like the equally harassed 
but flashier motor-car salesmen) to represent an ethos. One 
buys the suggestion of education and elegance with the 
furniture. 

If this were all, they would hardly succeed with working-- 
class people; they would be likely to impress but also to ‘freeze 
off’. But though they are obviously very smart and ‘real 
educated’, and though they insist on caUing every young wife 
‘madam’, they are also - it is their most effective quality - 
‘ever so nice and friendly’. In a sense, yes, almost all shc^ 
keepers aim to be pleasant, may affec^t deference or mateyncss: 
this is something more. This is a consistent and pow^eiful iMfp 
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of the individual and dcmestic approach, and all the nicer 
because unexpected in so a gentleman. 71 k* proprietors 
realize that working-class people will be dazzled by the exuber- 
ance and glitter of their display, will be attracted and yet a little 
awed. The manner of their salc'snien is usuall}', therefore, 
undcrstandingly colloquial; not the ‘now, ma^ of the fair- 
ground salesman, but 'Ikiiow" what it's like, madrnn/ or, ‘1 had 
a young couple just like y(iU in only lasr wtrk , .dl iii the tone 
of an understanding son who has done well and become t ul- 
tured. It IS not all as deliberate and conscious as 1 may have 
seemed to suggest; it is not altogether new or coiif juc«1 t» > tin: 
type of shop. But this type i>f shop - tlie huge, glossy aifair 
aiming specifically at working-class cuslomeis^- sptciah/(‘s in 
this approach. Those who direct them sense, the w^orking-class 
awe of and attraction towards tnctroland, and their aacssi- 
bility by means of warm and friendly terms. The working- 
classes hold on to the personal because they can understand it; 
here, that part of the world outside vvlncli is alter their money 
makes a pretty Trojan horse fiii tlicm. 

The general point is further illustrated by two institutions - 
professional sport and Royalty - which though tlicy originate 
in the world outside, hold the interest of working-class people 
largely because they can be easily tianslatcd into personal and 
concrete terms. 

At work, spoit vies with sex as the staple of conversation. The 
popular Sunday newspapers are read as much for their full 
sports reports as for their accounts of the wreck’s crimes. Sports 
conversations start from personalities, often spoken of by their 
Christian as w^ell as by their surnames, as ‘Jim Motson’, 
‘Arthur Jones’, and ‘Will Thompson’; technical details of 
play arc discussed, often to the accompaniment of extra- 
ordinary feats of memory as to the history of matches many 
seasons back. The men talk about individuals whom they 
know, at least as figures on the field, in situations eliciting 
qualities they can respect and admire. Their attitude is not that 
suggested by such a phrase as ‘a clean mind in a healthy body’* 
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A passage like this, from a book of advice to young men, would 
be alien to their world, and not only because they are usually 
spectators rather than participants: 

Regard your body as the ciigin*' - far nioic wonderful than any 
nian-niadc machine - and you will find that y(»u can derive endless 
phasure tiom cleaning, fuelling, lubricating and tesLmg it, as well as 
from .iClually racing it. 

Working-eJaiS sports-lovers admire the cpialitics of the 
hunter and fighter and daredevil -the exhibition of strength and 
nuisclc, of speed and clanng, of skill and cunnuig. The great 
boxers and footballers and speedway riders uatnrally become 
hiTors - very modified modern counterparts of the heroes of 
saga, who a inibincd natural physical gifts with great applica- 
tion and cunning in the use of them. 

1 wonder whether this helps to explain the common distrust 
of the referee; at least, tlic distrust common at Rugby League 
matches. 1 do not mean simply the assumption, if things are 
going badly, that the referee is ‘cu their side*. 1 mean a deeply 
ingraUicd feeling that the referee is a sort of headmaster or 
Sunday school-ish corrector, nimiiiig round in his neat shorts 
and blazer, nattering and blowing In^ whistle. This does not 
seem to be more than a vague and unconscious fcclmg; it does 
not usually produce any more active reaction than exasperated 
cries of ‘Leave hm alone, ref \ or ‘Give ’im a chance, canT 
yer?’; but it is pervasive. 

In those areas, in particular, where Rugby League is played, 
the home team is also an important element in the group life of 
the district. They are spoken of with genuine pride as ‘our 
lads’, and many of them may well be local boys - huge ex- 
miners or heavy steelworkers. I remember Hi&slet Rugby 
team bringmg the Cup home from Wembley years ago, 
coming down from the City Station into the heart of the 
district on top of a charabanc. They went from pub to pub 
in all the neighbourhood’s main streets, with free drinks at 
every point, followed by crowds of lads prepared to risk 
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Staying out hours after their bedtime for the excitement of 
seeuig their local champions 

Amid all the pressure of publicity which now surrounds the 
monarchy it is more than usually clitiTiciilt to approach the true 
working-class aftitiulcs :o it Working-class people are not, wc 
know, particularly patriotic : they have streaks of insularity, of 
Francophobia and Anieiicain )phobia; biK if put to rlie cjut stion 
they will sc)oii say chat working-cl.iss peopk arc the same the 
world over They remain ccuifirined anti-inihtansrs, the 
ineTTiory of the old days, ot br(;tli(Ts going me-' the army 
through lack of j jnh (sr to escape some trouble, and h.iviiig lo 
be bought out at great sacnficr, had only got bcj^in to die v\ lieu 
conscription came in; and for the sevenreen years since then, 
there has usually been some nicinbcr of the faimly m the 
Services. 

How little, too, tlu aristocracy now counts in the folk-lore 
of the working-classes. It no longci has much pov\cr even to 
inspire ill-will, though with a few' \s ork ing-c lass w^oineu it still 
holds something ot its snob-appeal, Jiut on the whole wc»t king- 
class people, and m particular the men, siiupiy do not include 
the ‘upper crust* in their picture of life nowadays. Mo:>t of 
them will say, when they read ot their doings - the convention- 
al activities, rather than those of what remain ot the "bright 
young thmgs*, which stiU have some interest - that tliey ‘’av 
no time for all that*. 

What tlicn, of the monarchy? Again, as an institution, it is 
scarcely diought of by the working-classes; they are not 
royalists by prmciplc. Nor do most harbour resentment against 
it; they have little heat. They either ignore n or, if they are 
interested, flic interest is for what can be translated into the 
personal. Since they are ‘personalists* and dramatists, they are 
more interested in a few individual members of the Royal 
Family than in the less colourful figures of parliamentary 
government. 

1 am not thinking of the period, usually in adolescence, when 
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some girls find a glamour in the Royal Family similar to that 
they find m film-stars ; nor of the fer vours of London crowds on 
special occasions- 1 am thinking chiefly of provincial working- 
class wtnncn over twenty-five. Their menfolk arc either quite 
uuintercsted in Royalty or vaguely hostile, since it tends to 
suggest to tlicin the world of special paradc^s in the Services, 
of ‘bianco and bullshit’. Wc^rking-class women, t<x'), will with 
one pari of themselves speak of the Itoyal Family in the way 
they might spf'.ik of any nienibcrs of the aristocracy. Royal 
personages may have to do a lot of hand-shakiiig and the rest, 
but thev are well-eared for, they have no money troubles like 
us; they don’t have to struggle with the kids when they are 
tired out; theyVe ‘waited on hand and foot’. This side will 
come out in reaction to the sillier Press-releases or columnists* 
rales - that Princess A will dam all lier husband’s socks; or 
l^rincess I) will loc^k afrci liaby Prince L herself. At this point, 
and it is always reached a number of tunes during any great 
Royal season, the reaction is plainly debunking: ‘Y’ bet she 
will.’ 

At the same time, they will often .separate the Royal Family 
from its advisers, from the Govermuent, from the rest of the 
anstitcracy. It is this ability, to think of the members of the 
Royal Family as individuals, caught up in a big machine mani- 
pulated by ‘Them’, having ‘a ical family life’ only with diffi- 
culty, which allows a great many women in the working- 
classes to feel well-disposed tow^ards Royalty today, and to be 
as interested in their more ‘homely’ activities as arc women 
of other classes. Tc’s a rotten job,’ people will say, ‘they get 
pushed around as much as we do.’ They then feel a lot of 
sympathy for all that is expected of the monarch, feel that she 
and her husband dc.scrve all die goodwill they can get: ‘She’s 
a nice lass,’ they will add. Other members of the Royal Family 
have their places, like figures m an iiitcrcstmg novelette 
‘They say she’s a mean thing’; ‘They say ’c led ’er a dog’s 
life*; ‘She hkes *er bit of fun, she docs.* They want, therefore, 
and their magazines provide them generously with, the fullest 
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details of the home-life of the Royal Family; of what a poem 
about tlie Queen Mother, the magazine Silver Star, called 
tlieir ‘warm# and homely ways’. 


B, ^Primury RcUi^um^ 

There are a few w orLing-clas^’ aieas in which a substantial 
prc)]K>rtion of people still attend chuith or chapel And a 
nniltiUidc of mnll sects scc'iii to fiounsli here more than (‘Ise- 
where - in Gospel 1 Jails of varying solidity , in coia erted sh* »ps 
on trolley-bus routes, Notablv, there are tlie s'wcral ion ns of 
Spiritualism, which appear to attract, Luidejstjndahl\ . middle- 
aged widows. Often tiurse sect' inelude amon^ rlicir addict imUs 
some who also belong to church or to one of the largc'r iicm- 
conformist bodies. 

So at least one ineinber of most families in the t xtended serise 
of the word - perhaps an uinf oi spinster cobsm, if nor a pareui -- 
is likdy to be a tegular atiendci at c huic h oi chapel. Chinch or 
chapel arc still felt as in some sense a part oi rlu'' life of the neigh- 
bourhood. People v’lll still speak of h)ur chaper, and many 
who do not norniall) attend will fci I that an event there i.n a 
neighbourhood event, and so eo to an anniversaiy service, or a 
bazaar, or a concert, or the start oi the Wlntsuniidc w^aik , or the 
Christmas pantomime. ‘You can’t see anything better at the 
Theatre Royal,’ Tve heard a hundred times abemr tlicse last 
events. 

For all that, my impression is that even this liniitc'd sense of 
belonging is weakening in inc»st of tlic aieas 1 know. I’oday, 
most working-class people go neither to church nor to chapel 
except on special family occasions, once the iiarciital order to 
attend Sunday schocjl has been withdrawn. In some places one 
of tlic recognized signs of becoming adult, together with going 
into long trousers for the boys or permission to use make-up 
for the girls, is this freedom to leave Sunday school and read the 
News of the World at home like Dad. Few among the working- 
classes seem to find their own way back to a church after 
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adolescence. If old tics are cut, they arc unlikely to be remade. 

Though working-class adults do not as a rule attend any 
place of worship regularly, they are not consciously anti- 
clerical. Towards the parson their attitude is likelf to be faintly 
cyiiiCcil; be is in wiili tliL bosses. But it is usually a cheerful 
C) nicism with no active hostility behind it. Tt*s a good racket 
if you can get in <jn it/ rhc) sav, ‘goovl hick to ’em/ 
We re a!) rogues under tin' skin u the assumption, and op- 
porUiint)’s a fine thing: 1 d piobably do tlic same if 1 had the 
chance. 

Yet fbey continue to Ik* marned and buiicd in cimrch and 
cbapcl, to have cluldrcn l>ipli/ed thcie, .Uid to semd them to 
Sunday scliool Arc thev siiuply band-w.’ggoiuiig, playing for 
safety? And wluii the\ pray in a right corner, as they usually 
aditiU to IS d/:u a paiiic n** asure 01 a sm^g up- 

surge 01 ail alw.iys-laiuit supcistition : ^^lltly, no doubt; but 
not altogether. Along witli other rla^^cs, but in their own 
ways, workiug-<"lass pcopli* have been affected by ideas which 
sctui to lijsr. dispi'sed of tlic djiins ol i«‘!igiou. And their 
e\perunee ollcii seems to s’.gg».>t that the pn^fc.'.sions of 
religion )ust \'.ould Uiit work in ‘real’ life, and that they are 
ofu u Used to Cover ail nieviLibh jUIlgle^.aI faie. Yet, in coming 
to religious instirutioiis at the im}H>ruu‘ moiuents ot life or in 
tiines of peTs<»iial en^is die v are imt simply taking out a saving 
j'oliey , they siili IkIjcvc underriLarli. in Lert.iin ways. At least, 
mnldle-ageJ pec/plc do, and here I am thinking chicffy of them. 

They l)eljevc, Inst m the purposivcncss ot li^e. Life has a 
meaning, inusi liavc a meaning. One d^H'S not botlier much 
about defuiiug it, or piusiie abstraiA qucsuoiis as to its nature or 
the implications which follow' htmi such a conclusion; but 
clearly it is so. ‘ Wc*re ere foi a purpose,’ they say, or, ‘I hcrc 
must be sonic purpose or \ve w'ouldn’t be ’ere’. And that there 
is a purpose presupposes that there must be a Ciod. I’hcy hold 
to what G. K. Cbestcrion called ‘the dumb certainties of 
existence’, and Rcinhold Niebuhr, ‘primary religion’* 
Equally simply, they hold to what George Oiwell called ‘those 
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things [like free-will and the existence of the individual] which 
we know to be so, though all the arguments arc against them/ 

Just as surely, they assume a l«fc after death, what they usually 
call ‘an aftcr*life’. On this matter they have what Rcinhold 
Niebuhr, again, calls ‘the basic opiimism of all vital and whole- 
some human life*. Look at the In Mvmoruim columns of local 
newspapers; how often an ‘after-life’ is mcnlioned, atid how 
often it is regarded as a release from hard work ‘here below'*, 
and the arrival at an easier happier existcjK c; gone to ‘a happy 
release*, ‘a blessed release’, ‘a better exjstcnc e’, they run, and 
add, ‘gone before* i>r ‘gone ahead*. They arc usually selected 
from a printed card at tlj(‘ newspaper offices, and might appear 
to be no more than another c'ximplc of commeicialnni pro- 
viding for sentimentality, but the * hoice of pITrases available 
on the card is decided by customers’ demands, and thc'y run on 
certain lines only and are not merely .vutiinenully felt, or 
accepte'd by habit. 

Working-class mothers tend to sec Hc'aven as a place for con- 
solations and some rewaid. Punishmcait lor sms j Jittle tliought 
of, since here below’ their kind havi^ been the Lin kers Ilicy 
have not alw'ays ‘done right’, but ullowancc will be made fur 
their situation : they ask only ^ and they c\pcvr - Tairni ;.s\ 

Life ill 1 leaven lor sue h a mother is envisaged as a re-crcation 
of the happier side of family life, w ith Cod as an t'xtension of 
her own father (if he was ‘a good dad’), and one much more 
able to straighten things out, not harassed by powers outside 
the family which he cannot control. Heaven w’ill bc\ above all, 
the place for ‘straightening out*, and for comforting Things 
will be easier there; there will be time to sit, tc'^ get a good rest. 
There wall be a moderate and understanding jacket-straight- 
ening* for the ‘bad ’uns* who led her such a Jance, There wall 
be a reunion witli those who have gone before and have since 
been so much missed; with the lively-spirited young sister 
whom T.B., aggravated by the mill, took aw'ay; with the 
rickety bright son who went off at nineteen. 

Hence the emphasis on a ‘proper* funeral, a ‘decent burial*. 
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‘putting 'im away splendid"; and the dislike of cremation as 
‘unnatural’. Heavy insurances cover the cost of a good burial 
for themselves, or of their black clothes for a rclative"s funeral. 
The more caieful families begin a small insnnAcc at birth, I 
still pay a penny a week burial insurance, winch my mother 
b‘*gan just alter I was born : it will provide about fifteen pounds 
towards the cost of my funeral. Sometimes tlie insurances 
bee ome a form of banking, and the death of a relative one of the 
periodic occasions foi a general renewal of the wardrobe. 
Behind the ' decent ’ lui jcral is also the wish not to ‘ sliC) w y’selvcs 
tip’ before the neighbours, to do it proud C)n this important 
and public rKcasiori. Behind it, too, is the assumption that 
neither the body nor those fcsllowing it must go tc* tlic burial in 
tlic rAjte of sliabbincss which has been usual throughout life. 
It is, in nof’cerious sense, r be biggest Whit- Sunday of them all. 
Like many an old woikiiig-class woman, my grandmother 
had a splendid laying-out gown and sheets ready against her 
death, and towards the end of her life she would remind us 
pujodicaliy where they wcil kept. But this ))articular feature 
was probably a direct relic of her rural buckground. 

Ill the buuo wMy, the ciotorii of laying on a good meal at a 
funeral, ol ‘buf\ing ’iin with ’am", isnoi siiijply an excuse for a 
good feed on tlu strengih of the msiuaiue policies. Ii is con- 
sidered a suitable w^ay of doing things, without for once 
pint lung and scraping, c>n one of the rare occasions when the 
family gathers. We may be tempted, noticing how much the 
otniosplicrc lightens at tea and listening to the gossip which 
goes on for hours, to think that these are no more than gather- 
ings for family gossip over a large meal. The gossip certainly 
takes place, as it docs at a wedding, together wntli tlie large 
meal and the great number of people. But though the out- 
ward characteristics of a funeral gathermg are in so many 
w^ays similar to those of a wedding, these similarities arc die 
least important aspects. 

Working-class people, when they insist on a church wedding 
or funeral, axe drawing upon beliefs which, though rarely 
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considered, are still in most cases firmly there. These beliefi, 
some of the basic Christian doctrines, they hold but do not 
examine. Nor do they often think that they liavc much 
relevance to llic day-to-day business of living. That is thought 
of as an altogether different matter, a hard and unidcalistic 
matter; if you tried to ‘live according to religion’, well, you 
would soon find it was ‘a mug’s game’, would soon be ‘done 
for’. They know that they and other people often do wrong, 
but by that tljcy usually mean doing v^rong towards other 
people; the sense of sin, of original sin, is on the whole alien to 
them. If one of their number is stiikingly affer teJ by the dog- 
mas of religion, they are quiek to say, ‘Oh, ’e’s got religions 
mania,’ and to regard him as a harmless crank or ncar-liinatic. 
Sometimes he is, but not always, and thev draw tew distinc- 
tions here. T hey wall allow much nioi e re adily for the religious 
person wdio tries w'itli particular eaincstiicss to bc^dy out Ins 
beliefs ethically. The Salvation Army is popularly r(‘gaided as 
an attraction to the slightly dotty; bnt. 'they do a lot of good’ 
with their social aid jchenies, and are respected for that* the 
IVur Cry still sells in the pubs. 

In so far as they think of Christianity, they think of it as a 
system of ethics; their coiKein is with ini»rds, not meta- 
physics. The verb in the commonly used plirase T don’t 
believe in it’ is usually iloing duty' for ‘agree with’ or ‘hold 
with*, since the point is almost always ethical. Yet they hold 
firmly to the view that Christianity is the best form of ethics. 
They will say, witliout sense of contradiction, that science has 
taken the place of religion, but that we ought all to try to ‘live 
according to Christ’s teachuig’. In sonic w ays they appear to 
accept everything about the universe that seems to come to 
them from ‘the scientist’ ; but they will rightly refuse to accept 
the idea diat he has no moral responsibility towards die 
application of what he discovers. I am not thinking of the fact 
that, in moments of fear - about the power of the hydrogen 
bomb, for instance - they, like many others, may wish to 
punish the scientists. I am thinking of the way in wliich. 
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however scientific invention develops and whatever prestige 
and ahnost magical powers scientists may appear to possess, 
working-class people persist in assuming that there is a straight- 
forward moral responsibility in buili the act of rtigagcment in, 
and the application of, such discoveries. 

That sense of moral duties is what they chiefly understand, I 
have suggested, by C'hrbtianity, Christianity is morals; a 
phrase used above, ‘Christ’s teaching/, js the one most com- 
monly heard \vhen the t.ilk is in favcnir of rcligum. Christ was 
a pt iM*n, giving rbe he'll example of how to live; one could not 
c'cpcct To he ohl(‘ to live hke lhai today: still, tlie example is 
tilt re like tf’* spi'ak <if 'prar firal Cliristianiiy’, 

J he enijdiasis is .dways on what it is right for them to do, as 
far as tlu'v can, as i^eople; people who dt't hot see th" point of 
‘all tins dogi!ia\ bur who iiiust constantly get along with 
otlk'is, in groups, peo})lc who must learn how to cooperate, 
how to live on ?n exthangc bisis, how to give and take. The 
assumption behind the treatment of (»thm is not so much that 
's (■ ar.'.iil children ot Cod (though a form of that is there, in tlie 
hachgnuiiid! as that we ue all 111 the same boat together*, 
I.ikt the barmaid Kh in Ciraham Greene’s Rock, they 
do 1101 dunk much about sin and gfu-'c, good and evil; but 
ihc) are sure there is a <)iftcrencc hetAcen right and wrong. 

1 think I sec tiie limitations of such a position, but I cannot feel 
that It indicates as miM.rable a condition -is (Jrahain Greene 
finds; 111 the circumstances, tliey might have adopted several 
far less admirable attUudes. 

Here, rcaind the sense of religion as a guide to our duty 
towards others, as tlie leposnory of good rules for communal 
life, the old plirascs cluster Ask any half-dozen WTirking-class 
people wdial they luidcrstand by religic^n, and vc^ry easily, but 
not incaninglcssly, they will be likely to answer with one of 
these phrases; 

‘doing good’, 

‘common decency’, 

‘helping lame dogs’. 
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* being kind’, 

‘doing unto others as y’would be done unto’, 

‘wc’rc ’ere to ’tip one anothci’, 

‘’clping y’nemhbuur’, 

‘leammg to Ljkjw nglit from wrong’, 

‘decent livmg’. 

This is the main reason for the steathness with Avhjc)] clnldrcn 
arc enrolled for Sunday school Tlic suhsicljaiy rrasons arc 
fan)iliar: that parents like a cjuict Sunday afternonii to them- 
selves, sometimes extendt'd by obliging the children to go for a 
good walk between the end of sth(»ol and tcalinie; or that 
Mother has been cooking hard all morning and is tired; or that 
Father warns ti) doze after looking at the Sunday papers. But 
behind all these* is the nfUion that Sunday stlnx^ is a eivilizing 
influence, that it helps the children to avoid ‘gc'tting into bad 
ways’. 

If is a truism diat rhe chapels owed much of their grow th to 
this same ethical bent, dial the (.burthes v^tre ass/st ut/'d with 
privilege, with the u['pcr classcN, Vvilh nun), that the cli. pcK 
had minisUTS who were not Uxfuid-irained, and made wide 
use of lay preachers - themselves often nun whose religion was 
a powerful dow n-tcj-eai th me rali/ing. They wen ‘one of us’, 
with what admirers called the gift of tongues’, but doubters 
knew as ‘the gift of the gab\ Neitlicr the picachcrs nor the 
congregation had much tune for ritiul or f(-»r almost any 
‘form’; decoration had to be simple and forthright, like the 
order of service, and like the relationship laid down as proper 
between the minister and his flock. T he heat ot all this ha^ long 
since died dow^n, hut many working-class pt ople can today, tui 
occasion, produce a flicker of the old fire. They enjoy indulging 
occasionally a suspicion that there is somethi ng sinister about 
the Roman Catholic church, a ejuahty not unconnected, 
they feel, with ‘all that incense swinging and candles and 
stuflF*. 

‘A Jot of praying doesn’t do any good’ (though some older 
people, women especially, still pray regularly, even though they 
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attend no church) : you can get as close to God on your own as 
do those who arc ‘always running after’ the vicar or the 
minister: ‘tlicrc’s good in all sorts', and you do not need to go 
to chape! to be a Chnsiun. ‘I’m as good a C!h*stian as you, 
though 1 don’t go to c himh,’ they say. V/ith that often goes the 
iju plied reversal: 'You’re as bad as 1 am. even though y’ do go 
to chinch.’ The rcgiihu dnneit-goer, i/ is inlcrred, may he less 
\irtuous than soiric of those who never attend. If he is very 
regular and sonicthiug of a iigure at church, he may well be a 
bit of a hspocritc - whetcas the man wliti makes no preten- 
sjons, lilt does his best, is proKihly much nearer being a 
C hiisrian. /.fter ail, douiir yoiit best lo he an ‘ordinary decent’ 
pi isoii - that IS what Cl.ns'o nnty means te.iils. 

poina \o(ii licet, hill uiiK’mhi ting li:c 'reri! u 01 !d’ outside, 
the \M /K! of ssoil. anti ilthts. I ih' 15 making the ‘ue^r 0} thuigs 
ill !lli^ woild. IS ‘luHiiiig .dong’ as best you may; you may 
h-avc ‘(dinst's te.ichmg’ somewheic at the hack of your head; 
uai may, win n \ou tlnnk of it aihiure it; but still, when it 
loj'iOi to the living ui lilt UHlf V ell ‘you kuviv/ , . . hi any 
case, liicse ‘dcepct ijiustloHs’ vlo no*^ seen' U, base made much 
chiketence u' those who iiavc had time, money, and uirlina- 
lion to putsiic- them. 

Most people 111 the vVinl ‘iig-cl.isses appear. tluTcforc, not 
merely iinfaiiatit but iniciealistic; they have tlicir principles, 
hilt aie (hsinchiievl to reveal tlum m their pure stile. Fot the 
most p.irt their .approach is cmpuicai ; they are confirmed prag- 
matists. It IS an attitude di rived not so uiuch from a submission 
to the claims of expediency, as from a sense of the nearness of 
personal hoii2oiis. and of the foil) of expecting too much, least 
of all trcsin gviieral professions. ‘ Ali like fair dealings’ may seem 
an iiKiclccpi-iie guide lo the cosmos anti can be sclf-rightcous, 
but - said sincerely by a irnddle-aged man after*a hard life - 
it can represent a considerable truimph over difficult dr- 
cuinstances. 
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C. Illustrations from Popular Art - Peg's P;ipcr 

This ovci riding interest in the dose detail of the human 
condition is the first pointer to an understanding of working- 
dass art. To begin with, working-class art is essentially a 
‘sliowing* (rather than an ‘evploratioir), a prcsti)tatir»n of 
what is know'll already. It st arts frcmi the assurnprioii tha t Ji uinan 
life is fascinating in itself. It has to deal with recognizable 
human life, and has to begin with the pliotographic., how'cvct 
fantastic it may become; it has to be underpinned by a few 
simple bur firm moral rules. 

Here is the source of the attraction, the closely, minntelv^ 
domestic artrnction, of rlwuhons I4\rkly W iok It is this, jint>re 
than a vicarious snobbery, winch males imtio serials with 
middle-class settings popular with working-elds'- people, since 
thc'sc serjxds icflcct daily iho minutiae (il evciyclay lite It i>, 
this which helps to ensure that the news-presi ntation oi Jn'*st 
pc^pular newspapers belongs ro the teahiis c»f iruj^inarivc or 
fielioiial writing of a lovv' older Those spccjal favourite? or 
working-class people, the SuncLry gossip wirh-sejisauoii paj-ers, 
the papers for the free day, assiduously colled from thre^ughour 
the British Jsles all the suitable niaUrnl tlx can lind, fni the 
benefit c'lf almost the whole of iJie .adult W'orknig-cTass pcipiila- 
tion. It is true that tlien interest, whether in news-reporting 
or in fiction, is often increased by the ‘cK>h-aah* element - a 
very ‘ordinary’ girl is knocked down by a man w’ho proves 
to be a film-star; an attractive young widow proves to have 
disposed of two husbands wdih arsenic and popped them under 
the ccllar-flagstcmcs - and it is easy to Lhink that most popular 
literature is of the ‘ ooh-aah ’ kind. One shoiiid think first of the 
photographically detailed aspect; the staple tare is not somc- 
tliing which suggests an escape from ordinary life, hut raiiicr 
it assumes tliat ordinary life is intrinsically interesting. The 
emphasis is initially on the human and detailed, with or with- 
out the *pepping-up’ which crime or sex or splendour gives. 
De Rougemont speaks of millions (though he has in mind 
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particularly the middle-classes) who ‘breathe in ... a romantic 
atmosphere in die haze of which passion seems to be the 
supreme test’. As we shall see. there is n iuh in working-class 
literature loo which gues suppoit to this view; Wu it is not the 
first thing ro say about the more genuintly working-class 
) nblicafjons w’hicli i or thexe ])asMon is no more 

interest!] ig than Ntrady honie'-life. 

ScniK* IhiS.C. progKtjiimes uii«iciimc the point. Notice how 
poj die ‘InvineU * progumrne* are, not >nnply such pro- 
grammes as luifuil) iinn^initcs f‘ior C.ood Neighbours’) nor 
^iiupK' t))c f.ujuly scri.ds liid reatuic-programiiics such as Adrs 
DiiUf, 'Die Anihr.s, DLe llu^eifs, 7 Ae The 

Creir lumiily, I'he Ilmeu’Ltvc^: l-ut die really ordinary homely 
pi “gi an rues, ojU‘n CMinnosed. iathei like the more old- 
fashhine<! papers, of a mimher items iiiiktd only by the 
rref :hev «m 1 th ith rl]eoi».5in«jry livi s ot f a chnary people. 

1 have in mnui piogrammes liN ’\\'*lheJ kuklcs’s IJ^iec a Co 
and bielia/d Ihinl^leby s ijou’ii )i»rr Hoy, They have no 
p.i.-ru iil.n sli. p< , liu y d-^ eoc icr out bo \*rt' or tntertain- 
ment ill thr nuiMC-baii sir«sc . tliev ‘unplj ‘ptesent the people 
to I he people’ and aie enjoye^J for that. St; are the piogramines 
s^LKh sii!! make use of the music -hdl Vontir’s’ tradition of 
handling woikinL';-clas'^ hfc. prog; irmies like Norman 
I::\ ins's ( fnr ilir ihiuku li all and A I Read's superb skclehe's. 
It w Hill luees.arv, bn mk cess, that the prugramitics should be a 
form of protessfonal an. if n is really honsely and ordmary it 
will be interesting and popular. 

1 hav^r suggested that it is eoinmt nly thouglit that some 
magazines - for example, flnxse predonjinantly read by w^ork- 
ing-eLss women and usually spoken cjf as Paper and all 

that ’ - provide htde orhei than undiluted fantasy and sensation. 
This is not true; n\ some ways the more genuinely virorking-* 
class magazines aic j^rcfcrable tc'i those in the newer style. They 
are in some ways crude, but often more than that; they still 
have a felt sense of the texture of life m the group they 
cater for. I shall refer to them as ‘the older magazines’ 
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because they carry on the Pejfs Pf^per tradition, and reflect the 
older forms of workmg-class life: in fact, most of them, 
under their present titles, arc between tea and twenty years 
old. 

Almost all arc produced by tl)e three large commercial 
organi^jations: Amalgamated Press, the Newnes Cronj>, and 
Thomson and Leng. But the authors and illustrators seem to 
have a close hnowledge id ihc lives and attitii'dcs of tliur 
audience. One w'on Jers whether die juibh^hers taki' ni nu'c’n of 
their rmteri.'d pieceiue.il in»ni caitside. ratliei .r. ihe suickn^g- 
makers of Nottingham once d*d. Most of tli(' mateiial is 
conventional - iliit i^, it mirrors the jintudes tlie n.,ider’>: 
butth<iseattiuide‘'ai 0 bv no uKan^ fuc uiight 

at tiist be tempted lo i*i‘nK In unuparison wall ihese 
papcis, some ^*1 rliMse iijou m c!n ir aa uv as a 

smart young son enh a cpa.l, biani .end bundle ol up-to- 
date <>pimoTis beside Jus seutmienral, su;»tisf*'tious. and old- 
fashioned motlior. 

These olilet niaga/iues oJ’ren b«’ ucorna'ol by rhi it 
paper, a rougiily texuireJ m vvsprmr wbkii tend, to have a 
smell - strongly evtjcjti\c to m* now, bctaiise ir is also ttjat ol’ 
the old boys’ inaga/iiKS and tojni(s - of s*n\Kdiir)g slijlifu 
damp and lungoid. 1 b‘:y v^rn be rciogmvTd also by rhcir 
inner lay-out, in winch t>n]y a Ibw kinds ol type arc likely to 
be used; by their covers, wdiieh arc uMiaily diat' and b^'lcily 
coloured in a limited range - almost entirely of black with 
strong shades of blue, icd, and yellow, witb few inrermecliates. 
They usually sell at tlireepencc each, and have such tides as 
Secrets, Red Sun PVeckly. Lucky 6'kir (which ik»w incorporates 
Peg's Paptr), Ihc MitMlc, The Ouulc, Glutnonu P^’d /,eaeranJ 
Silver Star. 7 hey are apparently designed for adolescent girls 
and young married women in particular; thus, two in three 
of the readers of Red Lem r are under thirty-five. There is some 
provision for older readers T1k‘ number of their readers vanes 
between one-third and three-quarters of a million each, with 
most of them above the balf-milliom There will be much 
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overlapping, but the total number of readers remains con- 
siderable, and they are almost entirely from the workings 
classes. 

In composition they are all nuiLh alike. Tljere arc many 
advertisements, scattered throughout in penny packets, on the 
bcKk cover and over large parts of the las: couple of text-pages; 
there are usually no advcttiscmdits on the front cover pages 
and first text-j^ges. After the cokuired ctiver, the inner cover 
page IS generally given to some regular editorial feature; or 
the mam seiial, or the week*s ‘dramatic long toiriplcte nover, 
begins there. 1 he advertisements, regulaily icruiring through- 
out the winkle group of magazines, eover a narrow range of 
go(uls Some cc^sinetics still use an aristocratic appeal, with 
photographs of titled laui«\s dicss(*d for a ball. The same 
aiimenrs appear so oficn m the :»dvcrtisi‘n)eiits lor j^roprictary 
re'iiedies ibat a lusty geiieralizer might conclude Irom them 
that ihc British working-classes are congemtaJly both con- 
stipated and ‘nervy’. There are many announcements of 
cuK's for disabilities whieh aie likely to nuke a girl a ‘wall- 
flower*. The ‘scientists tell us’ approach is there, but so still is 
Its forerimjiLi, the *gypsy told me’ approach. 1 lius, there arc 
(/ccdsionally esoteric Indian remedies ai tins manner - ‘Mrs 
Johnson learned this secret many yca^.^ ago from her Indian 
nurse in Bombay. Since then, many thousands have had cause 
to be glad that they reposed confidence in her sy^stem.’ For 
mariicd women tlicre arc wadiing-powdci advertisements, and 
those for headache powders or California Syiup of Figs for 
children. But, in general, the assumpoon is that the married 
women readers are young enough to wunt to keep up with the 
iinmaincd by the use of cosmetics and hair-shampoos. Mail- 
order firms advertise fancy wedge-shoes, nylon underwear 
for - 1 suppose - die young women, and corsets for the olden 
For all groups, but especially, it appears, for the youngish 
married women with little spare money, there are large 
advertisements (much the biggest in these magazines) inviting 
them to become agents for one of the great Clothing ot 
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General Credit Clubs which proliferate, chiefly from the 
Manchester area, and usually give their agents two sliillings 
in the pound, a fat catalogue, and free iiotepapcr. 

Stories mahe up the body of the text-pages, but interspersed 
are the regular and occasional features. 7'hcte are no politics, 
no social tjuestions, notliing about the arts. T his is ncitlicr the 
world of the popular newspapers which still purport be alive 
to events, nor tJiac of those w’onien’s niagairiiics w'liich have an 
occasional flutter with ‘culture’. There ore bcaurs^ hints, often 
over the signature of a well-known fiJm-sUi: and some Vi ry 
homely home hints: there is a half-pigc wf advice from an 
‘aunt’ or a nurse on jvrsonal problems - the kind of thing 
laughed at as ‘Aunt M.igvuc's advice’. 111 it is iMiaily 
very sc‘iisible. I do mn incan, though tins is itui*. that tlie/e 
is never a breath wiucli is iirniiy nivicai. 13ut the gencial 
run of the advice is piaccical ami scjiind, anil wlien a pn^blein 
arises w'hosc answer is beyoiui rh(' comperi’nce ot ihe journalist, 
the inquirer i^ told to go to a d(K'ti..r <*r to one of the advisory 
associations, 'fhere is :* lottune-lt llcr’s section, based on the 
stars or birthday dates 

The stones divide easily into the serials, the* long complete 
story <jf the wccT, and the short Mones(^proK<bl) old) om }\age 
in length). The long Mones and the serials ohen have su^nliug 
surprises, as a young man [iroves to be ri.-3lly werdliiy e.^ a girl 
finds she wins a bcMUty comj^ctitujn, even though she has 
always thought of herscll as a plain Jane, dins is particuiirly 
the case with the serials, which must be ‘dramatic’ and mount 
dieir accumulated seiits of suspended shocks as week follow’s 
week. So they lend to deal m whai arc called wild passions and 
in murder. There are handsome men on the loose, usually 
called Rafc. But much more interesting, because much more 
obviously feared, arc the ‘fascinating bitches’, the Jezebels, as 
most advance trailers dub them. 1 hesc arc the women who set 
up ill provincial towns and fail to rep(')rt that they have a 
‘dreadful past’ or that a ‘dreadful secret’ lies in their previous 
home a hundred miles away; or they get rid of pretty young 
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girls by whom the man they are after is really attracted, by 
tipping them overboard from a rowing-boat, trussed in a 
cabin-trunk; or tlicy convert an clectric-kettle into a lethal 
weapon: ‘She did not look evil - yet her presence was like a 
curse’ - ‘ She was a woman fashioned by the Devil himself into 
tliC mould of the fairest of angels.’ 

The strong case against this kind of literature is well known, 
and I do not mean to take that case lightly. It applies, one 
should jremenibcr, to popular literature for all classes. When 
tme has said that some of these stones supply the thrill of the 
wicked oi evil, can one go farther? Can one distinguish them 
from the general run of this kind of popular writing? Denis de 
Kougemont points out that this type of story, especially when 
It IS written for the middle-classes, usually manages to have 
things both ways, that though the villains never triumph in 
fact, thi'y do triumph emotionally; that where, for instance, 
adulterous love is the subject, these stories imply an emotional 
betrayal. They ‘hold the chains of love to be indefe.ssiblc and 
[nuplyl the superioril) from a “.>pintuar’ standpoint of mis- 
tress over wife’. “Therefore , M. de Rciigcmont continues, 
‘the institiuiitn of marriage comes off rather badly, but that 
docs not nuater . . . siiice the middle - lass (especially on the 
Continent) is well aware that this iiiatitution is no longer 
groundi'd in morality or religion, but rests securely upon 
financial foundations.’ M. dc Kougemont also emphasizes the 
fascination of die love/death theme, of an .idultcrous love- 
rclationship which c.in find some sort of resolution only in 
deadi. 

There seems to me a difference between diis and most of the 
‘thrilling’ stories m these ‘older* magazines. There seems to be 
litdc emotional betrayal of the explicit assumptions here; the 
thrill conics because the villain is striking - ‘making passes at’ - 
some things still felt underneath to be important, at a sense 
of the goodness of home and married life, above individual 
relations of passion. T hus there is no use of the love/death 
theme, since that would be to kill altogether the positive and 
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actual home/marriage theme. The villain, inviting an adulter- 
ous relationship, seems to he found interesting less because he 
offers a vicarious enjoyment of a relationship which, tliough 
forbidden, is desired, as because he makes a shocking attack on 
what is felt to count greatly. He is a kind of bog^-inan rather 
than a disguised hero He docs not usually triumph emotionally 
in the way he does in that more sophisticated literature which I 
take M. de Kougemont to be describing; this is, in fact, an 
extremely uncomplicated kind of literatuie. 

7'hesc stories diticr yet more obviously fioin many later 
versions of the sex-and- violence talc, from the kind ot tale 
which is serialized in some of the Sunday papers. In ch' jsc die 
author tries - while the rape or violence is bt‘ing coniiuitted - 
to give a mild thrill and thru laps tlie Vvholc in Ik^IIow moral 
triteness. 7 hey are even hirtbet from the iwo-shilimg six-and- 
violence novelettes. 1 hc\ ha\e no sc\ual exciteim nt al all, and 
no description aiming to arouse it; and tins, I think, is not only 
because women are not usinily as responsive as men to that 
kind of stimulus, but because t)ic stouc;. belong to different 
worlds. These stones from the vvorkmg-ckiss women's luaga- 
zincs belong neither to the middle-class w^rld, nor to that of 
the nu)rc modern Sunday papeis, nor to that ot th.e later 
novelettes, nor, even less, to an cuvirc/nmcut in which illicit 
relations can be spoken ul as ‘good fun’, as ‘smart’ or ‘pro- 
gressive*. If a girl does lose her vngmily Iktc, or a wife commit 
adultery, you hear, ‘And so that night 1 fell,* or T committed 
the great sin* : and though a startled thrill is evident there, you 
feel that the sense of a fall and a sin is real also. 

The strongest impreision, aftci one Ins read a lot of these 
stories, is of their extraordinary fidelity to the detail of the 
readers* lives. The short stories take up as much space as the 
serial or long story, and they seem to be mainly faithful trans- 
cripts of minor incidents, amusing or worrying, from ordinary 
life. The serials may erupt into the starthngly posh world of 
what are still called ‘ the stately homes of England*, or present a 
Rajah or a Sheik: but often the world is that the readers live 
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in, with a considerable accuracy in its particulars. A fair 
proportion of the crime is of that world too - the distress when 
Mrs Thompson is suspected of shoplift injd;, and so on. I open 
Silver Star: on the inner front cover the coinpleic long novel, 
Letters of Shame, begins: 

As Stella Kaye iuj>atchcH die gate of iiuinbcr 15, the front door 
oj>ened aud her mother beckoned agitaiedly. 

' Wli.Ut vci's made ymi so l.iU ?* she whispered. ‘Did you it member 
the sausages? Oh, good gii! !' 

Srella lookedi ai hei niothir’s flushed fare and best flowered apron. 

Visit* )r. ! Just V. lieu she w is bursting to spring h^r news on them all ! 
It would ha\r to keep 

A rypual copy of Smrt>> has as its week's verse, ‘Mother’s 
Niglu Out', ab()ui the wseklv MMt by bather and Mother to 
tlie pK lures: Tt's Monday night and at No. 3, Mothei and Dad 
aiY Kunyiijg tea. In fast, po-ir Dad has scarcely done before 
Motliet's utgiJig, ‘T ied, couio on*”* 

A short sLorv at the back of the Oracle, ‘Hero’s Home- 
coming', opens. ‘Mosr of tlie women wJ)o dealt at the little 
general sU »te on the u irnei of i .oper’s Road w'cre rather tired of 
hearing aboiit Mrs Ihdsonfs boy, but they couldn’t vciy well 
tell lier st» hecauscslicvvasso obliging a^.d so handy to run to at 
timi's of cTiitTgfnicy.’ A typual LncL/ Star one-page story 
stalls: ‘Lilian West glanced at the clock on the kitchen wall. 
“My go*)diiess,” die thought, “How quickly I get through 
the liouscw’ork these days!”’ It goes on to tell how, after 
dcxidiiig to leave iicr married children alone m' as not to be 
thought a nuisance, she found fresh haf nincss in realizing how 
much she was still needed. ‘Mary was an ordinary girl doing 
an ordinary job in a factory,’ another story begins, and in- 
cidentally epitomizes the points of departure for almost all of 
them. 

The illustrations help to create the same atmosphere. Some 
of the newer magazines specialize in photographic illustrations 
of the candid camera kind. The ‘older’ ones still use black-and- 
wliite drawings m an unsophisticated style. There exist. 
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particularly in more modem publications, black-and-white 
line drawings which are very sophisticated; compared with 
them the cartoons still to h.' found in some provincial news- 
papers, drawn by a local man, belong to thirty years ago. So it 
is with most of the drawings here (the main illustration lo the 
serial or the long complete novel is scuiietimcs an exception); 
they arc not smart in tbei/ iiKUincr, and rlieir detail is almost 
entirely unromantici/cd. The gills are usually pii-fty (unK’ss the 
burden is that even a plnn giil tan find n good husband), bur 
they aic pretty in an nnglann'rous way. in rhf wjv w^'rking 
class girls are often very pretty. 1 hey wear bloiocs jd Jjuinpers 
with skills, or their t'nc daiKC-dicss. "I l:< facun < InnuiC; tan 
be seen stnknig up in -.jnc luinci and the strive ./f house'- wiih 
interniiLtcnt lainj«-pv)bt^ sne^uhes In'lnud; then' an cJk' [nistf, 
and the bikes ami tin Lual dam t -halls and the cun uj.is 

Such a ueariKSs Uj the dtlad of the lives tT rf\ulcLN nnghi be 
simply the prtliide to an c\tnrsu)n iiiu> a w isli-fulhlmt'nt .-umv 
about the surprising tluiig* that can Ijvjf'pen to someone fiom 
that worKl. Son'crnnes dns is so, and tin re is oc .. ..siotnily a 
stepping-iip olTlic so( lal level inside the stones, st» that people 
can feel how nite it woiild be r<j be i ineinbei ot the villa or 
good-class lioiising gioups. Ikit oIilii wliat happens is what 
juighi happen to anyone, and the cnviioniaent is that of most 
readers, 

Jf we kvok more closely at the stones, v.e ate n inindled at 
once of the case against ‘sttK k rt^sponses' every rcaaion has tts 
fixed counter for presentation. 1 run llirough the aLcemut of a 
trial: the inoutlis aie ‘sct\ the fices ‘tense with excireincnt'; 
tremors run down spines; the hero exhibits ‘iron control’ and 
faces lus captors with a ‘stony took’; his Vv'atching girl-tnend 
IS the victim of an ‘agonized heart’ as ‘susfiensc thickens in the 
air’- But what docs this indicate^ That the writers use cliche, 
and that the audience seems to want cliche, that tlicy arc not 
exploring experience, realizing experience diroiigh Jaiignagc? 
That is true. But these arc first, 1 repeat, statements; picture 
presentations of the knovm. A reader of them is hardly hkely 
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to tackle anything tliat could be called serious literature; but 
there are worse diets, especially today. If we regard them as 
faithful but dramatized presentations of a life whose form and 
values are known, we might find it niuic useful t5 ask what are 
th^' values thc\ embody. There is no virtue in nierclv laughing 
at them; we need to appreciate first that they may in all their 
triteness speak tor a s<did .ind relevant way of life. Sf) may the 
tri test of Christmas and biithday card verses , that is wdiy those 
cards arc chosen with great care, usu.illy for the Tiivlincss* 
and ‘ughtijoss* of their verse. The world tliesc stories present 
IS a limited and simple one, based on a few accepted and loiig- 
hcld values. It is otten a childish and garisli world, and the 
springs of the emotums work in great guslnngs. But they do 
uork; It IS not a cornij»t or a pretentious world It uses boldly 
Words which serious w riters lor inc»je ’‘Ophisiicatcd audiences 
luidcfstaiidably hiid dilTiculty in using loday. and wdiich many 
olIkp writeis arc too know'ing to be caught using. It uses, as I 
noted in anotliei couiicvion, woi els like ‘mii\ Shame', ‘guilt’, 
‘evil’, with every npjiearance ot meaningfuiuess. It accepts 
ccnn[)leiely, lire as its mam point of reference, the notion that 
marriage and a home, founded on love, fidelity, and cheerful- 
ness, are the nglit purpose ot a wHuimuS life. If a girl ‘sms’ 
the suggestUMi is ^ and this reinJorcc's what 1 said earlier about 
the ethical emphasis m working-c lass beliefs - not tliat the 
girl lias ‘sinned against her.self as another range' of writers 
would put It, c-jr that she has lallcn shoit in some relationship 
other than the human and social, but that she has spoiled her 
chances of a decent home and family, vhic of the commoner 
endings to this kind of serial is for the girl either to find again 
the man responsible, and marry him, or to find another man 
who, though he known's all, is prepaied to marry Jicr and be a 
father to the child, loving them both. One can appreciate die 
force of the mistrust of ‘the other woman’, the Jezebel, the 
home-breaker, the woman who sets out to wreck an existing 
marriage or onejust about to start. Even die man with a roving 
eye gets short shrift if he goes m for iiiarriage-brcakmg; before 
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that he comes under dispensations more indulgent than those 
accorded to women on the loose. 

It IS against tliis ground-pattern that the thrills throw their 
bold reliefs, and to which they arc indissolubly bound. I do 
not think that the thrills tempt the readers to imitate tlicm, or 
much to dream of tluTii in a sickly way. They bear the same 
relation to their lives as the kite to the solid flat common from 
which it is flown. The ground-pattern of ordinary life weaves 
its strands in and out through the serials and the short su>rics, 
in all the magazines. It is the pattern of the main assumptions: 

Don’t spoil loJav because some friend h.is left y.ni, you cannot 
say of AIL God has bore It you. Lite is too brief for anger or for 
sorrow . . . 

or: 

I I.ippiness IS made up 
Of a million iiuy dungs 
Tliat often pass uijnofjced . . . 

In Its outlook, tins is still substantially the world i >f Mrs 1 leiiry 
Wood {Ua.stLymic, Datirshuty House: Airs llulihurtous 7 rouhlcs)^ 
of Florence L. Barclay (one million copies of Ihc Rosary sold), 
of Mane Corelli {The Sorrows oj Siiran - a 'classic* to my 
aunts), of Silas K. Hocking {Iry; Her Benny; His Father), of 
Annie S. Swan {A Divided House), of lUitli Lamb (.^4 Wilful 
Ward; Not Quite a Lady; Only a Girl Wije; Tliouglitjlil Joe 
and How He Gained His Name), and of a great number of others, 
often published by the Religious Tract Society and given as 
prizes in the upper classes of Sunday schools. It is being ousted 
now by the world of the newer kind ot inagazmc. 1 wonder, 
incidentally, whether it is resisting longer in Scotland: a very 
plain but attfactivc thrccpemiy weekly, People s Friend, is still 
published there; a similar magazine, the Weekly Telegraph from 
Sheffield, died only a few years ago, I believe. Some of the 
‘older* magazines arc trying to preserve themselves by pro- 
ducing the glamour of the newer magazines, often linked to an 
inflated form of the older tlirills. Tense and gripping new 
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serials are announced on the placards, with large illustrations 
compounded of the old-style ordinariness and the new-style 
close-up. 

B ut a few of the newer kind of magazines continue to uicrcase 
their already phenomenal circulations. In many ways they 
enihody the same attitudes as the ‘older’ magazines, though 
they aim at too large an audience to be able to identify them- 
selves with one social class. They arc considerably smarter in 
presentation and presumably tan provide more speaalized 
articles on home problems than the ‘older’ magazines. There 
arc crudities in the ‘ older ’ magazines whose removal ought not 
to be regretted. I have not stresseil these qualities bcxausc I have 
been concerned to show the better links with workmg-class 
life. But the sinartuess of the newer magazines often extends, 
it seems to me, to their attirudcs, ami the change is not always 
for the good. The smartness easily becomes a :.hckness; there 
is an cmpliasis on immey-prestige (ligures of salaries or win- 
nings arc given in brackets after the names of people in the 
news), much ‘tascinated’ attention is given to public person- 
alities such as the gay wi' cs of mdustr1.1l magnates, or radio 
and film-stars; there is a kittenish domesticity and a manner 
prodomiiuntly arch ur whimsical. 

7 'hc ‘glossies’ are aiming, successfully, to attract the younger 
women who want to be smart .md up to date, who do not like 
to seem old-fasluoned. The ‘older’ magazine-s would perhaps 
hke to catch up with the ‘glossies’, but t}i..t would be very 
costly ; and there is still presumably a large enough audience for 
them to be proflrably produced m muci. dieir old form. When 
that ceases to be the case tliey will, I suppose, either make 
really radical changes in the. direction indicated by the ‘glossies’, 
or die. 



CHAPTER 5 

THE FULL RICH LIFE 


There*s but one and the same sense in e^'c^vthlnl': foi mir rlass - 
when you have earned for bread and taxes - live. 


A. The hnmeduitL\ the Present, the Cheerful: Pah atid Luck 

From the concictc and pcrsoudl to the iinincdiatc, ihc 
present, and the cheerful. The stiess on llie need to ‘ kt ep checr- 
fuF is derived, as has heen seen, fn^in the assii*nption that life 
is bound to be materially unrewarding and ditficiik. To qualify 
this attitude no firthci would be to leave it sounding too soft 
and weak: working-class peojilc arc in many things senti- 
mental, but their cheerfulness is fed chiefly by their unsenti- 
mental qualities. I'hcy mistrust the leaders of the big battalions, 
but usually with a humorous scepticism tovsards them and 
their pretensions; after all, they say, Sve should know’- They 
arc cheerfully cagey towards both the leaders of the big bat- 
tahons and tlicir big woids; ‘Ah’ni not buying that', they say - 
and yet do not really ‘hold it against Them’. They arc often 
humorous towards the wc»rld outside, and their humour is 
almost always debunking humour. Their cheerfulness is 
founded as much on an unsentimental nonconformity as on an 
urge to ‘cheer themselves up’- It helps them to cope, and with a 
certain dignity. It can also make them, as the elevation of a 
sense of humour into a primary virtue can make anyone, un- 
responsive to much botli in and outside their world. It helps to 
make them sensible, reliable, unvolaulc, unquixotic, and steady 
in a crisis; and all those qualities can become faults, if they arc 
not sufficiently given the tension of their opposites. 

There arc many thrifty working-class people today, as tliere 
have always been. But in general the immediate and present 
nature of working-class life puts a premiuni on the taking of 
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pleasures now, discourages planning for some future goal, or 
in the light of some ideal, ‘Life is no bed of roses’, they assume; 
but ‘ tomorrow will take care of itself’ : on this side the working- 
classes have been cheerful cxistciitialisls for ages*Even of those 
who spend a more than usual amount of time worrjang about 
how things are going to ‘pan out’, it is true to say that their 
life IS one of the immediate present to a degree not often found 
among otlier classes. 

Wives will still ‘slip out’ with their purses at 4.30 on many 
a day to get something for tea. There is little on the shelf and 
that is for special oceasi<»ns. JRut this is not necessarily the living 
from hand to mouth which indicates poverty; it is not alto- 
gether indolence and forgetfulness: it is part of the climate of 
life; one moves geiK'rally from item to item. Wage-packets 
come in weekly an* 1 g< > <Hir wxvkly. 1 here arc no stocks, shares, 
bctnds, sex unties, jjropcrty, trade assets. Somcotic left a few 
hundreds as a lump sum will still he called ‘rich’. The httle 
payment-books cluttered behind an ornament arc marked by 
tlie week too, and are usually fir ‘paying-off’ ; e.g. for paying- 
oft a debt already incurred - a clothing-crhcck spent, last week’s 
rent. Forms of saving 0/ paying m advance are traditionally for 
specific purposes, as in the uisuranrcs against death or ilhicss; 
or arc usually for short- t<‘i in if recurrent purposes, as w ith the 
payings-m for Christnids or holidays. A mistrust of a more 
general kind of saving is still quite common; you might ‘get 
knocked down tomorrow’, and then what would all the 
‘scrattmg and misery’ of saving have done for you? And 
within that remark can be seen the real grounds for mistrust 
and for the resultmg emphasis on making use of the money 
now. If people wasted nothing and lived with carefully calcu- 
lated economy, they might be able to save a modest amount. 
They might, but it is not certain; and the disciplme letjuircd 
would be more tlian most people would think worth while. 
It would mean a bare, oatmealy sort of life, for very little at the 
end; life ‘wouldn’t be worth living’. 

This helps to explain two features in die spending of money 
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which members of other classes find particularly difl^^<^nl ^ to 
appreciate. First, the way in which working-class people, once 
their immediate dues have been met, will spend much of the 
remainder on ‘extravagances’. This will often happen even 
though there may be more money in the house than there has 
been for years, or than there well may be m a few months more. 
Second, of habits with money which exasperate or puzzle out- 
siders, is the order of priority into which Avorking-class people 
will range the items between which they have to divide their 
income. 

Thus, the replacement of necessary household equipment is 
likely ro rank lower in the scale than it would among the 
middle-classes; sheets arc often badly worn atid»imich mended, 
and towels inadequate in number. 1 his may not be due simply 
to a shortage of money; the shillings wlinh bought a rather 
elaborate frame for a photograph on the dresser or a new 
ornament would have bought an extra pair of towels. And 
‘keeping a good table’ usually means providing meals well- 
supplied widi meat, especially for the man .at the head of the 
house. This is still a common assumption, whether the husband 
is on heavy or light work. I know many working-class men 
who would be ‘ dashed’ if they came home and found only one, 
not two, chops ready for them; nr, if there were cold boiled 
ham, tlicy would expect a quarter of a pound. ‘Pleasure’ - 
smoking and drinking, for example - is given a similarly high 
priority. Pleasures are a central part of hfe, not something per- 
haps to be allowed after a great number of other commitments 
have been met. The importance of each item in this rough 
financial pattern wall vary from family to family; those who 
reverse the pattern itself are ususual. 

Life goes on from day to day and from week to week: the 
seasons turn over, marked by the great festivals regarded as 
holidays or beanfeasts, and by an occasional special event - a 
wedding in the family, a charabanc trip, a funeral, a cup-tie. 
There is bound to be some planning; a twelve-week Christmas 
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club for presents and extras, perhaps a club for Whitsuntide 
clothes paid in advance, and, after that, saving for a holiday in 
some cases. But in general the striking feature is the implanned 
nature of life, the monicnt-to-moinent mectAig of troubles 
or taking of pleasure; schemes arc mostly short-tern*. 

Socially, also, each day and each wt^ck is almost unplanned. 
There is no diary, no book of engagements, and few letters are 
sent or received. If a n’cinber ot the family is away, a weekly 
letter is somewhat p.unfully put together on Sunday. Relatives 
or very close friends who have gone to live away arc likely to 
be couiinuincatod with onl\ by Christmas card, unless there 
IS a special family event. But if the y come back to live in the 
area the relationship will be taken up as though it had never 
been interrupted. And if one-tnne near neighbours meet by 
ihance in town dierc will be a good gossip, one which seems 
just a continuation of us (iredecessors. 

No dates are likely to be made for those few visitors who are 
on ‘ dropping-111 ' terms. A very fn'queut visitor may say on 
leaving that he might see them on Tuesday, but this is not 
regarded as an engagement to visit them, but rather as an 
indication that until then he will not be able to look in. The 
appearances of most other people wIk' are on ‘dropping-in’ 
terms are likely to be as predictable as the planets. 

All these things contribute to a view of life among working- 
class people which can from some angles look hke a kind of 
hedonism, which finds life largely acceptable so long as the big 
worries (debt, drink, sickness) keep away, and so long as diere 
is adequate scope for ‘having a good .ime’. But it is a mild 
hedonism, one informed by a more deeply rooted sense - that 
the big and long-distance rewards are not for them. At a first 
hearing, ‘why worry?’ may seem to suggest a tijvial attitude; 
but only those who expect to have to worry a lot would coin 
such a phrase and use it so tccquendy. And so wdth all die other 
phrases of this type - ‘Always look on the bright side’, ‘keep 
smiling’, ‘a little of what y’fancy docs y’good’, ‘life i’n’t worth 
living without a bit of fun’, make the most of each day , we 
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^av’n*t much money but we do see life*. Conversely, there is 
the dislike of meanness and tight-fistcJness - ‘Ah *ate mean 
fowks*, and ‘’E*s as mean as muck\ 

Hence the cheerful man, the wit, the ‘ card \ is still very highly 
regarded. He makes jokes at work and the time passes twice as 
quickly; he ‘makes y’ laugh’; he is ‘right funny’. Or he sells 
you things on the market and you know he is a twister, but 
still you ‘can’t ’clp laughin’. He is the big, fat, round-faced, 
middle-aged man with a pint of ale in the cruder cartoons and 
picture postcards. He is the real wt^rking-class hero, the 
cheerful, not the romantic, hero. 1 Ic is a man somewhere above 
forty, who has had a few knocks and knows how to take them, 
noi a handsome )oung man. The w'orking-clasaes have ahvays 
loved a ‘comic’, as their biggest music-hall names indicate. 
They love the men who are ‘fair Irish’, full of a cock-cyed fun, 
and the women who are umnhibitedly and irrepressibly vulgar, 
like the late Nellie Wallace. 

Some of even the cruder strains linger. I bought recently in 
the streets of Hull a twopenny broadsheet called Billy b llWkly 
Liar {Twentieth Eilitinn)^ printed in a city c»n the other side of the 
country. It proved to be a relic of the same w'oiid as the comic 
postcards. A mock classified advertisement runs: 

De-Luxe Kip- House 

A real home from home. Spring inferior bunks, extra large chambers 
(only need weekly emptying^. Lively sheet? and blankets . . . 

and another: 

W AN T to : a man for our Research Laboratories for testing laxative. 
This is a sitting-down job, easy work and bonus on output . . . 

and for a detergent: 

All traces of dm, stains, colour, buttons and clothes will vanish ! 
The smell will amaze you, just like new-mowm hay - after it has been 
through a horse. 

The banner-motto for the whole paper is, ‘Smile Dammit 
Smile ! ’ 

‘Laugh and the world laughs with you’; Ella Wheeler 
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Wilcox’s liues have hung on the walls of unnmnbcred working- 
class living-rooms, not accepted in quite the tone she meant 
tliem to have, but speaking for a group of attitudes that is still 
strong. 

Working-class people., as is well known, are fond of a 
gamble, h this mainly a reaction from having to ‘put up with 
things’, from the teali7,ition that no gr.ulual clfort at change is 
likely to effect much, from the wish for sudden riches, for 
freedom from a dull job. for something for nothing? In those 
foriin. of gambling winch require a certain amount of skill 
there is, te>o, as some writers have suggested, a pleasure in one 
of the few available oiitleis for self-cxprcs.iion. The man who 
has a ‘sysiein’ for playing the ‘pools’ or horses is respected - 
and the results of his ‘system’ not always closely scrutinized. 
He is admired, rather in the way that a good footballer is, 
because he is ‘making a scietKC of it’. And behind all forms of 
ganihling, whether or mit they need skill, is the simple thriU 
of taking a chaneo, in which the emphasis is less on the worry 
of whether one will win than on fh.e puor ‘fun’ - win or lose - 
of ' aving a go’. 1 stress this because I think it can easily be 
a.ssumcd that workingnlass people aie more emotionally 
involved in their gamhlc.', dian they arc. There are hard cases, 
but by most the otcjiion.d gambles (though during the last 
two decades the ‘ pools’ have ensured that these shall be at least 
weekly) seem to me not very seriously rcganled. It is easy to 
think , from the statistics, that almost every worknig-chss home 
is riddled weekly by neurotic desire to w 'i on the ‘ pools’ ; that 
by Wednesday night the Hving-room table, strewn with 
paper, is the centre of feverish activity, and that the rest of the 
week IS spent in indulging fantasies of what will Ije done with 
all the money; that Saturday remporarily plunges them to the 
depths, but that soon they ate nourishing the next week’s hope. 

We should remember, first, the ccnturics-old belief in fate 
and destiny which has already been mentioned, that belief 
which survives in the reports of what the stars foretell, which 
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are essential features of even the strikingly modern papers, in 
the fortune-tellers at the big city-fairs and the electric fortune- 
telling machines at the seaside, m the tea-leaves and palm-of- 
hand readerls of which every district throws up a few, in 
Foulsham’s Dream Almanack, in the widespread advertisements 
for four-leaved clover, for Joan the Wad, the Cornish l^ixic, 
and for her consort Jack O’Lantern. 

The belief in file survives in Old Alaorv^s Almanack^ which 
claims a ‘noriaal aiuiual net sale of three niilhons’ and dates 
itself ‘ i69g*- 195(1*. The cabbalistic covci, announcing and 
exhibiting ‘prc'jphetic hieroglyphic engravings’, looks little 
changed from the c^riginal issue, though now it includes an 
announcement of hvabal! pools forecasts, limdc arc nuintTous 
closely printed predictions, by days and birthdays, and Horo- 
scopes, including those of famous men sucli as President 
EisenlioWT'r. 

In this part of experience the recurrent word, and it is very 
frequently used, is 'lu< k Luc‘k is believed in and admired; you 
are bom with it or you arc not; it is as much a given cjualiry as 
brains or a good eye. llicrc are lucky incicl iits and fi:atnres, c;f 
course, such as cncouiiTers with black caL> or the possession of 
dark hair: and luck may go in cycles. Kut llic basic assumption 
is that luck is something you arc born with - ‘better to be born 
lucky than rich’, working-class people will say, of a man who 
has won a raffle, and ‘of course, ’c’s lucky nii'aning that he is 
possessed of the c]uality. Even those who are not by birth 
Tucky ones’ will now and again have ‘begumer’s luck’ or a 
stroke or ‘run’ ofluck. Similar phrases arc, of course, used in 
all parts of society, but not witli the same frequency nor with 
quite the same meaning. To working-class people, luck figures 
as importantly and naturally as steady endeavour or brains or 
beauty; it is as much an attribute you have to accept. They are 
prepared to admire these other qualities, but give as much 
importance to the sheer chance of having luck with you. It may 
partly be explained in terms used before, by referring to the 
fact that in a life so materially limited one is Jed to hope for the 
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sudden chance of fortune from heaven. But it is also rooted in 
a supcmaturalism which has survived centuries, and is still 
enjoyed, not as a make-shift for the rewards which have not 
yet come, but because it makes hfe more interesting. 

Hence the plethora of gambles and flutters. In the pockets 
and handbags of any group of working-cias.s people there is 
hkcly to be a great variety of current tickets for lucky draws, 
workshop rafl1e.s, worls’ handicaps on big races, and club 
lotteries. Gambles can be organued around almost anything, 
and it is expected that almost cs’eryone will take part. Allow- 
ances ate usually made for the ‘tpieer’ person who has a moral 
objection, but it i.s an allowance inspired more by the general 
belief in ‘toleration than by understanduig of ihc odd man’s 
point of view. Natiir.dly; suite his c.isc is not the whole case. 
When die orgam?ers say to the person who ob|ccts, ‘Well, why 
not ’avc a go, just for the fun ot it,* or, ‘Be a sport,* they arc 
indicating an aspect just as important to them as that to 
whish objection is being taken. Of those they suspect of refus- 
ing to rake part out of iiieanii''ss, rliey w'lll say, ‘’E’s no sport 
’E’s afraid of losing ’is money.' 

One advertisement by a pools firm, obviously aimed at the 
work iiig-( lasses from its style of drawing and domestic in- 
teriors, shows a young man spurned by the girls as they lide ofl 
in others’ cars. In pictures two and three he is seen, looking like 
a budding scholar who scorns delight and lives laborious day’s, 
fillirig in his ‘pools’ coupon at borne and dispatching it In 
block four, having won several tliousands, he is flying round 
the comer in a snappy sp»jrts car with on. s-f the girls from the 
first picture beside him, while the other yoimg men trudge 
miserably past on the pavement I would not deny that some 
of the ‘pools” potential customers would be Jikely to be 
affected by an approach of this type. But for many it all seems 
rather irrelevant It is an advertisement wholly of an acquisitive 
society, a society which regards the cash-nexus as all important 
Yet it is likely that the new features in gambling - its regularity, 
its centndization, die huge sums it offers, and its uiaintenance 
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and extension by high-pressure publicity - will gradually bring 
about a changed attitude. 1 Lave no personal experience of the 
effect of a large win on the winners, nor of the neighbours’ 
attitude to thfeni. At present, for almost all the people I know, 
taking part is still a sort of throw, a gesture for luck. It would be 
‘nice’ or ‘a bit ot alright’ or ‘luvly’ if somctliing turned up, 
and ‘there’s no ’arm in ’oping’. One could buy some things or 
do some things w'hich otherwise could not be thought of, like 
having a really good holiday, or buying an electric w'ashcr, or 
setting up an unmarried daughter in a shop. One could taste a 
bit of the luxury one has always fancied. But one does not yearn 
anxiously each wvek for the chance to come up. 


B. *Thc BiiJi^cst A^pulhtra in the HorU\ Excursions into the 

The good life is not simply a matter of ‘piittu;g up with 
things’, of ‘niakujg the host of it’, but one with scope for 
having the ‘bit extra’ that really makes ‘Lite’. Most working- 
class people are not climbing; they do nor qiiarrci with their 
general level; they only want the little more that allows a few 
frills. They learn the importance ot this early. As I mentioned 
above, working-class children who cam some money are not 
usually expected to hand it over to help the family finances; it 
is more likely to be ‘their little bit extra’. The extras for adults 
may be only occasional and quite small in apparent importance 
-fish-and-chips for supper in mid-week, for instance. But they 
add variety or colour or some gaiety to life; they arc among 
the freely springing thmgs in a life which is largely an imposed 
routine, the routine of clockmg-in-and-out or of the family’s 
meals, washing, and repairs. Where the routine of work is 
rarely changed and is almost entirely imposed from outside, 
the attitude towards free and personal acts takes on a special 
complexion. 

So, ‘a little of what y’ fancy does y’ good’ ; ‘when y’ go out 
y’ go out to enjoy y’ self’ ; ‘y’ want a bit of real life’ ; ‘y’ like a 
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reeight do’. In all these, still much used today, there is a note 
which has never been silent in Enghsh working-class life since 
the Wife of Bath, which sounds in Shakespeare’s clowns. 
Mistress Quickly and Juliet’s nurse, in Moll FlandAs, and in the 
nincteenth-ccntury music-halls. It h.is lost some of its old 
quality now, but more of its raucous and earthy flavour remains 
than is usually thought. 

My own best illustration of the survival of tliis older spirit 
is a charwoman I knew in the late forties. She represented the 
rougher, the ‘knees up. Mother Brown’ type of woman. Her 
riothc.s looked as though they had been picked up individually 
from second-hand-clothing shops, and she wasn’t very clean. 
Over a toni, old, and grubby blouse and skiit she had for the 
street an cx-army gas-cape; from that there stuck what might 
have been the head of one of the witches in Macbclh. She must 
have been in her middle forties, so that her face could not be 
called young ; but it was not yet old or ‘ past everything’. It was 
wcll-lmed but not haggard, it was scored wnh hard work, 
msuflicient attention, and th' hn>-s which ‘making shift’, 
doggedness, fighting for your ovm, and an overriding bravado 
bring, I ler left eye had a violent cast and her lower lip a drop 
to the right, so that on the whole the bra .ado won. Bu( it was 
a fhrouche bravado, even when she was in the easiest of spirits. 
Her hair was a dirty mouse colour, hanging in straggly locks 
from cither side of an old felt hat which she wore rammed hard 
and unshapenly to the head, held in place by a large pin with a 
piccaninny’s head carved on the blunt end — a relic of a day at 
the sea, I suppose. Her shoes were split, .loppy, and entirely 
unclcaned; her lisle stockings hung in circles from the knees. 
Her voice was raucous and had been developed over the years 
by area and backyard ‘callings’ (the ‘a’ is pronojunced as in 
‘^all’) and ‘bawhngs-out’. She was not, as those who knew 
her only slightly thought, a widow: her husband had been in 
a mental home for about a dozen years, during which time she 
had looked after the family singlo-handcd. Her effective 
marrieti life bad begun with three days’ holiday at home, and 
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had ended five or six years later, when ‘They took away*. 
So there she was at forty-odd with five of them to look after, 
or more accurately four, since the eldest son of eighteen was in 
the army. Then there was a fourtcen-year-old girl who was 
* bright * an d had won a scholarship to the local grammar-school, 
a boy of ten who looked like resembling her, a girl of seven 
who had inherited several kmds of ill-hcalth, and a girl of four, 
already pasty and with a continual cold. 

They were all solidly ranged behind the mother and very 
cheerful, as she was. She had the spirits, and I say this with no 
intention of disparaging her, of a mongrel bitch. She fought 
hard and constantly foi her children, but it never 'got ’er 
down’, though she often exploded with temjibr among them 
She was without subservience oi deference, or a desire to win 
pity; she was careless of many things affecting her children and 
refused to worry or to take life earnestly. Slie asked tliosc she 
worked for ‘not to mention it to the Guardians’, but did not 
cadge or respond to a gift m a way which might have suggested 
that further gifts would be gratefully received. If someone gave 
her a dress or an item of food she took it with a short word of 
thanks, and that was all. No doubt she often felt she could have 
done with some of the surplus money her employers seemed to 
have, but she obviously had no envy of their manner of life. 
The young middle-class housewives for whom she did the 
heavy work in a vigorous if carcless-at-the-cdges and knock- 
about fashion soon learned that any social pretensions or 
attempts at patronage would have been out of place, llic truth 
was that she had a fuller life than some of those tor whom she 
worked. Thus, if she had a day off, she thought notliing of 
moving with all available members of the family to the nearest 
seaside resort, wdiich wasn’t far, for a noisily enjoyable day, 
ending with fish-and-chips for all. 

I may have romanticized her a little, and certainly she is not 
typical. But she has some of the working-class qualities I am 
now describing rather larger than life, as in a cartoon - their 
ability not to permit themselves to be altered, but to take or not 
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to take, as they will ajid in their own way; their energy in 
insisting on a place for, and in enjoying, their traditional kinds 
of amusement and recreation, even when circumstances seem 
unusually daunting. 

This is an attitude v/hich requires of the things done for fun - 
of Its decorative arts, of its songs, of us ‘free’ acts - a sprawling, 
highly-oniamental, rocf^co extravagance. It loves what might 
be called (without necessarily tniplyiug an historical link) the 
‘baroque’, as Miss iMimbcrt and Miss Maix have illustrated. It 
loves the cornucopia, all that is generous and sprawling, that 
suggests splendour and wealth by sheer abundance and lavish- 
ness <^f colour. It loves the kan, b^'caiise the East is exotic and 
elaborate, Perlumcs shcmld cenne bom the Orient; chapels 
have for years preferred a Iwaar to a sale-of-work (e.g. this 
lereni poster: ‘Hull and Lhsrnct liaiid of Hope and Temper- 
ance League - May Day Celebrations - Oriental Setting - May 
Queen: Miss Sheila Pngnure’). The cinemas sometimes follow 
the theatres in giving thcinse^ es hanics vaguely fcasteni, and 
in general suggest a splendc^nr which may be Eastern or 
European, bur is never shy. The commissionaires of both look 
like Piiritanian generals; the moulded laisc-fionts of the Plaza^ 
the Palace, die Alhatnhra, the Ref^al, the Emhas^)\ and the Rex 
VIC wdth one another all d(nvn the main road. The inHation of 
the popular magazine stones often touches the same chord; 
Eastern potentates are dearly loved. 

1 recall now and give sharper definition to an earlier point. 
Indoors, the basu fuimshings of the hoii.. arc surmounted by 
articles whose main charm is their high colour and suggestion 
of splendour. The older forms may often look almost grotesque, 
and the newer ones debased ; but the tiadition is unbroken. The 
wallpaper may b.ive been ticketed at the shop, bi tbe latest 
manner’, but still has a bold pattern and colours. The oldcr- 
style pots and decorated sca-sheUs are disappearing from the 
mantelpieces, and only a minonty of the young couples will 
want a vivid clip-rug; but the replacements are just as vivid. It 
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was not difficult to guess that working-class people would go 
back, as soon as they no loiij^^cr had to buy utility furniture, to 
tlie highly-polished and elaborate stuff the neon-strip stores sell. 
Gone, we haVc already seen, is the lush aspidistra in its equally 
lush bowl which was fed on aspirins and weal; tea w'hen it 
flagged. But its successors in the window-space speak the same 
emotional language. And the flowers in the box outside arc 
still those which best provide ‘a bit o’ colour*. iMastic gewgaws 
and teapots shaped like country cottages settle very easily w'lth 
complicated larc-papcr d’oylcys, cciinjihcated lace halt-cur- 
tains, crocheted lablc-runncrs, fancy birthday and Christmas 
cards, coloured wicker shopping baskets, and ‘fancies’ 
(curiously constructed and coloured htilc Crihft) for tea. 

Many of the oldei working-class hobbies have a similar 
character. When an article is made, the interest is not in fitting- 
ncss of coKurr combination or in unity of ilesign, but in 
elaboration for elabc^ration’s sake. Or rather, the mou elabor- 
ate features both suggest abiiudancc and, by being repeated 
several times in the one objee t, show a sure skill, Thcic is usually 
little sense of the best possibilities of the material in itself, or 
regard for the purposes of the object. 'I'hink oi the vmU 
grotesqucries of fretwork, of the Houses of Parliament iii 
matchsticks, of the duchess sets and tea-cosies and poker-work 
things exchanged as Christmas presents. 

Outdoors, and especially in the more public parts of the cities, 
the cleaner lines of die twentieth century have made tlieir 
impression, in the post-offices, the telephone kiosks, the bus 
stations. But in the w^orking-class shopping and amusement 
areas the old idiom - in its modem style - persists ; it persists for 
example, in, the huge furniture stores, in the marzipan super- 
cmcmas, and in the manner of wmdow-drcssing rctauicd by 
the cheaper clotliiers and outfitters. There is a working-class 
city centre as there is one for the middle-classes. They are 
geographically united, they overlap, they have concurrent 
lives; but they also have distinctive atmospheres. The centre 
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belongs to all groups, and each ukes what it wants and so 
makes its own centre - favounte streets, popular shops {lAath 
‘ Wooley’s’ - Woolworth’s - a clear favourite with wor!^g- 
class people), train strips, parts of the market, places of amusc- 
n)cnt, places for sups of tea. 

in the working-class area itself, m those uneven cobbled 
streets to vhich until nx'ently motor-cats seldom penetrated, 
the world is still that of fifty yiars ago. It is an untidy, messy, 
baroLpie, but on the whole drably baioiitie, world. The shop 
w'liidow’S an an indistriniinatc tangle of odds-and-hobs at 
coppeis ernh; the toiinfcr and eveiy spare streU'h of upper 
spate Is ti'sfooiieil with tard.^ full of propiietar)' medicines. 1 he 
outer walls are .1 mass of small atlvertiscnients, in all colours. 
Iheic .m liimilieds of thtin, in all sLigts of weai-aod-rear, 
sonic piled a ijuarter of an nitti thick on the bodies of their 
predecessors. 

In those towns where they are still retained, the trams are 
obviousK iiiucli more in pLet in the s\orking-class areas than 
when they run up to the 'good reMdciitiar districts. Their 
iniprobahlc ‘Lnimett’ shape, ihe'ir extraordinary noisiness, 
which makes two 01 three togethei sound like a small fair- 
ground, the m.iss of tiny aelvcriiscmem winch surround their 
interiors, their wonde-rful eloiible necklace of lights ai night -all 
nuke them reptesciitativo working-class vehicles, the gondolas 
of tlic people. 

All this is the background to specific acts of baroque living. 
Most working-cbss pleasures tend to be mass-pleasures, over- 
crowded and spriwling. Kvcrycinc w'a»'*' to have fun at the 
same time, since most buz7ers blow wiUiiii an hour of each 
other. Speaal occasions - a w c deling, a trip to the pantomime, 
a visit to the fair, a eharabanc oufng - assume this, and assume 
also that a really special splendour and glitter ihiist be dis- 
played. Weddings arc more often dian not attempts for once 
to catch some of the splendour associated witli the idea of 
upper-class life. The large cake is no doubt ‘good’, but the 
elaborate white dress and veil can only be poor imitations of a 
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real thing which would cost a hundred guineas. The brides- 
maids are all dressed alike, down to little arm-bands, long net 
gloves, and large hats; but the finish and the fit are not good. 
The dmik flows freely and includes the richer varieties - port, 
especially. 

The fairgrounds, hke the furniture, have an intensely con- 
scious modernity. The lovely stylized hoises have almost gone, 
and so have the fantastic mccliaiULal i>rgans; each year bigger 
and louder relay-systems and more and more Coney Island- 
style coloured lights appear. But again the new materials are 
adapted to the old demands for a huge complication and exotic 
involution of colour, noise, and movement. 1 he same demands 
are met in the large h<diday camps, if you l^uk cic'sely at the 
interiors of the great piihhc halls there, you may see the steel 
girders and bare corrugations of the roofs: but you will have 
to peer thrcnigh a welter of artificial trees, imitation half- 
timbering, great da/zling chandeliers. 

Most illuminating of all is the habit of the ‘ch.ira’ trip, b'or 
the day-trip by ‘chara’ has been panic ularly taken up by 
working-class people, and made into one of their peculiar - 
that is, characteristic - kinds i^f pleasure-occasion. Some even 
take their week’s holiday m this way. in successive outings. In 
its garislnicss and cheerfulness the ‘chara’ trip today still speaks 
the language of: 

Oh, I do like to be beside the scnsicle. 

These buses, sometimes from a big town fleet, but often one 
of a couple owned by a local man, are the siipcr-cmemas of the 
highways. They arc, and particularly if they belong to a small 
firm spexializing in day trips for working-class people, plushily 
over-upholstered, ostentatiously styled inside and out; they 
have lots of chrome bits, little flags on top, fine names, and loud 
radios. Every day in summer the arterial roads out of the big 
towns are tliick with them humming towards the sea, often 
filled, since this is a pleasure which particularly appeals to 
mothers who want a short break and lots of company, with 
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middle-aged women, dressed in their best, out on a pub, club, 
or street excursion. Their hair has been in curlers the night 
before; they have eased themselves into the creaking corsets 
they do not wear every day, have put on flowered suinincr 
dresses and fancy shoes. Ouc y^'ar, 1 lenieiuber, the fashion, 
except on really warm days, was foi tiir-hned bootees, the 
kind which show thick fur routul tlic upper edges but arc not 
so thickly lined througliont. 'I hew have gathered together all 
the bits-aiid-bubs of ct^uipineni which give a working-class 
woman, when she is dressed np, a somewhat cluttered and 
over-dressed air ~ things around the neck, a prized Uein of 
jew(‘llcry, sue h as a hro<^< li or a canicc^ pinned to the centre of 
the bodice, and a iightlv-clutrhed handbag. 

Tlje ‘ch<^ra^’ go roiling out and across die moors for »h(‘ sea, 
past die load-liouses wJnrh turn up them noses at coach-partics, 
to one the driver knows where there is coffee and biscuits or 
perhaps a full egg-'and-bacon hrcvikfast. Then c>n to a sub- 
stantial luncli on arrival, and alter that a faiining-oiit in groups. 
Jiiit rateJy far from one riiiothtr, because they know then part 
of the town and their bit tif beach. v\hcre they feel at home. At 
ScMs borough they leave the north side to the lower middle- 
classes who come f<a‘ a week or tw^o, uid lake rooms m the 
hundreds of hide red villu^ 1 hey leave tne half-alivehdwarchan 
clcgmice of the south end fit hasn't a beach anyway; the sea is a 
splendid frame for an esplanade anci formal clift-gardcns) to 
middle-aged professionals. West Riding busir ess-men who are 
doing cjiiitc well and have come in their Rovers. Ihcy w'alk 
down WestboffHigh to the half-iuile-lor g centrc-picce around 
the harbour, wlieic Jews up from Leeds for the seascni with 
van-loads of gaudy knick-knacks jostle for space w^th lavatori- 
ally-tiled fisli-and-clnp salocms (‘Lish, chips, tea, bread and 
butter -3/-: No Tea with own Eatables’}. Here again the same 
clutter, the same extraordinary Bartliolomew Fair of a mess, 
but even messier and more colourful than that they arc used to 
in their owm sli<jpping-areas at home. They have a nice walk 
past the shops; perhaps a drink; a sit m a deck -chan* eating an 
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ice-cream or sucking mint-humbugs; a great deal of loud 
laughter - at Mrs Johnson insisting on a paddle with her dress 
tucked in her bJooincrs, at Mrs Henderson pretending she has 
*got off* with the deck-chair attendant, or in die queue at the 
ladies' lavatory. Then there is die buying of presents for the 
family, a big meat-tea, and the journey home with a stop for 
drinks on the way. If the men arc there, and certainly if it is a 
men’s outing, there will probably be several stops and a crate or 
two of beer in die back for drinking on the move. Somewhere 
in the middle of the moors the men’s panics all tumble out, with 
much horseplay and noisy jokes about bladder -capacity. The 
driver knows exactly what is expected of him as he steers his 
warm, fuggy, and singing community back to the town; for 
his part he gets a very large tip, collected j^urmg the rim 
through the last few miles of towm streets. 

In all these acts one is ‘’aving a go’, a fling, making a splash. 
It is a short-lived splash, but a good one, because most nf the 
rest of life is humdrum and icgulatcd. Otie needs sometimes 
to make a gesture, even though finances do not reasonably 
permit it. A gesture like this, :n sum, should have a suggesti/m 
of wealth and splendour about it ~ the charabancs aic "do-luxc 
coaches’; the pantomimes are fond of ‘extravaganzas’; 
phrases like ‘very fancy’ and ‘doing it in style’ ~ that is, in the 
style in which posh lolk are hazily assumed to pass their every 
day - strike the same note. I do not think this is so much w hat 
M. de Rougemont calls ‘a vague ycarnmg after affluent sur- 
roundings and exotic adventures’ as a thorough enjoyment of 
what really seem, temporarily, to be affluent surroundings 
and are all die more thoroughly enjoyed because they are 
known, without much yearning, to be temporary. It is less 
an expression of a desire for a heavily material and posscssion- 
ladcn life than an elementary, allegorical, and brief statement 
of a better, a fuller life. The properties are crude and physical, 
but they point towards an outlook much less material. 

Some other classes have changed the outward expressions 
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of their taste a great deal during the lust Bfty years, but 011 the 
whole working-class people have been little affected They 
make nothing of Scandinavian simphaties ; they are impressed 
by the ambassadorial air of the moie formal, un£ussy but good 
and solid, style in some present-day decoration - but think it a 
little cold and severe. Oi all picsent-day iniddle-class rtylcs the 
one nearest to their own ethos is that cuniinoiily icpresented 
in diawitig-rooin dramas about upper- suburban life - flowery 
chintz and bits of shiny bra^s. I'ht'y are nearest of all, chough, 
to the prosperous nineteen th-rentur)' middle-class style; the 
richness showmg well and imclisguisedly in an abundance of 
odd^-ind-ends, in stjuiggle^ and carvings, in gold patterns; a 
trh'latHfc \vljuse LUiliying principle is the sense of an elaborate 
and cok>iiitii! sufliciencv. 


C. lllusiratfoiis from Popuhr Air - (^liih^Sw(Jin^ 

Some feiituroj. of songs and singing among the working- 
classes illuscran better than :uiything else both their contact 
with older traditions and tlieii cap'rttity for assimilating and 
nvjdifyiiig new ni-itcnai to Jicir established interests. It is 
tempting to sf>cak liore of ihc great brass- and silver-bands, the 
district-bands dud th(^ works-bands, an ’ ot the annual festival 
and competitions. They have been active for more than ? 
centurjn They find difficulty tn maintaining themselves today, 
but still have about one hundred and fifty thc)us:uid players 
din:>ughout the whole country, and there are more than two 
hundred bands in the north -west, mainly in Lim a )hire. Or one 
might speak of the splendid choral sodc * ics of the West Riding; 
even more, perliaps, of the onc-hundrcd-ycars-old but still 
lively oratorio tradition ol tlic chapels. For weeks before 
Christmas we used to be drafted out of Sunday ‘school in my 
Primitive Methodist chapel to swell the chorus for that greatest 
of favourites, tht Messiah. As wc walked through the streets 
to pass the stipulated hour between the cud of Sunday school 
and going home for tea we noted that the bald brick front of 
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the Wesley ans, three streets oflf, announced that they, too, were 
doing the Messiah again, and that the plain Methodists on the 
other side of the ‘Moor* were trying Judas Maccabaeus, for a 
change. Each of them had engaged two or three professionals or 
semi-professionals for the principal parts, sometimes at 
considerable expense. There was much competition for the 
services of a trumpeter who was knowi throughout the city 
for his magnificent obbligatos. But the core of the entire 
performance was the choir, and that was made up of chapel 
members, led by rank upon rank, as it seemed to a little boy, of 
enormous-bosfuned women and fierce old men; they roared 
into the "Hallelujah Chorus^ with a sureiicss and powxr which 
spoke of years of training in a tradition of full-bodied singing. 
I remember that once the Sunday school group at the back, 
always inclined to be restless, were convulsed because one old 
man, who must have been nearly eighty and sang like a patri- 
arch mspiied, w'as so earned away that he sang two ‘Halle- 
lujahs’ too inariy, his voire roaring through the huge bare cube. 
His shame and distres*; >vcre considerable. As the years passed, 
some of the children took up the trathtion too. Ev'cn today, I 
should guess, you would iind hfty pc^ople who could take up 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ wuih you fiom any moderate-sued 
workmg-class crowd in 1 lunslct. 

But popular secular music is more widely representative of 
working-class taste than the bands and the oratorio choirs, and 
will furnish the mam illustrations here. 1 am not thinking of 
ja?z and variants of it which have appeared in the last three 
decades. I am thinking rather at this point, though none of 
them is a pure repository of the elements I want to isolate, of 
the kind of thing printed in the song-books sold by some 
stationers and by Wool worth’s {McGlenuons Record Song-^ 
Book - igotH Edition; The Magazine of Song Hits - The Correct 
Lyrics of Thirty Songs; The Hu Parade; One Hundred Songs from 
Lauffcnce Wright). They contain the words but not the music of 
anything from twenty to one hundred songs, all mixed to- 
gether, the old and the new. ‘Abide with Me’ is likely to be 
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followed by the latest lyric about England, then by ‘Bird in a 
Gilded Cage\ then by a new love-song or something about 
children from Charmg Cross Road or America, such as ‘I saw 
Mummy kissing Santa Claus*. I have in mind, too, some of the 
qualities displayed in ‘Wotkers’ Playtime*, and ‘Works* 
Wonders’, but not m the endless, tepid glucosc-aud-water of 
svxiic other radio musical jjrogramnies foi workers, which 
arc not ol the people, but of the world where things are done 
for the people. In particular, I 3111 thinking of the occasional 
sing-songs and concerts in the pubs and clubs. But I shall 
confine myself to the discussion of singing in the clubs, because 
enough has been written elsewhere about cheerful group- 
singmg in the puhiK-liouscs md il is difiiculc now to separate 
our true icactkms fu;ni those tht brewers’ advertisements seek 
to induce. Ill the vvorLing-nien’s clubs, customs have not yet 
been exploited to support the profitable mythological figure of 
the good-fellow - svorking-nian- wuh-his- warm-common- 
seiisc-.ind-honest-pint . 

These clubs, independently c<uitrolled but each affiliated to 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, were founded 
n(!aily a hundred years ago to provide recreation, a place for 
talk aiici reading and sv'»ine cdiuation, for working-mcn Their 
educational side is stilj tormally alive, '.ougli little more than 
that; they also operate some providciu schemes and maintain 
their own convalescent homes. They arc today the pub-cum- 
club for a ve ry large iiumhei ot working-people. The working- 
man is far more (jf a clubman th.ui is usiiJlv rcaii 7 ed. 1 here are 
today well over three thousand separate workmg-men’s clubs, 
wnth a total membership of more than n' o million, of whom 
about two hundred thousand arc women. Membership costs 
ten shillings a year, and conmd is vested in an elected committee 
witli the day-to-day management in the hands of a full-time 
salaried steward. Members arc proud that their clubs are not run 
‘for the benefit ot the profiteers’. 

A working-man goes to his club to drink, and usually gets 
his beer a litde more cheaply tlicrc th^ m a pub. But this is not 
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die only attraction; often he will pass the evening there and 
spend very litde, especially in mid-week. He will talk and play 
a game of darts or billiards or cards or dominoes; he may take 
out a ticket intone of the ‘draws* ; he may have half a pint or a 
pint. Naturally, on week-end nights he is likely to drink more, 
and about these nights there is a pervading air of ‘*a ving a good 
time*, and the club will have arranged a concert. At week-ends, 
and especially for the Sunday concert, many wives attend, 
usually as guests; they find the club ‘very sociable’. 

The majority of members seem to be family men ; almost all 
on the far side of twenty-five and most them apparently 
somewhat older. But I doubt whether this indicates that the 
clubs are losing tlicir bold, that they appeal to a past geneiatiop 
Rather it indicates that rhey appeal, have alw^s appealed, to 
an older group, to those past the courtmg stage and the early 
years of marriage. Many young men are members and some 
arc regulars; but from eiglitecn to the early twenties they will 
often be out after the git Is or "jazzing*, and arc likely to regard 
the club, even though tluy may drop in OLcasioually, as a bit 
old-fashioiicd. During tb<* first few years of marriage, and 
especially before the children come or if tfic wite is working, 
the couple arc likely to maintain the frcquciir picrure-going 
which played such a large part in their courtship and is still 
invested with a suggestion of the really up-to-dalc pleasures 
available to modern youth with money in its pocket. By 
contrast, the club is likely to seem a little drab; many of those 
in the older districts ate in poor buildings, and their mteric^rs 
are not as frequently revivified as those of most pubs. By the 
time a couple has settled dowm to the harder facts of married 
life, the husband is likely to have become a more regular club- 
gocr. The joint visits to the pictures may continue, but are less 
frequent; soon they arc like most other couples of that age. 
They have taken over, with remarkably litde change, the 
traditions suitable to their age within their community. 
Whatever the changes, there is still, for most, this steady settling 
after a few years of marriage; these years are sometimes ex- 
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tended today, but they are usually followed by tlie setding- 
down, which maintains its traditional (baractcr. 

'I'hc week-end concerts vary in scope trojn quite simple 
affairs to those with ‘bills’ which suggest a varifty-thcatre. In 
manner tht y belong to an (»lder onvimnnient; crooners (of 
certain types) appear nrnvadays, but in general the concerts 
havN.' a llavour of the \ .inctv-hail-picrrMi-slio\v-conccrt-parry 
era There seems t<» be a gr^at shadow-workl of semi-profes- 
sional eutcTtainiTs, men and women who make a coinUirtable 
addition to their normal wagON h\ legularly performing at club 
concerts, moving from ciul’ tlul' in the city as they become 
known and, if they parri* ularly good, Iniildttig up a ciicuit 
ti? til/ induHnal Uiwi*" U>r rnnt*' mile^ at('und A typical bill 
miglit aiiuouiio: 

Fu.kU s..u>ics fsfeil't Uh, litinfi'in* 

Jhl! Wilson (( >on( Vuaio 

Hturn Visit ».! (lie Popular 

i'J/ Oi ln!ln,on fl d') 4^'n/V^'»c7iV 

'Jlicfc arc ccnucdians and occasionally a ventnlocjiiist, but 
the emphasis is on sinpnej;, L*otfi bv individuals and by tlie 
comjMny as a whole. Melinicl (be paid stars of the concerts, 
and in special demand on ‘Frec-and-Fa , inglits, are the indi- 
viduals who can be relied on ioi a tunc or a song, who are no» 
paid hiu by custom an' supplied with drinks, sometimes on the 
house, sometimes by members u ho ‘ send one up , or 'send one 
aeiossk Most clubs have am<»iig their niimixT one or two 
known to have good voices and to be willing to 'obligek 
If they have no pianist am»»ng the mci d'- rs they always find 
someone who will play most of the night for a few shillings 
and drinks. Most of the time the music streams out without a 
break, one tune merging into another; the pianist plays by 
ear, and rarely falters for want of a tune of the right kind. 
Meanwhile the tdk and laughter, the occasional shouts and 
the clinking of glasses go on, and die piano music is in the 
main a fitting background to it all. Occasionally someone will 
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rise and move to the piano, probably urged on by bis friends. 
There will be firm cries of ‘Order please!’; the servers stop 
clattering; the cc»mpany becomes still and looks towards the 
piano - and ♦he singci dclivCiS his contribution. 

The manner of singing is traditional and has fiAcd tharac- 
tcristics. It is nieaiit to embody intense personal feeling, but is 
much less egocetUrKxlly ptTsonal aUil soft-in-the-nnddlc lliau 
the crooning st\lts; it aiim to suggest a deeply-felt emotion 
(for the trc.K her\' ot a Ic^vc tl on<’, i(»r example), but rhe emotion 
has not the ingrown cjinlity shown hy the crooners. Witli 
the erooiicr^, and parrieularly with the later es'[)oiKPts of 
spcx'ial styles ttC'Tn America, one is m ihe world *»f the private 
mglitmare; l\efc, it ts sfill aso-uicd that deep ^ nk>fiox>s .'d»oiif 
personal expeneine'^ arc wSoiiiclKing »dl e\pei icnce and u; a 
ceuam sense share liMiiuer ot singing is (h<^refore moie 

upe*n ( »ij liic i»iliti hanei, it not hilly d,t puhlk manner of 
the pauUmmiu >]nget v.tio has, at the cnel (»f Act to ‘give 
evcTytliing dv ’s goi.' to jedousv , with dli the sj'otligho. eni 
her. Hei niainiei < mutiou.ii, hut ;!k i ire unistai*^ es - llic 
huge andite*iiiun, the hundreds in tiers - e,*I) tor a vei y hioad 
brusli, a sniijdifu atuai i!it*» lx*ldlv earn atuivcl eiu* iticaial 
stioke's. "finis out’ ainves at the T>ie,-dip}>cr ' sr\ ic id singing, 
tlic style used by vve»rk!ug-class cntertjiiier'' gismg itulij'ulhul 
pcrfeu'maiices in tlie greit public places Here tlie vefice takes 
enormous hits anel dips us till e»ut the hues ot a kish emotional 
journey. Soiuetliing c»t all ibis is in die club-aiul-pub style ot 
singing, bui reduced to scale and made more hc»niely; the 
‘big dipper’ adapted for use m a moderately sized room. Each 
emotional plirase is pulled out and stretched; it is tlie verbal 
ec|uivalcnt of rock -making, wheic the svteer and sticky mass 
IS pulled to surprising lengths and pminded, thcic is a pause 
as each emotional phrase is completed, bciorc the great rise 
to the next and over the top. The w^hole cficct is increased by 
a nasal quality, though one slighter diaii that used by crooners. 
The most immediately recoginzablc characteristic is the ‘cr’ 
extension to emotionally important work, which 1 take to be 
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the result partly c*f the need to draw every ounce of sentiment 
from the swing of the rliythm, and partly of the wish to 
underljijc the pattern of the ctaotional statement. 1 he result is 
something like this 

Yuli .iic-cr tlu onlv one-cr for me-* r, 

Nf» OIK Vein di lie .1 dT(Min-er \viili nie-er, 

(p.iuse wiili tiilLs ftoiii ihc puuin Ic.idine*' to 

lilt r>e\t grt at |>) 

Some folks-/ iiiav \a\-ei . . , 

And wlicn the choruses ecunc along, because the singing is 
'aIi.iI 1 have called ^^per/ tlie compain are liki‘Jy to join in 
less sell-' tiiah m most other f/jriiis of couinumity 
singing toJaj. I loe.ever ijinckly tin feehng lua) be dissipated 
nUtrwarcK, tluy liave foi the j/resent a feeling of warm and 
shaiv^d huinauit) 

Similar considerations iincimseiously guide the pianist. If 
he IS going to be asked .igriin, and get his pints on the piano 
top as ofreii as ho likes, lu must know the ey*iet idioia 111 winch 
tt. play, 'I his involves not only knowing the established songs 
and how t(* play ihi‘in, luit winch of the new songs are catching 
(ill and, more iiupoitaiu, how 10 play them so that, though 
ilieii main lines arc kept, they are fransmnted into the received 
idiom When this aet ol transmutation has been performed, 
t he new ai id tl le old 1 ivc' togethi'T liappily . 1 he new has brought 
its individual contributaon, but has been made part of the 
emotionally unified w'holc w-hich contains songs from fifty 
years ago onwards. The pianist needs tc’i know how to trans- 
mute every mel/>dy into a senes of siendc* mclodie intervals, 
into a pattern of strongly marked sentimental rhythms, how 
to linger on the long notes, how^ to weave in the little formal 
trills at the end of each section (as well as to provide the ‘run- 
up’ to the singer’s next note), how to operate his loud and 
soft pedals, not ir accordance with the demands of the score, 
but so as to keep up the ground-swell of emotion; he needs 
to iron out any subtleties and produce a broad strong beat. 
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This seems to me, though I do not know enough about music 
to be certain, to have much in ccunmon with the beat of an 
old-fashioned waltz: nictaphcjrically, it is the beat of ‘a good 
weep*, of a warm and pally fee- mg, of a heavy nostalgia. The 
manner has, 1 think, been nn^djlicd to some degree, and in 
some places very consideiably, by the ja/z rhythms of the 
twenties; 1 doubt whedu-r it has been much affected by later 
styles. At a casual heanng it might seem as though ‘swing' 
has taken over, but this would be a misinterpretation. The 
emotional patrenis bodied out by ‘swing' are tjuitc close to 
those of the oldi'i, waltz-derived, styles: in fac^, ‘swing' has 
been adapted ind assimilated; a modern ‘.>wing' song and an 
old-fashioned ''valt'/ tunt* live together with ease. The si\le 
often used in tli^ more modern pubs 1 » an e'vcc-j^tion; the) seek 
to attract young couples by oftcimg mu.ic ‘111 the luodein 
manner’, but in many places the ksng-estabhshed sr\Je goes 
on w'lth little <'haiige. ()nl) a few' months ago I hcaid a blind 
pianist, in a (‘ub tins f.inu , in a West Mitling mill-t<'\vn In his 
corner he pi:i)cd, 1 in rally for hours without a brui'k an 
accompaniiuenl to ilie hest-bar noises. At mfervals h^ hand 
reached iuit to the spot where h(‘ kru'W they piit his pint. He 
played songs winch were sung seventy y«ars ago and Iiit- 
tnnes fnnn the latest Anieru an nuisicai, .uh! tIimc was no 
sense of a break in manner. No doubt he enjoyed playing, but 
one did not iliink of him as an individualist, as an individual 
performer; he was, rather, a parUdpant - a respected and 
important participant - in a group activity, bar hack behind 
the whole scene one could just see du outlines of the genera- 
tions of folk-singing and folk-musicians who had gone before; 
and the otlierwi ’C silent blind man pouring out the inusit he 
knew vN'as wantetl gave, in spite of the model n-tinsel ^jualit) 
of much in the environment, something of a moving and 
archetypal quality to rhe whole experience. 

The finest perusd in English urban popular song seems to 
have been between i88u and 1910, when each great music-hall 
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Star had errand-boys and carls singing his or lier characteristic 
songs. Many people not in the working-classes remember 
these songs now, but usually as something quaint. I’hey tend 
to affect period-voices and feel that they arc tailing part in a 
nostalgic, comic, and interestingly archaic amusement. 

But some of these semgs arr still sung in the clubs v'ithout 
sophisticated anlincss. 'They arc obvioiisK known to be old- 
fashioned, but that gives rise to the reflecticni that ‘y’ can*t beat 
the edd songs when it comes to a luiic', which is trur\ It is also 
true, as of any period, that the few good songs arc remembered 
from a host of indifferent ones. With them, all mixed together, 
are Amcruau songs troin the same period (such as ‘Til take 
you hvMiic ngaiu, KathlixTi or Stephen Poster’s ‘’Beautiful 
Dreamer’), songs from the bust World War, songs from the 
twenties. An evening’s playing will comprise a majority of 
songs dating from the last twenty yeais (put nito the accepted 
idiom), but will include a substantial sprinkling of earlier 
tunes 

'Ihese eailicr tunes divide fairly simply into tsvo main 
groups - the seriously' oniotionai, and the amused and mocking; 
the fbimcr seems to retain the stronger hold today. 1 hese arc 
tlic songs w'hicli can still affect most of the hearers, and bring 
sonic of the w'omon near to tears; sentimental ballads (their 
ages vary) such as; “If You were the Only Girl in the World’, 
‘Honeysuckle and the Bcc\ ‘Silver Threads among the 
Gold’, ‘When Your Hair Has Turned to Silver’, ‘For Old 
Times' Sake’, ‘Dear Old leaks’, ‘Little Dolly Daydream’, 
‘Bird in a Gilded Cage’, ^Just a Song at Twilight’, ‘Lily of 
Laguna', ‘Roses of Ihcardy’, ‘Damiy Boy\ ‘No Rose in all 
The World’, ‘My Old Dutch’, ‘The Miner’s Dream of 
Home’, ‘You Made Me Love You’, and ‘If Those Lips could 
only Speak’; 

If those Ijps could only speak. 

If those eyes could only see. 

If those beauuful golden tresses 
Were there m reality. 
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Could I ouly rake yi'ur hand 
As I J)d when you took my name, 

Bui It's only a beautiful picture 
In a beautiful j, dden tratne. 

The cheeky, finu;cT-to-the-noM' and ain*t-life-jolly song is 
the song of iho w'orkiijg-cl.iss when they arc refusing to be 
down-hearted simply I '-cause they are working-cLss, when 
tlicy are raucvnisl) conhdcnl Here are the gav Lotha.io .-iinigs 
like ‘Hello, Hello, wlin’s your l.idy-frirnd’^' (‘It wasn’t the 
girl I saw^ you with at Brighton . . .’) ^ Wli*) were You with 
Last Night?' (Uh, oh, oh, I am surprised at you . . ‘But 
Me Among the (nrls’ (T)o me a l avour, do , and ‘Hold 
Your Hand Out, You N.iiigliiv l>ov' And the lmn', iongh,and 
batteied old types: ‘ I s\o Lo\t Iv Black byes', ‘i'ni C,>nr wf tlie 
Ruins* that Oioniwcll Kiuicked About a Ihr', ‘Where Did 
You (Jet 'rhat Hat?', ‘My Old Man Said “boiler the Van”’, 
‘Any Old Inm’, ‘My I ittle Bottom Drasvei '. and ‘Oh, Oh, 
Antonio' C>r die nonsense st>ngs, which are simply excuses 
for a cliecrlul corninunal roar like ‘1 a-Ua-Ka-Boom-De- 
‘Yes, Wo Have No Bananas’, ‘fcii'c’, and ‘1 lorsy. Keep Your 
Tail Up’. Duiiiig the last twents or thirty year^ inert have 
been added to this group, ‘Tve Ciot Sixpence’, ‘Roll C >ut ‘I he 
Barter, ‘Hie l.iinbeth Walk', ‘Run, Jtahiut, Run' (from the 
Second World War), ‘Mair/y Doats’ (‘Mares Eat Oats’) and 
the ‘Bunch esf Coccniuts’ song. 

1 hus working-class groups still sing some of the songs their 
grandparents sang. They do not sing any from before then; 
the oldest works in the canon date from the heyday of the 
great urban music centres, I'hcy would not be happy singing 
‘My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean', or ‘Johnny's sa Long at 
the fair*, and they leave ‘Little Brown Jug’ and ‘dherc is a 
Tavern in tlie Town ’ to the Scouts and students, i remember the 
chill which fell over a bar, as though two police-spies had sud- 
denly given themselves away, when an acquaintance of mine, 
after buying a drink tor the man who had just ‘ rendered’ ‘ Brok- 
en-hearted Clown ui vitcd him to lead us all m ‘ Clementine 
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As the years have passed, some songs have been lost, but a 
score of edd ones remain in the repertoire. The exact distribu- 
tion of old to new songs varies. In some places you will hear 
no more tlian tliat they Mike an old one now and again’; at 
others tlic old songs may constitute a quarter of the evening’s 
singing. But though new songs arc almost evcryw^hcrc in the 
niaj')rity, each one, if it is to be taken up, must meet certam 
general requiicincnts of melodv and sentiment. I'hc two go 
rngether, but 1 should guess iliat the siiitabiliiy of melody, of 
tune, IS the harder find: hundreds of songs appear with the 
most unexceptionable lyrics, but they catch on only if ilic tune 
is catchy. If these two demands arc met, the versiiication can 
be jicrhaps should be “ of the utmost simplicity. 

Sv>ngs winch do not mt‘ct the requirements arc not likely to 
be taken up, matter how much Tin Ban Alley plugs them. 
Sometimes a huge effort at publicity and distnbiition ensures 
tha* a song \shich would otherwise be altogether ignored docs 
raise a little interest for a week or two; but when the pressure 
IS relaxed, and in the circumstances of the industry it cannot be 
long niaintamcd, it droj/s out of sight. Great public events - a 
war, a ruronation -- set the writers feverishly trying to produce 
a song \vhich will ('onnect; the song-books of the war-years 
arc full of utterly forg<)tten chcst-bcatiiig patriotic songs whose 
composers were seeking .mother ‘They’ll Alw'ays Be An 
England’. Less important public events are made the occasions 
for jolly or stirring songs or for additions to the line of nonsense 
songs. Unearth the paper song-books of the last ten years 
and you will find entombed there cheerful little songs about 
National Service and zebra crossings. They arrived still-born; 
they had neither the melody nor the large generalized senti- 
meiits which make for success. 

In America tlicy produce songs with titles such as ‘They 
needed a Song-bird in Heaven, so God Took Caruso Away’, 
and ‘There’s a New Star in Heaven Tonight’ (on the death 
of Rudolph Valentino). I do not know how they fared in 
the United States, but here tliey seemed to have little success 
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with working-class people. I should guess that this was not 
simply due to a lack of the right kind of melody, but also to 
their lack of sufficiLiitly generalized emotion. Their form of 
emotional ei§pression is not uin Hial; ‘Sonny Hoy*, an Ameri- 
can song bur one very popular ovei here, intnukiLes the idea 
of the angels taking assay the little boy because they arc 
lonely but ‘S(jnny Uov’ is not a jiartunlar bc'.y, he is a 
symbolic boy, one in the line w hicli tneludes the lad who many 
years ag<^ pleaded, T*le,iSe. Mt C’oiidiictor, Ikni’t but M( ('ll 
the Irani* and the child who lately cued, T low^ Much is 
that Doggie in the Winchnvr’ (at lea^^t, fnglisli ptopk have 
insisted oil taking U as a child’s iec]nc\st. though, the tu!l verse 
suggests that an American adult heading W» sr tor C.ililonm 
is speaking). 

At the time ol writing ‘How Mucli is that Doggie in the 
Window?’ and ‘Oh, my Papa* (adapted from a vSwiss operetta 
and played as a pcculiaily plangent trumpet solo) are the late>t 
songs to gam complete cntiy infct the eaurjii ihey join Mir- 
vivals fnmi the last Iwentx ct thirty ye'ciis such as, ‘biiephcrd 
of the Hills’, ‘Uiulcrneath the Aiehe.s*, ‘I Icnne on the Haiigt'’, 
‘Wee’ll Meet Again’, ’ J3roke‘ii-hearted C'luwn’, ‘Tm Dream- 
ing of a White Chnsiiiias’, ‘Je.dnuss ‘When Yon Pla\ed 
the Organ and 1 Sang the Rosary’, ‘My Sister aiiet l \ ‘Love’s 
Last Word is Spoken, C hen’ (the rune and senrmu'nts are so 
congenial that there is no difficulry of nationality here), 
‘Music, Maestnj, Plea.se\ ‘Dinner for C>ne, please James’ 
(again, w'lrh these last two, tune and sentiment tnuriiph over 
differences of social class), ‘Souvenirs’, 'Aiif W'lcdcrschcii*, 
‘Wish Me Luck as you Wave Me Good-bye’, ‘Cheating 
Heart’ (one contemporary singer’s rec(uding of this won 
iimnen.se popularity because, 1 think, it cc>mbincd the crude 
elements of the ‘big dipper’ and intimate crociier manners), 
and ‘Paper Doll’. I first heard ‘Paper Doll’ sung m the ‘reel- 
hot’ fashion by an American star crooner, and it seemed quite 
unsuitable for transplan ta turn Uy Northern England; but two 
or three years later a local amateur sang it wlnlst I was in a 
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Hull pub, ami it had been beautifully translated. ‘Td rather 
have a f»aper doll to call rny owii/'ihan just a f!;iVKl-for- 
iiothinja real life gal’ was delivered in llie Anicriean version 
^\lth Jimncnse '^pecd and att.uk, and the final* ‘gab was a 
pc^WLiliil soH, or a diawl. in Voikslnre flu wlmte thing was 
talon at half the speed, tlic rhvtlinis juilled mil to the usual 
up-ind-d*n\n pattern and ‘gal’ uaiiMiuaeil into the standard 
idoidiern 1 iighsh moan-i ndins; on \\ \ 

*1 111 sending a lettei \o ^alua C!lans\ sonietiin.'s by 

foarie ld«*lds, is especiallv wo:t!i hearing ns an c\aniplc of 
tljt Hnd «»! ‘'•'‘Hg whi'li ni.ik.'s its nuhe soon ami letains it. 
d h.: iml'niy is .is iniicli in keeping with the tradition as 
V. tiu theme; .uid m rluh'- llie pt.iiiisr’', delivers abounds 
in the fivonriie inlk. and ‘ruin-uji between e.icli ol the sen- 
rini'Mii-. 

h is ( leai that these somrs woik svithin a firm and restricted 
ar<»iip of eonsentions. Wc may leave aside the more obvious 
oMi\'e:iU“n.s of app.iiaius and p.Mpcities since tluy are W'cll 
kiu^wn, M*'ic inipouaijtare Uiechihesui mehulic inovciuents, 
siieh as thov' ■\^hi<*h annouiue that we aic approarhing die 
nuen.s».lN sad [-art in a semg at li'si love or the lulf-dozcii 
notes, pl.iyed m a ceiiani way betwion two lines ot the lyric, 
svliK h niduMte at once, even if you luvt' euteted «lic club only 
at that inonicnr, ih.it this is a song about childhood. 

Yet tlu'sc Ljiialities illusitate more ih.in the imaginative 
poverty of rhe mahaiiical song-wrircrs; they illustrate a 
char ictcnsfic of ihcir audieiicx sitinUr to that discussed in 
conncMoii m uh the stones from Sirms and Glitncur. 1 hese are 
.strictlv conventional songs; their aim is to picsent to the 
hearer as directly as poNSible a known pattern of emotions; 
they arc not so much creations in their own rights as structures 
of conventional signs for the cmotumal fields they open. The 
metaphors arc not meant to be imbued with complex sug- 
gestion; they arc part of a fixed and objective currency; very 
small change, in a few broad denominations, but recognizable 
ill their own territory. They have not the subtlety and maturity 
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in attitudes wc may find in some Elizabethan songs* But even 
if that earlier peasant audience was capable of a fine response, 
is It not also worthy of remark that working-class audiences 
today, after licarly one hundred years of hard and often ugly 
urban life, shmiM hold as strongly as they d«.) to themes wdnch, 
though very simply ajijirchcndcd, arc by no means iin- 
admirablc? ‘After the Ba'I is Over’ is a meloJramaiie song; it 
is not even a peupl».’5 song as the ballads were, but a a .lumeTci.d 
song taken over by du' ]>eople, but they l^avc taken u tin ir 
own terms, and so jt is not tor tlicn a*' poor a llung as it might 
have been. 

The thenies ate cnnvt niional, and t-h»‘ir root, at» lo\e, 
home, and friendship. [ ove, Inst, as waiin and {/eisonal, a:, 
a comptns.ition fo« the Kek oi tljis world's g^>*)ds, a'; goinv 
<»ii ‘jnsi tlu' same’ in “p‘to of lo'iibl' s, ‘lui'* l^w ’ as ivT*er 
than money or many lovers (e.g. ‘Ihrd in \ CiiklcJ Cage ’). 
There IS a sfivingmiei'*''! in tn^a'diermis love, h've Uv t thrcviigh 
jealousy, tlie lonely mJi'uduallef.bv a taidd'-ssiovei ('bro* en-^ 
hearted CK)tvn\ ‘Lswe’s Last Wt'nl is Spid.-n, Oherf, 
‘Jealousy \ and the neji-‘classirar, ‘Oit widi tlv* ) \ (lom 
I Of the force of houK* a; a thcuit C'fll take yon 

home again, Katlileen’, TJoine' - 'And though fo»tunc may 
fotsakc ms'/Sweet dn auis will ever take me ... 1 lome’) I ;v'cd 
probably say no more. Interlinked with il is the f ‘giire of the 
mother (‘Silver dlireads among the Gold’, ‘She's an Old- 
Fashioned Mother’, ‘Thar Old-Fashioned Mother of Mine’, 
‘She’s My Mother Dear*) either sitting at Inune and typifying 
all for which home stands, or dead and looking down ailcc- 
tionatcly on her still-h^ved ones. So one branches out to boys 
abroad or otherwise away from home, orphans, children in 
sentimental, sitiutions ('My Sister and l\ T’ln Sendmg a 
Letter to Santa Claus’). 

Friendship embraces ncighbourliness, loyalty, growing old 
with comrades, and implies that these, like love, are better 
than money or fame. ‘Comrades’, a Boer War favourite, is 
sdll sometimes sung: 
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Comrades, comrades, ever since we were boy^, 

Sharing each otlier’s soirows, sharing eac h otlici’s joys, 
C<^iiirade5 when manJiooJ was dawning, 

Faitliful whate’er iinghl betide, 

Wi'sn dniuer fine .iteiKvJ my d.uling old 
CoinraJr was ihejv by my siJt 

ViTilh it go ‘For OJd Titij('’s Sake’, ‘Dear C')IJ P*ils’, and 
(b»r a wife as both wife and ^onirade) ‘M » Old Dutch’. From 
the ihenie ot tiicndsluj/ as U tti'i ih.m nclu's it is an easy step 
to that of the necessity foi being happv and cheerful, even 
diinigli poor, as in the coinparativclv rexent, ‘Spread a little 
Happun'ss as yuu l>y' So niter all the songs of the second 
jiiain type, tiu cheeky and nonstusiral stnigs. 

jSnt the majority arc the scntunental, and especially the 
viil and nustalen. ‘Stnnge how potent cheap nuiMc is,’ said 
Amanda to fd)r){ in Noel t .uvxa^d’s A/ri/ie h/res, and indeed 
jl j‘> so, and that not only to worknig-cliss people. But some 
oi' tlx* melodies arc lo\(dv, the;, rue not ino distorted 

\u iiic ‘‘Higing can inovt a ItstLiicr in iniich the same way as die 
aiia,» from the lushn Italian opiras, like these operas, the 
songs ha*ec imiiu'd and Udd etnoinnal (ULiipmciii, without 
snbtJeties, i>ur tlie spimgs of the htait are working. It is not 
ciK'ugh sJinply to dismiss tin 111 as, to quote Ck*fil Sharp, 
‘noxious weeds - the debased street music of tlic vulgar’. 
They ,uc vulgar, it is true, but not usually tinselly. 'They deal 
only w'ltli large ciuotional «i»-naUoiis, they tend to be op(m- 
hearted and big-bosomed. Uic inoral attitudes behind them 
arc not mean or calculating or ‘wide’; they stdl just touch 
hands with an older and more handsome culture. T licy arc 
not cynical or ueiirotic; they often indulge their emotions, 
but arc not ashamed of shewing emotit'n, and do not seek to 
be sophistiratcdly smart. 1 suppose this may be one reason w^hy 
so many of the older songs are still clung to; they come from 
a period w^hen it was easier to release the emotions. 

It is this unity of emotional expression which permits a 
great freedom in moving betw'ecn ^lilFerent types of song. 
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Thus religious - or what are thought to be religious - songs, 
are popular, and a singer will pass from a song about love to a 
religious song and so to wliat would be called a ‘classicar 
song, with no sense of incoiigruify in her or the company; 
the emotional atmosplicrc gives an all-ciiibracing unity. Wc 
might call this the ‘Grade Fields switch’, since Miss Fic-lds 
is its most notable exponent; sbe can move succcssfiilJy from 
a back-yard comic -song to a ‘ classic al' or ‘classical religious’ 
song such as: ‘The lost f'h<'>rd’ {‘Seated one Jay at the organ/ 
I was weary and ill-at-casr or ‘Bloss This House’ (which 
has the Homc/God tic - ‘lilcss this house, Loid, we pray/ 
Make it safe by mght and day . . . the hcjrth ablai'ing 
thcrc/With smoke ascending like a prayer’;; ajjJ so tc, " I ()e 
Holy City’, or ‘Avt Maiii*’, or 'The lord’s r\ In the 
Litter category cornc also for the Wing' (.f a Dove’ 
(of wliich a recording niailc by a b<iy s^'>prc»no used to be very 
popular), ‘All Tliromd) the Night ‘T h<‘ Old Ungged Cross', 
and the livinn V\hich mon^ thm anv t<» the 

WOT king-classes, ‘Abide with M'‘’: i( is sung at fopihall 
matches and erher laigci'nlili* u*iasK»ns,ahd many a .• orljii'i'- 
class mother asks only for that at her fuueiai. My mi^tLcr did 
so, and my grandinodier r-omc ycats later; lor both of tbcini 
it had an onoruiotis tvciglu of sugiuviori, of tJnd lather, 
of Heaven as Home, and of the long day of work wlncli had 
been their lives, drawimr to a close. 

This is the sort ot music a rolativs' of mine rails, 

‘Music wliioh nicks yer want to give all yor money away’ 
(admirable wojhing-class wit - slie has never had any money 
to spare). Bur she would also include in the group ‘Uanny 
Boy*, the few melodics of Tchaikovsky whtch have reached 
her, and perhaps even such a song (a secular song but one 
delivered with a great weight of quasi-religious fccliirg) as 
‘Now is the Hour*. The religious songs do give something 
of a feeling that the others cannot give, a vague but strong 
sense of being uplifted, of the holy. But this is only an addition 
to the main general feeling which they share with all the other 
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successful sentimental songs, the songs which bring tears to 
the eyes; the same kind of emotion floods through tlicni all. 
It is not difljcult to understand why the films’ aerial massed 
strings and huge angelic choirs, singing in the \^ulted upper 
legions ‘ril Walk Beside You\ "You’ll Never V/Jk Alone’, 
‘I believe’, "My friend’, or ‘I’ni Walking Behind*, arc so 
easily accej:>ted; or why the ccho-chamhcr has bec.uinc so 
popular - since it suggests both something out of this world 
and the resonance of that singing m the bath winch makes us 
all feel that vt have line voices. Sinnlarly, it is obvious why 
'’close liarmouy’, with its suggestion of unity and frinidship, 
IS ’Aideh' popular, and whv the more gluUnons modern styles 
of simdj'g ite t isy successors to what I called carher emotional 
‘rc»ck-pnlhng'. dhi older tradition ot MUging is undoubtedly 
benn: weakono l: but at p)\.st'n< it still is more than flic remnant 
<M ail manner, is .std! to some degree remaking itself, 

si ill jCtivel} taking Ironi the new ramgs vhal it wants. 

but in what w’ay can working-class people he said to accept, 
to ‘believe in\ smigs of this kind? I may well have suggested 
too an ein'Tiioiial surrender, to*') tiill and direct a belicl in 
what du songs say. gnmp^s unitrd by tbt tears standing in 
every e\e. 

That would be far too simple a view'. In one sense it is true 
to say that (he songs are uken seriously, if by that is meant 
ihat they arc not being deliberately ‘guyed’, or enjoyed as 
quaintly out of date. ‘If Those Lips could only Speak’, a very 
g(H^d song, is enjoyed much in die way, I imagine, that our 
grandparents en|oyed it; there is probably some added nos- 
talgia in that it speaks for a time w^hen love and home could 
more easily be allow^cd their proper emotional scope. It 
suggests und'TTicath something of the feeling that is prompted 
by a fine v>ld man or woman, of whom it will be said, ‘Ah, it’s 
a pity there’s not more like ’em today.’ 

On the other hand, the belief, the taking seriously, is not an 
unqualified matter. It subsists with an awareness that songs 
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like this, whether new or old, are ‘very sentimental’; and that 
awareness expresses itself in the strain of debunking songs about 
sentimentality. In one kind of comic song working-class 
people deliberately overdo the emotion they usually accept. 
‘There was I, waiting at die church’ is one example, and T 
never cried so much in all my life’ is another. Other songs of 
this type spend most uf their length dcinibmg, with all the 
usual emotional movements, the home and wife who liavc 
be*‘ii left behind - and the last line reveals that the hn^band 
left voluntarily and wouldn’t dream of gtiing back. But the 
limits of this aic intuitively detined: I once heard a young man 
dehvet his own mocking version of a popular sentimental 
song, and not onl) fail to make die company laugli, but raise 
in tliem the strong, though unexpressed, senst^ ih it tic had 
been guilty of a lapse of taste Me h.ad. m (act, btvn ctieap 
rather than vulgar; he had ii'st so much laughed aHoctionat dy 
at the emotions as do.i roved them. 

‘A feclmg heart c >n ofteu la soft and se,nt>meiiirij, but n u'lt 
to be deriilcd. Most ot liicse songs express, in tlvir melodi'"'., 
in their verses, m the maiiner m ivIikIi thty musi l>e smi'.’-. t!ie 
‘feeling hcait’. They touch old ehoiJs; they suggest values 
whivh people still like u? cljciish. Lif' vuitsidc, life on Monday 
mtiming, can be a dour affair. Mcanwlnlc, these senuments 
arc right, people feel, ‘wdien y' get down to it'. The songs 
warm and encourage at the time, and no doubt their senti- 
ments remain svimcwhcrc m the memory through all the 
uuscntiriumtaJ ordinariness of the working-week. 
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UNBENDING THE SPRINGS OF ACTION 


I3y this iPcaiL.» kind viiruou'v u ittM.ih'Jiii ni.iy iilnjiiiiL**) he LMahbshcd 
111 the WDjld, V hirh woiilii iic<i tt irupt» hi:i ^'nriViiic tlj»' and noiselessly 
iin^ 1 rid ii » '‘pnu;;s ed Jetm.i. 

j r rv;urviii B 


A. hitrofhi rofy 

Up ihLs pt^iJ}r I have beer, c liu'fl y i ojiceriicd wi(h the way 
in vIikIi vntie ulcler ckriiciits persist ij' uc^rlnij^-cKiss life. 
And XiK most runarbablc fcrdiiu seems to be the extent to 
wbjile ni view ut all the appeJs ik>\\ \o working class 

people irom C'th< i artas, oIJct ainmJrs do luan.iyte to survive, 
whi tiler h>i ^’jood or ilb 1 need onb recall onee nivire the p;reat 
success of Mr Uolficci ihckles. J hs Jiunner ir; tt»o ‘blokcish\ 
U'O evidently '.ill fVil.s i , r(»»;jri] *hjin<nKb, but hearts 

of^' *]J\ for my rasic. I le seems to in*, to mjnigc rJic northern 
w*>’"Lnp-cl:iis i’.y nlioing ihctr owu view no one can 
beat them at snhy lepartce ,uid an nmffeviU'd fonr-scjuarc 
v/isJcim. l/ui a large part o( his stucess conics fiom the fact that 
ins prograintue, ‘Have a Cio\ j*rovi ics a fornm in vvhjch they 
can express and applaud die values tl^cy Mill admire. These 
have, again, a simple and limited range, bin in spire of the 
prcteiitn;usncss winch sucli a programme tan tend to en- 
courage, they arc not meaijinglei»s to the people who applaud 
them. ‘Straight-dealing’, ‘good ii< ighbourliness . “looking on 
tile bright side', ‘openness’, “lending a helping hand’, ‘not 
being stuck-up or a getter-on’, ‘loyalty ’; all these are a good 
deal more healthy than the commercial values - pride, am- 
bition, outdoing your acquaintances, show' for its own sake, 
conspicuous consumption - which wc;r king-class people are 
consistently invited to adopt nowadays. And their persistence 
is not merely formal and in the head. 

I turn now to some features of contemporary life wliich seem 
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to encourage working-class people to adopt different attitudes 
or to modify the old. To concentrate on the probable effects of 
certain developments in pnblirations and entertain men ts is, of 
course, to iscJarc only one segment in a vastly complicated 
interplay of social, political, and economn cliangcs. All arc 
helping to alter attitudes, and some of them undoubtedly for 
the better. I 4iall be especially concerned v/ith regrt ttabic 
aspects of change, since these srein the incte cviieril and 
important in the field J am examining. 

Yet throughout it wil^ l-e necessary tv rcmcmlier, and 1 shall 
try to recall when relevant, the evitieiicc vf this fust part, lor 
what has'C hem call<*d tiu older ' atinudes and ihos^* now to be 
discussed c:m be ioiiiul at same tune m rlv same peopj'j. 
Changes in oituudes ^vorl; then way vtry slowly rhrough 
many aspects of social life. 1 liey arc in* or|H>r.in'd inio cMsm g 
attitudes and often seem, at iusi, to be only tiesliK prescincd 
forms of lliuse *older’ attit.ides. Individuals ^an rliorcfore in- 
habit more rhait one 'nv^nul climate''' wilhour coiis^k'us 
strain. Though the nature of the 'older ’ order may be more 
imnicdiatciy evident in middle-aged jK-opIe, ihc newti aj'peals 
obvionslv toiiih tliein also, t.'^Muersi 1 v. a soujjg man whc. 
seems at first aiinosl completely typual c.f tlu second half ‘rf 
this cemturv wdl reveal attitude^i whith iccall hv* grear- 
grandfather. It follows that the success the niort powerful 
contciiijiorary approaehe.> is partly decided by the exrcnf to 
which tliey can ideiudy thcmscl^'t*^ with ‘(Nlder attitudes. 

Before examining in detail some relevant features in modern 
life, it may be helpful to select a few elements in the ‘mental 
climate' and to inquire how far thev can link themselves, or 
appear to link themselves, to long-established and often w'orthy 
assumptions. What relationships may there bo between the 
older ‘tolerance' and contemporary forms of the idea of 
‘freedom’, between the older group-sense and modern demo- 
cratic egalitarianism and between (paradoxical though it may 
seem at first) the older sense of the need to live m the present 
with the newer ‘ progress! visni ’? In what w^ays may ‘ tolerance^ 
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help the activities of the newer entrrtaincis? By wliat means 
may scepticism and nonconformity be made tarnished ghosts 
of themselves? Can the idea of “’aving a good time while 
y’can’ because life is hard open tlic way to a soli mass-hedon- 
ism? Can the sense of the- group he turned into an arrogant and 
slick conformit)'? Can a greater consciousness of these tradi- 
tiojial virtues be developed into a destroying self-flattery? The 
iiKjuiry, it will be seen, is inriinly confcn»<d with what may 
he called invitatit.uis to sdf-indulgrnce. Some attention will 
also be given to the trend towards a soit of cymicism. delated 

thf; cyiiicism can he a sense of loss, though this affects only a 
small uuin'nty. lUif the ininoniy is au mipc-rtant one, and 1 
shall (hen tore speak separately of the sense of loss, paiticiilarly 
a.s It afie( ts ‘the uprooted’. 

hi some respects the three cIoslIv related ideas of freedom, 
eqi-.dit y, and progrcssstiilnuiirish the assumptions t'f a majority 
of peopl'-, whefliM fhev aie of the wt<i kuig-classes or not, in 
svays which would have hoe» more compatible with niid- 
nim t' ciiih-tentery iuai < .pUii 'ii than they arc with our 

own. Wiial is the rciturc oi <he appeal in.ide by, for example, 
the idea of progress, to workitig-class jieoplc today? Whatever 
tlic situatiCiii in other classes, there is much in working-class 
eA'pcriencc, especially during the last liaJf-century, to ensure 
that progress should still seem an undeniably valid notion. 
Progress as an as.suuiptioii connects easily wdth the traditional 
hopehihicss of pragmatism of working-floss people. More 
specifically, the effects of social, political, and inatcriid progrras 
became evident n i the working-cla.ssf s lat»'i than to the middle- 
classes. It was in the latter half of the last century and the 
0 |iening years of this century that the efFe*cts of these changes 
first came home forcefully to the bo.soms of working-class 
people, in the extension of the franchise, the possibilities of 
much greater material comforts than had been known before, 
the effect of the Education Acts, and in much else. Succe.eding 
decades have seen genuine and important improvements in 
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the standard of life of working-class people. My grandmother 
and mother would Iiavc had niur h less worrying lives had they 
brought up their families during the niid twentieth centur)'. All 
their lives they needed, cjuite simply, many more of some- 
essential goods and services tlian they had. As I think of them 
it seems to me that to call tlic V'or king-class attitude tc'»wards 
progress only a tonn cif niatenalisin, as s<une writers do, is 
oltcn to underrate it. They wanted thiu' goods arid services 
not out of a gieed for posscssiC‘n, a desire to ia\ their hands on 
the glittering pn^<hiets of a technical suKicty, but because the 
lack ot them made if very dithcnit to live what they oiled a 
‘decent’ lile, because w'lthout them life was ahard and L<L'nstai)t 
fightsiniply to ‘keep your !u ad abu\c\\.!nT spiiuuail; a^ s\eil 
as ec onoinically. T hus, w ith a hetfi r pUicT to ‘A ash jn and lx Ker 
ccjuipmciii, It would ha\t l-c* n possible n* kt- p the fanub. as 
clean as they Idt ‘pi»)pcr\ W'c no longer !v\n about the sheiT 
stink ot a \vorki]ig-clas', crowd A rcxl [Tugiess was cT'arly 
possible ami was a woith while um. 

Thus the idea o( pn^grcj-'* is soil beiiiijd uiueh of thr f.'rni:il 
common speech of vs 01 km^" class people. But |>opu!ar pul>- 
licists push tlx idea beyMul any ic.isoiiabk* hunts I or a nuriiivT 
of r^bvioiis reasons, populai j*ul'iicisis have aKvays ttmiicl and 
prcMiiuably alw a;; s will bud the notion 4 >f pregress a congenial 
one. The pressure'i ot a conipdcx and crowtlcci coimiKreial life 
today cause it to be extended uuiil it bcrcmies a limitles.s 
‘progresM visin’ oi dungs. 

‘Time marches on ’ says the ihnlled and eager voice of the 
film coiinncntator, .and the roll of drums and litMug hlarc of 
trumpets indicate tlic goodness of di.it fact in itself ‘Let thc‘ 
great world run for ever dinvii the ringing grciovcs of change’ 
cries the advertising ci^py-wnrcr at his most insinratioiial, 
finding Temiysoii’s metaplior the best expression of the mood 
he wishes most often to invoke. The le.ader-writcrs of the 
popular Press make gieai play wnth horizons, new dawns, 
broad highway's, forward movements (iiiarchmgs and floods), 
and forward-lookers. 
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An age is most affected, it has been said, not by the ideas of an 
original thinker but by what it gathers from his ideas after they 
have been through such a simplifying and distorting sieve. I 
remember meeting this obscr\'ation fir the fiftt time in an 
essay about the mriiiciice of the ideas of Machiavelli tu) Eliza- 
bethan England. Tt is perhaps more widely applicable today, 
when the popular aiidii'nre is many times greater tlian the 
intcllcciual audience and is ceaselessly supplit'd witli informa- 
tion of a kind. Yet it i:: important to renjcmbcr that, in so far 
as ideas .iHe< t uoikiug-elrrs [leople, they do no! usually aliect 
them as ideis, are not intellectually i(ceiv**d and scrutinized. 
Till'* is true even at n time wh<'n evt ryoi>e is cxpetTcd to have 
‘views'. TliC idea:- seem U' be ad«»j"ted rather as received tags 
(‘they say it’.s all rclartve riovvadays*; ‘they siy it’s all a matter 
ol sour glands'), and.^r: ludd on towl^<*n they seem comforting 
in much flie same wav .is ihe older tags (‘Ali well, it’s all a 
mallei (>j luck'; ' Well, what is to lx, svili be'). 

“1 heulcir; vvdiK 1) ih< popular piirdicist ua':’ most v/ill be those 
wdiiJi help to ke('p Ins audaence receptive to his approaches. 
I’acli of the idea^ Jis( ur/.o! m f*‘‘i.schaprer h kI ^ ontribmed 

hugely, in ics leghmute aspu (s. to die, bringhipy about of those 
iniprovcnientf in the lot i>f workmg-peopic wdiich were so 
ba'lly needed. The miprowcmentr* v/eic ilosircd and hoped for, 
1 have suggested, foi more than material reasons. It is the irony 
of tlie present situation that those ideas, misused, are now 
tempting a pJiy.sically and njaterially emancipated working- 
class to have a largely material outlook. 

The temptations, especially as they appear in mass-publica- 
tions, arc towards a gratification of the self au<l tow^ards what 
mavhccallcda'hedonistic-group-individualismMdonotmcan 
to imply that such tendencies are altogether new.^These forces 
would not have their success were it not that arc all inclined 
to prefer the easy to the hard road, and the levelling half reason 
wliich justifies weakness to tlie hard fact which shocks and 
insults before it braces. 

Nevertheless, contemporary society has developed with 
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particular skill the techniques of mutual indulgence and satis- 
fied ‘ordinariness*. As traditional sanctions weie rcmrjved or, 
in popular belief, proved irrelevant, so the popularizcrs with 
their great ntw machines for persuasitm occupied the open 
country left. They fc»unJ their customers among ail classes. 
This cannot be over -emphasized: a passage by Julicn Benda 
makes the necessary cautionary pi>tnt; 

We speak of tlie lucl of out *d inorrnne’ .society. We mean 
by that a society whose tastes have become those of tin.* people or at 
least such as vve usuilly <'.\p,.i.t of tlie pto[»Ie (nimelv, iruhtirrencc t''» 
intclleetual values, relimoii <■)! emotion). We inieiid bv that neither 
curse nor roilaticTcin) paiiiruijr p»'i;ti* al reimiic Wc w* •uIJ wii’hngly 
say with a woiijan ot the iSih li'ntm y, *i * 'll ‘'peopk ' .*11 i\ho 
think commonly and hisely the v't>nrl is full ot ihi‘m * 

It may well be, howes^ r, tliat w'tM'kiiig-class pmpie arc in 
some svays more opin to Use worst ctfccl:i oL tbc populan/cr?' 
assault than arc some iitiier groups. Tiiose who today, after the 
considerable sifting oiii-d our by rbc cduLataju.d svst' tn, 
perform the mass ot work wdneh is not intriiisK ally mterestnig 
and which makes only small critical and iiitellet riial demands, 
are politically and eCiMHumcallv fn-cr th.m es<.r Iniore. I hey 
have more money to spend than cveT brtorc, there are plenty 
of people more abh' than ever before to provule for them u flie 
level of the hm’cst common dcnoinmatoi ot r^s]vn>e. In 
many parrs of life inass-prtHiiK tioii has liroiiglu good, cul- 
turally, the mass-produced bad makes u harder for ihc good to 
be recognized. ‘Brute necessities*, the moie pressing hardships 
of working life, have bcs^ri greatly lessened. Working-people 
arc more free, but they also have the freedom of a vast Vanity 
Fair for shouting indulgences. It is hard to tind a way through 
such a crowd, especially as the enter taincr^' arc adept at dis- 
couraging the subversive thought that outside there may be 
odicr, quieter regions. 

Yet in many rmportant ways these tendencies arc meeting 
resistance. In the private areas of life, people can still draw to a 
large extent upon older promptings, and that ability affects 
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also their response to the myriad voices from outside, I have 
quoted freely, in the chapters tliat follow, from earlier expres- 
sions of alarm similar to mbic, sonic of them over a hundred 
years old. The comfort they give can easily bc®exaggcrated, 
and it wciuld be a dangerous mistake to asst niie from them that 
all these external forces have no internal effect and that therefore 
my main argumenl is andermined. But these older admoni- 
tions caution us not to see ruin too (juirlly; and in part they 
give encouragement, arc o reminder tliat, because people in all 
classes persist in living the largci part of their lives with little 
immediate reference to the debilitating fneos outside, the 
process of debilitation is iiukIi slf'wcr than it might have been. 


Fi. lolcr>!u<r mid dum 

SiufL tljciLfutv.' It IS umvonlaMc 10 the part of men, if not all, to 

ii ue L vtr'l • I'lfiion:,, a a rtruu uul iiultib^r.ibU* prool of ihev truths; . , . 
JL 'a'ouM incf!\u.lc'. bti all Tn-.o Tnnnr.iin t ind tK common otfites 
<ii Imiiiaoii) ,*ri i hjcnJsh'p, ui tW’ «)jV( r .iiy oi opnirm . . . V/e should do well 
lo (<uninistiile our iniitiul and endravonr to remove it lu all the 

.iJ.dfui «vTy. < .1 inforn’.Mjv.n jn i not ij‘'tan{ly ItoU ochui ill,asol»'}tmatc 
a .1 jHncrie, Iv .ir/j fl*ey will not a* (hrir own, and icccivt* our 

opujioas. 

John LOCKE 

a f'leral ion 1*; noi the of iiuolciancc, but j* ihe tountcjfeit of it. Doth 

aie despoumi'i 'Die oie .osumoi 0 iticlf tU npbi of witliMoklinp hbirty of 
tojLSLU’iiCf, iiid iIk other ot pratuniij; it 

TO*vi PAINE 

It will he useful first to recall t hat ^'.roup of attif udis which in- 
dncics an uiiidcaiistic Usleianre, a prap:niatLsm, a taking-lifc-as- 
it-comes. a good u ill- humanism, a dislike of objecting on 
principle {rather than for clear and recognizably ‘human’ 
reasons), llierc arc some things no decent person would do, 
it is assumed, and tliey arc fairly easily known. If judgement 
seems to be invited on much more, then the suspicion of' moral 
talk’ (which can obviously have a healthy feature) comes into 
play, and there is a switching-over to an appropriate, blurring 
counter - ‘y’ve got to live and let live’; almost anything is 
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‘alright in its place*; ‘it doesn’t matter what y’ believe so long 
as ycr ’cart’s in the right place’, and ‘it wouldn't do for us all 
to think alike’- 

Tbe argunfont here is that the concept of an almost unlimited 
inner freedom, as it has been conveyed to the working-classes 
through increasingly shallow channels, has Howed into and 
absorbed the older notion of tolerance, and taken it much 
farther than it had gone before. I am not sj^eakiiig of tne sense of 
social freedom which working-class people liave today, of that 
sense which is illustrated by the lack any longer of a serious 
feeling that (he aristocrat y counts foi and by the refusal 

of worklug-cla^s girls to go int<j doincsiit sors'ice. even though 
conditions there may ‘onietunes bt bettci than m ra« lonts I 
am in^r speaking i»f ihe jiMiiitil feeling of n:crrj.,Ld |'oliLual 
and ccoinniiic freedom, diMu^ah all these .>re ie!u*\l to what I 
have in mintl. lam tlnuhi^o rather oftht' m.nner :u s^diicn tlie 
concept of freedom has been transmitted, ot the inncldlcd but 
nevertheless strong 'issuinptioi; tli.it nlj sanctions hoe been 
finally removed, that ‘seunee’ has altc^gellki r<mn\td the 
claims of religion, that psscholugy has justified the' utnuysf 
‘ broadm inded ness ' 

The populan^ers reniloiee, with a iiatreung nuishiness the 
old phrase that 'after all, ifs only 'unian' wnh the suggestion 
that \s( lentists tell us’ that ‘iuhibllu>n^ 'ue s\ roim . li wasalw.iys 
a comfort to iliiuk that naiurc fre e is also n'lrijr.diy good , now 
we knew. This heconus very sc^on the idea ed fre‘<'doni as a 
justification. It is always Ireedoin from, never ireedoni lor; 
freedom as a gcKxl in itself, noi mcre!ly as thegnuiiid for the' 
effort to live by other staiidat Js. One can cmmIv sec how this 
may spread in a class which has never before fclr so free; one 
can understand the forsc of the resistance w'hich is encountered 
the mome'iit it is suggesti'd that ficedom is not an absolute, 
not ‘being’, but only the ‘ground of being’. It is in the interest 
of the eirgans of mass entertamment that tliis attitude should be 
maintained. 

Thus the conct'pt of freedom may widen until it becomes the 
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freedom not to ‘be* anything at all, and certainly liardly to 
object to anything at all. A man is free not to choose, but if he 
uses his freedom to choose so as to be luiUkc the majority, he is 
likely to be called ‘narrow-minded’, ‘bigoted*, ‘dogmatic*, 
‘intolerant’, ‘a busy-body’, ‘iindemceratic*. No one is so 
nmc'h disliked he who juTsisrs in ‘drawing compansons*; 
he Npoils the pal ty-spirit, file populai Press - though it makes 
a spetiahu cjf sale or pseiido-contioeeisy - hates genuine 
coutrovei^y, since that alict»ates, divides, and separates the 
tnass-aiidience, ihc hn>as, 

Theic tan arise, dien, not the assertion of a freetl«>m to be 
non politK a!; nor Minpiv us iis^. , in dis.ippomtiuent and puzzlc- 
niem, to '* iintrac t out’ oi tin shouting an J generalities winch 
as.->ail e\er\<'ue t uiav; bur a dc^'p rctiisal to be committed out- 
skU the ^niall 1 nown arei ot lite. ‘Anything goes* is related to 
‘live and lei luc\ but larrics tbe inaou' a good deal farther; 
the open mind has hecome a yawmng chasm. Tolerance 
l)ecc»mcs not s< 3 inu( has hat itahlc allowance tor human frailty 
iiid the thiriciilties ofr-irdinary lives, as a weakness, a ceaseless 
ieaiing-away of the will -to- decide on inatlcrs outside the 
immediate tf>uchable orbit Listen to pcojde bringing out 
today the i»id ajK^pluhegms abfiut U»lerance; with them will 
tome some new ones whose inspirati’ 11 is not so much a 
charity as a refusal t»., admi: that anyone can bejudg^ d for any- 
thing. and dial inelndes ourselves. ’Lveryi)m'’s entitled to bis 
v 3 vvu opinivm’ ma> indicatt suength oi weakness; but Avhcn,as 
today. It is constantly aiirot.mled by app«:.ils for the ‘open 
mind' and tor ‘broadniindedncss’ - open tor its ow-ii sake and 
bfi.ad enough iK-t to cause any unpJea mmess by requiring 
disagreement with anyone - one kl}ow^s where the emphasis 
lies. The tolerance of men whs) have some strength and are 
prepared, if necessary, f(' u.sc it, is a meaningful tblcrance; the 
tolerance of those whose muscles arc flabby and spirits un- 
willing is simply 1 ‘don’t-hit-me* masquerading as mature 
agreement. Genuine tolerance is a product of vigour, belief, a 
sense of the ditiiculty of truth, and a respect for others; the new 
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tolerance is weak and unwilling, a fear and resentment of 
challenge. 

In this condition people vnW accept almost anything without 
objecting. Tihmk of some fetcr developments in sensational 
publications. Sometimes people are mildly shocked by them: 
‘Oh, they’ll do anything nowadays,’ tliey say. with a sliglitly 
embarrassed smile. The phiasc is n(»t n condemnation, but in 
allowance and an arcepling; it is one of the phrasus which 
indicate a paralysis of the moral will which is settling upon 
many people, in deference to their assumption tl.-at ilccuoni 
must never be attacked, behind it stuirl: ‘After all. it does no 
real ’arm’, ‘ Wouldn’t )on di* the same in ’r, e?’, ‘A 

got to live’. ‘Well, It lirings in tlu inoiji y, dunt "Well, 
it gives yer a laugh at any ran and ‘ \X !»at \et expect' - 
they’ve g( ft rhnr living tocjin’. ‘Anydnoc’’ alriglu prc.viilcd 
it snot overdone’ licxomrs ‘lt's*dnghi if v\'(‘ eot tlu tuiKMiid 
the inHniatioii’; Mi docMi t maiier v.h.ii v' believe so long as 
yCT ’cart’s in the* right place' is paiinucd by the much irmre 
extensively snggc'snvc Mt ain’t what y’ do, jr’s the w ly that >’ 
dv) Jtb diK rolerant I’lnascs liave b^cii joincfl by oiliers m 
similar dress; die new depnviato tin oUb and together they 
become the litual nnifvu un of a sliared unw ilhngness to admit 
that ircvdoin ^.an hav(' punishment's. An^diiDv^ goes and 
there is no scale. 


C. 'Eirtyhody\y Doino It Acre’ or ‘T'/zc Giiiiii's Al! /-/ere’; The 
Group Souse a//J DLUiomitic Li^dhioriduoui 

We saw how the striing sense ot the group among vvoi king- 
class people can express itself as a demand f'T confoimity. The 
group IS warm and friendly ; it does n great deal to make life 
more pleasant and manageable. But it has sharp methods with 
those who, from within it, begin to decide its values. 

I suggest that this sense of the importance and the pre- 
dominant rightness ol: the group is being Imked to, and in- 
crcasmgly made to subserve, a callow democratic egalitarian- 
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ism, which is itself the uccessHry gnuuid for the activities of the 
really populai publicists. There is, iris true, a po^\c^f^ll pressure, 
notably from advertising cojiy-wnUTs, to sell to all classes the 
raniitied forms of individualism by which ihcialvind of com- 
merce must live, in the stress on the virlue of ‘going one 
b<.tter\ ‘getting ('n\ ' being wideawake’, out-doing all others. 
Bui [ can see little evidence chat tliere they have so far had any 
coiisidcrable success witli working-class peojile. Soinctuiics 
an idvcrtising rr^py* winter will get Ins lines crossed and 
produce copy eh signed to ri;r h tiie k'dy f>f the working- 
elasst s (iMtInT than the nunorit) who are much affected hy 
these as^umpth^'us'i, dir.ugh appcMhng to assumptions more 
characrtTistic of olhet ci-sses. Iku on the whole the accuracy 

tip’ advertisers' auii is forinidahle. TIk’^ have by now had 
plenty orpraclivc and ycailv gain ii» sun'iicss. 

['o point to tins pln’iiouiciion loJav is not to discover, as 
tliough It were st'iineunng ness in human natiirc, that we all 
sometimes, and some of us much otThe time, hkc to feci that 
\vC are geong die way riie world is going, tlial oiu actions arc 
suppi'rtcd by a g/auial ctniset t. Nor is it to foigcL the les- 
pfAtabl*’ anccscn,' <if the idea of etjuaJity in Western Europe. 
But that common desire, reinforced by a galloping cyahtaiian- 
iMii, h IS during the pjst si\ty c»r se^t nty /ears been more and 
more played upon to mcoc and j^ersuade, in magazines and 
newspapers specifically designed to artracJ a literate working- 
class. 

b’rnni tlien on has deveJiiped, with increasing ehhoiafion, all 
the well-known cant i)f ‘the comincjn man'; a grotesque and 
daugcrc:>us flatter} , since he is conceived i. • the most common 
or cc'mmonplace man. bely on the pcojilc'; all arc equal, all 
have a vote; all arc ‘as g-ood as one another’; ‘the voice of the 
people IS the voice of God’ (to recall an old-fashioned form); 
therefore in all things, says the publicist, your attitudes are as 
good as anyone elsc’s: but since you share the opinions of the 
great majority, you ate more right than the odd outsiders. The 
popular papers, always identifying 'themselves with ‘the 
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people*, conduct polls on this matter and questionnaires on that 
matter among their readers, and so elevate the counting of 
heads into a substitute for judgement. 

Behind alljthis an impo;*ant radical principle is being 
appealed to, one always central to wotbing-class people. One 
can hear behind ‘Ah'm as good as you’, the assertion of an 
independence of spirit which holds fast to tins iundamental 
equality, which will not tolerate lalse professions ofsupct ioiity, 
and which is strcngtlicned today by a susjncioii that at bottom, 
in spite of ‘all the talk about denxxracy*, 'ordinar/ pn»p]e’ do 
not matter, Mo ii^t count'. But, from giving a prv'ipcr sense of 
self-respect, ‘ Alf m as gi>od as you’ can turn into the Mirlv ‘ Yer 
no better than uk'’, which »s the harsh ass-ciy ol the plulnun-' 
in his straw, who will tolerdtc no suggestion ot a / hallenuc or 
aw'kward c.xamplc. It can U come a t ock^ucc rctusal to r‘i*og- 
nizeany sort of differentiation, whether of br.nris , u* cliaiMi ter. 
One of its forms isillustrati d m rht ncvsei kindM‘f\oijipetitiou 
in some popular publications, where the pre^css of arriving at 
correct answer can only be one of pure luv k. Any ad\ jnlage 
gained by brains or ctiort ha> b< cu preclrded; ami in tiie more 
advanced loinis ot compeution cvervone gels a pnee of sorts. 
Every'one wins; tlie ‘competitors’ pdv sufltcif nf on their entry 
forms to cover the cost of the pn/e they are given, but no one 
feels bettered by anyone else. 

Whatever is, is right - if the people believe il. ‘ I'hc liltl*'' 
mail’ IS made to seem big because cviT) tiling sealed down to 
his measure; his responses, the limits ot hl^ vision, arc the 
recognized limits. Ihus, if a writer Gils to appeal at once ami 
on the usual first inadequate reading, then he is at fault, and 
never the reader. Tlic idea of literature as direct coininunica- 
tion is paramount; there is no intermediate link. I'lie wiiter 
does not stand before his experience and try lo recreate it in a 
form of woids, with which - rather than with the writer him- 
self directly the reader must seek an understanding according 
to its complexity. Complex - that is, searching or taxing -- 
literature must therefore be discounted; good writing caimot 
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be popul'-ir today, and popular writing cannot genuinely 
explore experience. 

‘It is you, the ordinary people, and not the members of the 
i.^ibinct, who decide this rc'iniuy’s fate’; one rai^ see the truth 
thcic, but constant inflation makes it equivalent to a lie. In 
strip- cartoons, in magazine short stories, in the intimate 
gos'ip-coliimns, the l^cY^^ is the little man . ‘Just Joe’, as a song 
title has it, l ie is the littl*; man whe^ is not hrave (»r beautiful or 
talented, yet who is lc»vcd, nor m spite of but because of tliis, 
‘I love you . says the girl in the final paragraph, revealing 
to the <werw1ielm'‘d yrmng man iliar all tin* time be had the 
si sty-lotir Jollai answ er htii did not knc'W it, \ . . because you 
aic ordinary.’ I found din'*: p**st-0. f ktiry quick-twist tales in 
two r>ncc‘:ssn*elv*read women s magazine'*', each having the 
hanpv n'velation in t!\v last paragraph that he or she, far from 
hemg ‘tlcva r' or dngh-brow , was just a deeeiil ordinary 
person after all. On Sundays, n» partinilar, journalists wdtb 
Mutably dcii'OCTatic nam'*s make then tvdumns ring with 
sMavht pride in spiMking for thecomin'm sense the ordinary 
man, which is lx Met than all the subtlety c»f the intellectuals 
who "have noMons’. We are cucoiiiaging a sense, not of the 
dignity of each pcrs*jn but of a new^ anstorracy, the monstrous 
legiiiu rit of Uk most hai-t ucd. 

Somctlung of the success of ihc radio ‘soap-operas’, with 
working-class women as with others, is due to the consum- 
nutencss of their attendon to tins kind c't attitude, to their 
remarkably siisUined presentatjon of tlic pcrhctly ordinary 
and unieinarkable. In the strip-cartoons, watch the ‘little man’ 
worrying for days on end about his daiig^’-er’s chances in the 
school cookery competition. Here the initial entenon is the 
exact reverse of Keats’s ‘load every nft with ore’; to succeed, 
not to startle or puzzle or otherwise put oflF, tilt cartoonists 
must carry out a daily cxcrc*sc in spinning out the unimportant 
and insignificant. 

In cartoons tlie little man is no longer likely to deflate the 
boss’s pretensions by pointing out somt;tliing truly silly about 
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him, or by scratching an ear and then quietly doing the job 
that has cost the big men so much trouble and fuss; that could 
be comic art, and so in the end serious. Now he beats the boss 
for silly reaspns. or asserts tnat he is better simply because he is 
a little man. And his successes are always intolerably small 
successes; but he wins through in the end, as little men’s values 
always do in tins ‘great big shaggy old world of curs'. Demo- 
cratic egalitarianism, paradoxically, requires the continuance 
of the ‘I'hem’ and ‘Us' idea m r.cunc of its pooler forms. 

More and more the weekly inagazlnt's invite their roa Jeis to 
write their papers for them in the tc'rm ofccjiitributed snippets. 
It may be rh'\aper, and (crrainls the aistoiners iii e n Hie 
anecdotes have to be funny (»r odd - ‘she \voo*ci and won \\\m 
with Yorkshire pudding’ ~ hut ‘u inightjiave happened 
to you*. Hicv enconrap.e at once lioth tiu j'.dlv Reeling tliat we 
ate all little men togedicr, but that still do sec life’. 

As IS oOen pointed out. }»npu!ar journalri^ describing stune 
importjmt figure shy awMV from suggesting dillciene^s bv tW' en 
him and ‘ordinary hilkM'lic impulse behind this is a good one. 
People w^ant lo feel that, lu thow \\ h* > arc '.nuaged ip oi ganizin^ 
their lives, ‘lunriaii things' do mdtici. I lus attitude is probably 
henlihicr than that w-hkh picf*r5 major public figures to be 
remote and godlike. As usual die problem one ot dcgrci', of 
how an attitude which can be valuable w hen it is in a working 
relationship with others which qualify it, becomes a weakness 
when it is emphasized ni isolatic»n. Ii* America, a former 
President of Harv^ard savs, the only innate diflerences of ability 
which wall be recognized are iii sport. In England, matters arc 
not yet quite so far gone; though it is assumed that one should 
not make much of intellertiial ability. Every rich girl is a poor 
little rich girl midcnicath, really wanting nothing more than a 
home like The rest of us. Every tycoon, general, or major 
poliridaii, of our Party, is at bottom ordinary and ‘homely^ 
fond of his pipe, of his chair at the fireside, and of his visit to a 
football match, when he ‘mingles with the rest of us’. In 
Dewey’s words: 
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Wc praise even onr most sui'ccssful men, not for their luthlcss and 
seUVentred energy in getting ahead, but because of their love of 
Bowers, chjldien, and dogs, or their kindness to aged relatives. 

For oftitJallv high-ranking, hnt anonvnuius^or colourless 
figuics, not even irrcki aiu groniitls for praise need be sought. 
All senior civil servants arc tea-drinking ‘bnz? fiizze./, hide- 
bound and la/y We recall Auden's counter-balancing lines 
about those who ('•rk on ' 

, , . probIt rus no snulinc. C.iii disinis:.; . . . '[unseen by] the weak,/ 
Th-: injircDtJVv , secl.ine/N‘>niK ‘n:c t.> idajna ; . 

Iighbrov'-hutine/. an .'cigei bird by fear of an implied 
ciitRisns. is n a stouig iinon*; v oi bng-i l.iss people. But much 
r'f the giot iticatios: oi ‘ the coinuion man ’ l learly provides good 
i.>r'’iind fnj .(u extenoon turn Inghbrou-linnHiig, and iiiany of 
the popular journahsts iry to jiiiiodiKc that sport to their 
wiu’king- class ciistoineis. Whilst o ntipg diis section, I picked 
up the ‘'iirient ti^p> <»l a popular p.»pei* and found a columnist 
(icMiibing J iiiuuic meeting v\itli sni)ie ‘bearded arty-arty 
b« •)'«/. My impression is that this kiiicl <jf atlaek has nt>r s(^ far 
havi much siu<ess, Workjnir-*^*a.ss people are on the whole 
just not niteiesicd in artists or inieilcctuals; they know ot their 
CMstenc'C, hot regaul theii» as oddities r...' ly seen within their 
orbit, like snail 'Cating iTciichniru. Meanwhile, some journal- 
ists, those who have a dislike of wliatevcr is intellectual or 
serious, continue lo use their columns to discharge their dislike 
and fear. The publuation ol the Bxiiish ("oumil report is made 
a yearly excuse for a nrade on the waste of good pi'blic money 
on highbrow exert isc.s by flabby young i n. A case of homo- 
sexuality is used as the jumping-oft" ground for an attack on the 
debased world of Bohemia, Modern art wnll mily be men- 
tioned if someone has given an excuse for trouncing the odd. 
The Arts Council is a ‘fiddle’ by a lot of ‘cissies’ who despise 
the amusements oa the plain Englishman; and the B.B.C. is 
little better. Any University Extension lecturer is a stodgy 
‘do-gooder* and his students spotty-faced and fhm-bloodcd. 
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Anyone who in any way suggests tliar there may be some things 
to have doubts about in our present forms of recreation or our 
mass public assumptions is a spoilsport and crank. 

Hence the aggressive ‘plai?*' man’, the embattled low-brow 
tone of many columnist^ and leader-writers; the inverted 
snobbery of those {ilin critics who insist that they are ‘simple 
and ordinary mcn-in-ihe-strcct’, who :.a'k only in be amused 
and leave more iiuclliTUial ‘ pretensions U'j otIvTs’ ; or the low- 
brow snobbery of some the more popular c|iiOstion- 
amwerers in ihi^se iiiimerejiii vvircless progr.mnnrs of iht; 
brauis-trust type. In tlicse programmes the demoeratu lust for 
widespread and fragmentary <'‘pinion unites witli a slight 
residual avc lor knowledgeable people and also with a shglu 
resentment of tbem. The latter ha** some saiistatMwM] in hcanng 
the exp^'rts fall out; at susb times there iris^'^rom the pro- 
gramme wlcii Mr Ciilbert 1 Lirdmg has desenU'd as ‘the 
elemental odours of the hti’l -ring ana <'>f the luMi-pir’ 

U seems to me that one can detect a developiu’cnt m this 
process of levelling-down even among the popular colnmubts 
themselves. Until a few years ago the ( olnmni^n., inuLh as thev 
affected the hearty [daiu-inan style, \vci\ iiMialiy men with 
more widely-ranging minds tlian mi^st (‘f thejr re'deis. Hut 
latterly some have appeared whose snhjeci -matti'r - and often 
style, too - reflects only the petty. In a'nnpanson with them, 
Cassandra of the l)aiiy Mifior is full of life, cultuic, and uiielh- 
gcnce; behind his writing is the assumption that, though we 
cannot all be c|nick-thjnking, energetic, and able to pursue an 
interest in many subjeccs (and arc, of c oiirsc, none the worse for 
that), nevertheless such cjualirics arc worth w'hiJc and make very 
interesting reading. With sonic of the newer journalLsts, there 
is the flat assumption that the lowest level of response and 
interest onlyds de tijifiictir. These arc the men who speak of ‘the 
views of established authors’ and ‘the classics’ as though of a 
strange world, the men who provide spidicated ordinariness 
for the millions. These aie the back-scratchers for ‘ die comnn^n 
man*, the cheer-lcadcrs of the ‘danmed compact majority*, 
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who smooth over faulty argument anti blunt thought by 
hearty evasion and calls to ridienle. They must, by Jonding 
any kind of authority wherever they find it, appeal to and calm 
any submerged sense of mfcrtoiity and dis^iuici. If major 
(’.'am pics ilo n«'t 4.03 nc jlouiT oin n tiferc is usually 

some luadmastcr or lieadmisticss in Wanijip:t(m or Derby 
or \ .ovil whoso Jh >iit school ♦ k'diing nr spcocli-dav 

pi(>iK>iincCin''nts about ‘the st)nijr'or )jci.it\on can be f^iveu 
A ujtionjl ci''nLVit!i»!i m tho ihi*'3v.si‘' nt the t-oc .'ud right- 
tlunlonp p.uoiit 

Kt IK - lil:( till* eood Flonie .Vn?'fs ispos vve .iie - be rosy to-' 
'jj fht r, til. If ! t \Ki fo hr rh;- ni irl-. (A oiii 1 ii>n>e I’roirr.iiniiic, die 
f.''vjntss of pi 'in t«'lK N<'t lo’ us rhe 4 •"‘lisr.iiJt ihc dttcr- 

it'Uictl liipli spiiils, .'1 die L'pbt I'lO'TrMiiiTK" not K»? us the cjcstlietic 
v-Ujo., ‘be lavtnli'»iis -tC'MUs du’ ib-td b£v*^;t.in'.iuc ik'twern the 
r.i5i( <'U‘. b'wPiov s ttii'J dll' hspiiiL’ l)i,»»il>nnvs is a tuie p,\p, mkmiiI 

dv* nijild*' «}» l)r«) aiiO s.iu.'ud 1 , Imiiud*. i.ishioij, 

ihr p/ip uir- ly, Wr t iji In o'O' twp'Mi/r ti) it \X''' i.n idk .ibout 
bjibrrry pii‘. And I uke this- umlcr whales local Urunc dif* flruitmay 
lx kTK>wJ» - lo be tl((' best pic in tlu wodd. 

'ilns IS nuddic-f !,i‘.s rit "miudjc -luosv' writing, but lOO 
dlnninxiMng to ojiui. 1 lie t»*ne iuriirall) si'-iucwhrit dilFcrcnt 
aiiit'Ug writ! rs tot the w^^ikiug-c lassos ! ixTo is to bo seen 
belijjui tins passage, ys behind aiiinl.u *xils vurct rod to w'or king- 
class people, an apjiejl - in the -.all to dl Tight -ihinking and 
balanced men - to a valuable ami stiD powerful ideal, the ideal 
of the whole man whi> c.ui be serious v'jrhou! solemnity and 
chceriul \>ithoiit chi’apncs?, who pays Ins dtk's to his house- 
hold’s and his country's gods, ansi si -'d-; tour-square in 
integrity and sound sense. But the appeal has in many cases 
run t (3 seed, has become, in f ict, a kind of patronage, some- 
times a concealed contempt, of the reader; and^i duedame - a 
cr) ‘to call fools into a cireV*, 

Again and again, popular writers must assure thcii readers, 
and often themselves, of their ‘complete sincerity'. They 
insist that ‘you cannot deceive ordinary folk’, and that you 
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must ‘believe in yourself as a writer’. But elsewhere the same 
people arc likely to refer to the* ‘lufidclity of public support*, 
and admit that ‘ the nmltitirlc follows the band*. 

All ejuahtics wlm h, for or ill (and in the passage abewe 
Dewey onb/ the ill), make the extiaorJinars^ man 

extraordinary, must g<^ by default or be i educed to a manage- 
able oddity. All ptf tfessors are absent-minded or iiiieftcc live : all 
scientists are weird and bespeuaclcd : they have to b-c made into 
mytliical figures so that thev may be' brought withni the 
ret<'»gni/able wi^rld Indeed, vuldity or idiosyncrasy is one of 
the few admitted intms ot mduiduatuy e \ceptiouaWcness. 
The in.in who b\ and large sliares our view*- but has '.{nknig 
individual «juirks docs duty lor him v ho h.is a leal e\cepli“n- 
ablcncss riKited iii choral ter. So though the j\>yuiar colmur^isr 
must speak tor us he du'uKi also mabr us .uNaie ol h.iesslf 
as prickly, oi at iny r.iie, as pejsv>nai . tha* is h\ many e/ > ui 
for what almost amounts u> undue e\posurc of riie pcrs< 'ualit v. 
To w'ork 111 g- class people and to a giv.»f many die 

typically outspoke*!! niemlH-'r in a rarho (|ui'/--nanj TCinTscuts 
both the old-style 'card* and tins modem alkgorical hgure, the 
‘idiosynerarie licro’. 'fhr attilr'de gams strength from the 
excessive admiration tor ‘ircetloni* in a society which seems 
more and mou* iinfrce. We will pay handsomely that maij who 
gives some leleast to our sense of infcnonly and disillusion by 
expressing himselt violently in print t>ti wliat wx all hate. The 
more uliosyncratic a man’s st.itcjiicnts ot his views are (hut 
with no cjLicsti* ui ot the value t it tluxse views), the surer w e may 
be that he - and therefon*, vicariously, ourselves - arc free to 
‘speak our minds’. Here pre-eminently, ‘it ain’t w^hat you do, 
it’s the way that you do ir*; Tt ain’t what you say, it’s the way 
that you say it’. 

How inadequate for a political democracy is this kind of 
ostrich act. It undervalues enemies and induces a blindness to 
some of the dangerous realities of the search for power. In some 
countries, where other factors assist the growth of a leadcr-cuIt, 
this very reduction of die great has come m as a reinforcement. 
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The nian-of-powcr pursues his plans in realms iinimagincd by 
the ordinary man; the ordinary man meanwhile happily 
stares at picture postcards of the man-of-power smiling 
iinderstaJidingly at an aged peasant-woman, jr dandling a 
stcchworkcr’s far baby, or laughing at a pc^pniar variety- 
turn. 

sJn rhe (^thcr hand, thi^ artitndt encourages a disregard for 
whatever worfhwhde qiialjnes may liavc contnlnilcd to the 
urs\ al cU 1 ujIIv l:)ciie}icial positum It depreciates the value 
of a line application of imcnctniai gifts, the courage lo take 
unsentimental and unpopular decisit'ais, a disciplining of the 
V h ^ hi \NOid \!iM ipliue', t*'r example, is ilintv,t unusable m 
pupr.lar \Nniing, except in a deiog\i(^r\- sense; ir suggests 
‘pushhvj; people arnumT, the Armed Servu cs, ‘being got at\ 
■ukI is reje. led ''‘iit-ol-hand. I lie j^et.pk vliej Imvc trained 
tlvvinselve, to oaTCise these quahtv's can be assumed not to 
L\ 1 the want of piibhe admiration aiul one d')es not regret the 
Lick ofthat. One can regret the si'fi’.mng effect of tins view on 
till ise who hold it 

These arc pccuhatly danger >115 '»iiifurts of unreason, and 
pei iiliady those of a deiiKxn’cy. As in so many things a 
■.\orknu];-nian Ircre seems to be in .liH'’**eiit situations m his 
private and ni liis public life. At w^rk, 1 1 the world he really 
knows, he can slill recognize the worth and the admirable 
qualities of ‘a good bo‘is\ and does not usually mean by that an 
iiululgcnt boss, bnt one who *'as bs ’caJ rested on tTight 
way’, .and wliose yea is yea and nay is nay. In Ms local area, 
he can still recognize and admire ‘a good mail’, a reliable or 
devoted or indcpmdi'nt spirit. Outside, me great sea of un- 
differentiated porridge awaits him. where all the crucial 
characteristics, the dangerous troughs as well as the guiding 
features, have been obliterated- A .11 he needs to flbat across, it is 
suggested, is ‘a heait in the right place’, a sense of humour 
which prevents him from being a sjxulsport and prompts a 
laugh at anything odd, and that sense of ‘how far to go* which 
is indispensable to the decent and reasonable man- A song the 
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Scouts arc said to have sung has a specialist bias, but its tone is 
closely related to that of the popular coliminists: 

He’ll look without Jread the «>nags on ahead, 

Wim*, Wninrn .iiid Higlihrr^ws too; 

He won't nil) ici;roun(i but will w'ork Ins wa) round; 

Wiih a siniic, . . , 

Oh, wondcrlu] second litic! -* the stiff up)*er lip juo a tead^ 
cheerfulness outstating the aesthetic Goigcni. 

By all these means the fxet of being able co ‘rcjoiec in con- 
cuiring witii *he cnniinon (»pinion\ being able lo feel osk* tif 
the main beul, is mrnic' the excuse for git'ss iiisensuu'iry* ili.it 
liiscnsitivir'/tcedsoriUS'»\vn pride iheMiubns of'tlie b ijdinai v 
chnp\ M<ne, workunr-cuss jvople mas be th^ reaJu-r tr\ 
accept tins kind ol apjn al )>rrcisclv bi cause* tljoupl, they 
traduioiially like lo led rxicmlxrs of a eronp ain! tire readv to 
assume the viitiie o( «n»rccnunt v'lth tiic g^^mp, there nunli 
in the public worM whudi puz/lc^* rhetn* W'lien iir i,d mg 
part in some mas-. -acMv nv, no matter hi^w im-thanicai thr 
<u tivjty may be* iheie is sonictliing vs'unimgjii tlu axiine that 
you aie svitli ev^Tvt nc eke I have lieanl pet^plv. give, as then 
reason f<»r listening lo a popular wiieless programme, tmu the 
fact tliat it IS amusiniJ!;, but that it ‘aives vou stmiLilmin to talk 
about' with cvcivoiie else at uoik The aciveruseis sense this 
when they ask, 'When ihey are talking about the lug match on 
TV, will yon have f<v lemain sdent.''* I'liere is nu nc than keep- 
ing uj' with the Joneses in that; then is being enic oi a group. 
Lonely people, hsieuuig to the wireless booming out the voices 
of a thousand workers on holida) singing Tf you were the only 
gill 111 tlie \ve»rld’, can derive *NOine comfort fioin the fact that 
every wireless in the street is linking the neighbours in a sort 
of communion. There can be added pleasure in the warm dark 
supcr-dneinas, from the fact that the ‘you* who is cajoled, 
invited to laugh, flattered, is not simply the individual ‘you*, 
but a great composite ‘you* of the unexceptional ordinary 
folk; miiiuow^s in a heated pool. The same kind of thing may 
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sometimes be seen in an T.incliscriminating looking-in, night 
after night, at TV. Everything and almost anything js accept- 
able because, as important as the intrinsic interest of any pro- 
graniinc itself, is the sense dint you are one in ^he big group 
A\au:hing theworhi (the world ot events and personages) unroll 
beforr* yon. These tendencies, 1 think, may assist the emergence 
f >f a culrnraJ gi oup aln)v>sr as large as tlic sum of all other groups. 
Jiut Jt would be a group 4»n!y 111 the sense tliat its members 
shared a j-'assiviiy. i'or tin majority ot them work \vould be 
dull iii‘l aiiibiticaii out of plate. Hnr niglitly, dead Iroin the eyes 
<lt iwu\v,irds, they wh mL! be able to link on to the ( Ireat Mother, 
i In j. n.it/Jn spend ilvi* d.i\s i'^xuig a dozen screws on each ofa 
hi.i'jvircd I bm llieii nudus could be passed sJtriiiK in 

ft out «’l 'iiic. '1 h(' lvc** 'sould registei but nen connect to tlie 
!i di»" he. ii'L, ,>i‘J til*’ i>ran'. tiu \ would coiuuTt »o a sense 
ot ‘.lined plc.wuri', td p’a.isiire ui simjdy shanng llic unifying 
obiCCt. luM ji tiie ol'i'.a t •p,clf. 


1 -'. /jf'f'rii !f: tlir .ntt! ‘ 7 '?. •/?'/* 

V. j'uTi t!if 1.1.L' iMi i 4 idtijKcifioii* Muli ri pt' »pK* eruwu 

!«■< Tt* id}ij lly th.'ij (luit .UK'ii .111(1 tii* 11 (\{’(ri(‘iK' ol fuc insUtuhons, 

tii( fiu*" \vt 11 n lioi nu ti aic < jifi* d A\,av, .ind l(»:>i' j 11 y IfoestiaiiiL, .it the 

111 the lie .A j ..Kill.. tl..y aiL ilmui U* Piy hdlJ upon, 

UL K'f yni Vll LE 

Ari.locrJtit iidfjoir. nrvf n.iir.'allv too apt to ijjiouv (hi. stopc uC human 
pi rlLLtiluijiy , di.iiKii.rauc nations to v>|)arid Jt beyond compass. 

r»F roci^nrviELF 

It is not difficuli to see that a sense of the need to live in the 
prcsciiL and for the present, that the putting of a higli value on 
the need to ‘'avc a good time’, may subserve the wider self- 
gratification to which people arc so much called today. Here 
my contention is that most people are subjected fo a sustained 
and cvcr-inercasiiig boinbardnicnt of invitations to assume 
that whatever is, is nght, so long as it is widely accepted and 
can be classed as entertaining. This, and the older sense that 
it is important to ‘enjoy y’self while y’ can'*, are connected. To 
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these a thirrl element attaches itself, that of ‘progrcssivism\ 
‘Progress] visin’ assists living for the present by disowning the 
past; but the present is enjoyed only because, and so long as, it 
is the present the latesi and not the out-of-date past; so, as each 
new ‘present’ comes along, the othcis arc discarded ‘J^ro- 
grcbsivisni* holds out .an infinite perspective of increasingly 
‘good liinc^’ - tcchinc'dor TV, all-sniellijig, rill-^oiK Iniig, 
all-tastnig TV. 'Progressivisin’ usiully starts as a 'piogre*- 
sivisru’ of things, but cannot stay there; it mJiuubly spreads 
beyond thinus, by dubious analogies. 

] noted eailiir that, like the conixrt of milninfed freedrini. 
the notion i**! unlnnited pro«»!ess sntvivts wuh. rlu jH)puIar 
puhhfisl, veiy iutk arie<ud i'v tli< evei.iN ‘»i tht. laNt hah- 
centinv; on this side lu is tar fn'in modcni. is s?*il *•! ih'' en- 
viioiunriitiif ihe i-Ssi h:dnhmoo/rv)hL vrtyy ‘^Mve/loi uMf.l- 
looking\ "as nK»dern as touioiiow’, is aiH oneol rhe desirable 
cnds-in-theiv'.elve'. dhc kist-'jiiorul phrase fioiii AniLiiuiii 
advertising, aiid prompts die lemijuk*! diaf tin i4<‘. pi.ake ol 
‘progresMvraji', as oi imiil} else di'^nksed hei? i* '.tUfleo as 
iiuicli by Ametii an iilius a> h\ our nsvn p\il licMs 'I o 11*0, (ije 
most striking fc.iluo' in \vc «rking-el ly. artnudits ns Amema 
not a suspicion, tl'kandi tln're is olren ih.jt. not a lesmtij^eni at 
‘bossuu'ss . bur a large readusc'is u ai^cepi dins ansi's n\iinJ\^ 
Iroin the ((uiviction rliat in iiH\si tiiiiies tliv* Aiuericans can 
‘show tisathing <ir two’ about being up to date. In so far 
as to be ugk 10 date is (ilr to be linporinim, Ainciiia the 
leackr; and to be up to datv* is being made s: ein \ery 
impojtanr. 

Ihis particular pattern of asMinipinsns is icinforccd, among 
working-class people in particular, by the fact that they are 
snhstcUitially wnthom a sense of the past, llicir education is 
milikely to liave Ictr them with any histoncaJ panorama or 
with any idea of a continuing tradition. This may he more true 
of older people than of younger; much has been done to 
improve' this field of teaching dining tlic last twenty years. I 
ara not making an incidental attack on tlie efforts of teachers; 
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but dn'ir time is limited, and with many children (their back- 
ground being such as I liavc described and their intellectual 
aptitudes limited) the teachcis* best elforts tend to ‘ go in at one 
car and out at the (Ulier’. Therefore a great viaiiy people, 
though th^'y may posbe::s a considerable amount ofdisc onnected 
infornMtion, liave lutle idea of an liistonoal or ideological 
pattern or [Jn'^ross- 

'fheif minds rarely go bach be^oiid the times of their own 
grancljureiir^ ; beUuc dial is e. darkness oni ofwhit'h one or two 
ill itiN emerge, not nsnallv in a proper order or with a support- 
ing h.vkgiound- Guy Kiwkes and rhe Cninpowder the 
knuth Revoluiion, vVolfc at Cju^'hoc, King Altred and the 
/.iLc*. V/itii !irile iiiiellc'r fnal or Miltuia! uirniune, vvidi little 
trmiiiig in the testing ot opposing mows against reason and 
c\isl';ig jiidm iiiLuis, judgenu-iiLs ar/‘ uiaialiy made according 
t»'i die promptings oi tli(v,e groiip-apophihcgms winch come 
fu'M to miijd 1'lie outlook ot th'‘ group m-iI] ckuJc whether 
ill* >seapopl>d*u‘gins arc ufa kind w ilk h help or hinder atlccciU 
way ot lite. 

Smiilii Is , then cm be little real sense uftlie future. T hr future 
as j matter ot linulie's passing Irom g;rucralic»n to generation 
stops shoit of g’-raiidcluldreu nr perliaps great-grandchildren; 
alter that, liieiei . anodic r darkness, prnhably shi»tihruiigh with 
suggestions ol skyscrapers, Jiiuii-lighting, and spacc'-sbips. 
Such a mind is, I think, [lariicnlarly accessible to the temptation 
to live in u roTistant present. If the temptation succeeds, a 
condiiion may be induced in vJiich time has bec'ii lost: yet 
time dcnniiiatcs, beiause rhe prc'.cmt is fbi ever changing, but 
changing mcanirjglcssJy, hke the cUcking-over of lantcm- 
slidcs with no informing pattcin. Each innovation is assumed 
to be better than its predecessors, simply because it conies after 
them; any change is a change for die better jO long as it is in 
chronological succession. A paragraph by Newman remark- 
ably forecasts the condition to which many who nightly now 
watch the latest and greatest and most up-to-thc- minute grand 
dncmatic spectade arc being disposed: 
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They see visions of great ci tics and wiJd regions ; they arc in the marts 
of commerce, or aiiud die islands of the South; they gaze on Pompey's 
pillar or on the Andes; and nothing which meets them carues them 
forward or backward, to any ulca beyond itself Nothing has a drift 
or a relation; nothing has a liistory or a promise. Everydiing stands by 
itself, and comes and goes m its turn, like the slnfting scenes of a show, 
which leaves the spectator where he was. 

Since the world is assumed to be one of incessant: change, in 
which the future automatically supersedes and is preferable to 
all in the past, the past becomes laughable and odd. To be 
‘old-fashioned’ is to be cimdcnmcd. There are exceptions 
here; certain old-fashioned things, which speak of older valuers, 
arc quaint and nice. ‘ Old-fashioned mothers’ had a hold on the 
really important things and arc regularly sung about. With 
them arc associated various accepted [properties, siu h as willow- 
pattern pottery. Uniubiigs arc the heifer for being old- 
fashioned, and the herbalists still do a good business m old- 
fashioned country remedies, ‘Me dad was 'ard - but 'c rdways 
*atcd a lie,’ working-class people will say; or ‘Me iijother 
always said - “right’s right and wioiig’s wTong”, and y' 
can’t do better than that when all’s done and said/ The U'.e of 
such phrases mdicatcs, I think, a valuable resistance to the 
shallower aspects of iTK^dcnnsni. 

But by many, and especially by younger people, almost 
everytliing old-fashioned is increasingly coming to appear 
stuffy and probably laughable This is something more than 
die looking to the future, the impatience with the slowness and 
backwardness of older people, which aic characteristic of 
energetic young people at any time. All periods before our own 
were uiiknow^ing, old, and prudish, it is assumed; they were 
slow', dull and are now ‘corny’. ‘It’s old-fashioned’ and ‘It’s 
not in the fasliion’ are used equally to condemn dress, behav- 
iour, styles of dancing, moral attitudes (e.g. ‘outworn bchefs’, 
‘outmoded creeds’). ‘Tobe in the fashion’, to ‘have the latest’ 
is therefore to have the best. ‘It’s new - it’s different’ : therefore 
it must be better: and the future will be even better still. 
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To this is related the glorification of youth. If the newest is 
best, then the young arc more fortunate than the old; youth is 
modern, up to date, heading for the even more rqpdem future. 
The jounialists address themselves particularly to the ‘younger 
generation , . . which is fast-moving . . . vital . . , keen to get on 
. , . looking ahead . . . vigorous . - . independent . , . ’ - and which 
provides a valuable potential market for years to come. 

S(Mnc advertisers of goods which adolescents can already buy 
make the same kind of appeal, using a growing minor mytli- 
ology imported from America, but modified for British tastes. 
This is the mythology of the teenage ‘gang’ fond of jive and 
boogie-woogie but still healthy and open-faced, informally 
dressed in etew-neck s^vcatcrs and slacks, full of gaiety and 
driv(', the reverse of cvcr)’thing dusty and drab. 

This kind of shiny barbarism is having some success here, 
and where that success is with working-class people it probably 
gams strength from an ability to hook on to the older and more 
solid, ‘yer only young once. Enjoy yerself while y’ can.’ The 
ntw callowness attaches itself to rhe older and more sober 
pragmatism, and debases if too. Surrounded by a great quan- 
tity of material goods designed to serve and amuse and yearly 
increasing in number and ingenuity, but with little sense that 
these arc the end-products, and m many cases the more trivial 
products, of centuries of slowly-acquired knowledge and skill: 
surrounded, in fact, by more available tiling than any previous 
genet ation, people arc almost inevitably inclined to take up 
these things just as they appear and use them in the manner of 
the cliild in the fairy-tale, who foimd toys hanging from the 
trees and lollipops by the roadside. The great weight of 
persuasion is in favour of the cultivation of that habit, and after 
all, ‘why not?’. 

By all these means the band-wagon mentality can be induced. 
It cocks a snook at whoever is not on the wagon, but has itself 
abrogated personal responsibility for choice. So the wagon, 
loaded with its barbarians in wonderl^d, moves irreristibly 
forward: not forward to anywhere, but simply forward for 
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forwardness’s sake. Somewhere out in front are the scientists 
(‘it’s new -it’s scientific*) handling the controls. ‘Democratic 
nations care but Jinie for whjkt has been, but they are haunted 
by visions ofwliat will be,’ said deTocquevUle: ‘Copy-writers 
should emphasize the more pleasant side of their proposals; 
tliey should always try to please their readers,’ writes tlie 
specialist on advertising: ‘There’s a good time coming,’ sings 
die crowd on the wagon. 

Fortunately the success of ‘progressivisin’ is still much 
qualified. The peisistent if subdued mistrust of sticnce has been 
strengthened by the latest revelations of its power to hann. 
Sometimes the objection is to what is thought of as a mis- 
management of some particular aspect of progress, or of its 
excessive speed. Here, die underlying acceptance of ‘progres- 
sivisiTi’ may be imaHccted. The view is rather that it is very 
good to keep on going on, but that ‘They' should take care 
not to get us into a speed wobble. 

But just as often, at present, one hears phrases which indicate 
a deeper mLstrust of ‘progressivisin’, a mistrust of the values of 
‘progrcssivism’ ; ‘ things look fl.ashicr, but tliey’re not always as 
well-made as they used to be,’ people say, and more important, 
‘. . . all diesc itiveiidons! But where do they all jjer you?' 

B. indifferentism: 'PersonnUzation and 'Fragmentation 

If tolerance is good, if to share the views of the group is good, 
if to ‘enjoy life while yer can’ is good; if, in addition, all men 
are free and equal, and life is constantly changing and progres- 
sing, then dvere must eventually follow a loss of a sense of or dcr , 
of value, and of limits. If that is good which is the latest in the 
endless line and which meets the wishes of the greatest number, 
then quantity becomes quality and we arrive at a world of 
monstrous and swirling undifrerentiadon. This kind of un- 
dififrrendadon can lead, as Matthew Arnold pointed out a 
century ago, to ‘indifrereiitism’, to an endless flux of the un- 
distinguished and the valueless, to a world in which every kind 
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of activity is finally made meaningless by being reduced to a 
counting of heads. 

It seems to me a reaction from this, a drawing-l^ck from the 
emptiness which is threatened, that encourages the present 
fondness for ‘ sincerity ’ as an end in itself. There comes to mind 
the extensive older charity of the working-classes and its 
relation to their mistrust of abstractions (Tt doesn’t matter 
wliat y’ do so long as yci ’cart’s in the right place’). Nowadays 
this attitude is expressed more .ind more, precisely because it 
does give some sort of measure in a world w'hcre measure is 
otherwise very difficult to find. ‘Well, at any rate, ’c meant 
well, and that’s all that matters' may become a cover for die 
lack of any confidence in the ability to reach a moral decision. 
Suicerity is clearly not enough: but it has to do where there 
seems to be nothing else. 

Thence ilow wider evasions, an increasing use of phrases like, 
‘After all, it’s only natural’, and ‘Well, it does no one any 
harm’ and ‘ It does y’ good anyway, they say’. Or the evasions 
in language which make ‘orthodoxy’ or ‘authority’ anto- 
inatically pejorative; luid make gambhug on the pools 
‘mvestuicnts’; a liistory of (he social importance of ideas 
could be traced in word-changes hke these. Everything is ‘a 
matter of taste’, and ‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison’. 
Usually there is a rider indicating the existence of an un- 
defined but generally agreed outer boundary. ‘Mind you, I 
don’t hold with . . . and from that comes some sort of 
assurance that after all dierc is an order somewhere. If this 
were carried forward, to meet a testmg problem in ordinary 
life, the shock would be great; but in day-to-day personal life 
earlier sanctions still to a great extent prevail. Yet no division 
like this can be healthy or more than temporary in the long run. 

The situation is made worse by the fact that there is a sense in 
which, although no authority is felt to be justifiable, authority 
can be increasingly leaned upon. The use of phrases like, ‘They 
ought to do something about it’, ‘They’ought to get us out'of 
it’, ‘Thfcy ought to do this about the Health Service and that 
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about the schools’, may ocair more easily against the back- 
grovmd described in this chapter. We can soon put ourselves 
into a position in which w;' lie back with our mouths open, 
whilst we are fed by pipe-line, and as of right, from a bottom- 
less cornucopia manipulated by the anonymous ‘Them’. One 
would be happier if the dislike of authority were more often 
an active dislike, implying a wish to stand on one’s own feet. 
But it can frequently be a sullen sluking-away of tlic idea of 
authority co-cxisting with an assumption diat nevertheless 
something or somebody outside should provide. 1 he joint 
effect of these two attitudes w'ill be to increase the peculiar 
deaducss and unresponsiveness of many people towards calls 
upon tlicm from outside their personal and domestic lives. 
We are moving towards a world of what aIcx Comfort has 
called ‘irresponsible obedients’; it would be better if more 
were ‘responsible disobcdicnts’. 

So the claims of conformity incEcasc. ‘Only connect,’ said 
E. M. I'orster, tliitiking of the couflit t beiw'cen the claims of the 
inner and the outer hfe. ‘Only toiiform,’ whispeis the pre- 
vailing wind today. Nothing much matters anyw’ay, but the 
majority are probably right, and you ought to go along with 
them. You need only believe what the rest bcHcvc; to do 
otherwise is a sort of sin against the laws of life. If there arc no 
values anyway, no ground for deviatmg, the only duty is to 
keep to the middle of the crowded road. ‘Ten milhon people - 
or thirteen million readers or listcneis - can’t be wrong.’ 

So the noiseless ‘unbending of the springs of action’ con- 
tinues and increases. So there must eventually disappear the sense 
of tension in living, and %vidi it any real taste for its challenges. 
The power of real enjoyment, even of the pleasures which are 
so multitudifiously ofrered, must decline also. ‘Having a good 
time’ may be made to seem so important as to override almost 
all other claims; yet when it has been allowed to do so, having 
a good time becomes largely a matter of routine. The strongest 
argument against modem mass entertainments is not that they 
debase taste - debasement can be alive and active - but that 
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they ovcr-excitc it, eventually dull it, and fuially kill it; that 
they ‘enervate’ rather than ‘cornipt’, in de Tocqucville’s 
phrase. They kill it at the nerve, and yet so bci^use and per- 
suade their audience that the audience is almost entirely unable 
to look up and say, Tlut in lart this cake is made ot sawdust.’ 
\S/e have not i cached tins stage yet, but these are the lines on 
which we arc rnmong. 

The ovcr-cxciting and eventual killing of response can best 
be illustrated by isolating two iiiaui characteristics of popular 
writing, ‘personalisation’ and ‘fiagmentatum’. Both exist in 
the older- as in the ncwer-style publicatK>iis; but die differ- 
ences, the vastly increased skill ui presentation and maiiipula- 
aoii. are striking. 

If I suspect the intense!) personal interest in the popular Press 
today, I am not suddenly discovcimg with disgust that almost 
everyone is nitcrestecl in, and has always been intcristcd ui, ‘a 
good human talc'. Even the phrase ‘I do enjoy a good murder’ 
IS at Ic.ist a hundred years old; and the great r.nigc of ‘low’ 
literature in die last teniiuy abounded m accounts of murders, 
executions, and murderers’ last confessions. ‘There's nothing 
beats a stutinuig good murder, after all,’ said one of the running 
patterers who hawked news-ballads and broadsheets. But I am 
pointing to an over-use of the personal element so strong that it 
needs another phrase to describe it, one w iihout the favourable 
coimotadons of such phrases as ‘interested in the personal 
and the intimate’ or ‘fond of a good story’. One of the more 
ugly contemporary noun-verbs, such as ‘to personaliae’, 
seems to be needed. 

The quite unusual degree of ‘personalization’ in the news- 
papers designed particularly for working-claSs people is 
derived, one can see immediately, not only from the common 
human interest in the detail of other people’s Uves, but also 
from the peculiarly strong working-class attachment to the 
concrete, the emotionally bold and understandable, die local 
and particular. Here working-class people have always been 
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able to respond, and often with wisdom and understanding. 
The early popular papers knew this, and began that process, 
which is today in so advanced a state, of extending the personal 
note beyond us reasonable limits. It has perhaps been extended 
not simply in response to the inner dynamic in the life of news- 
papers which makes it necessary for them consuntly to be 
going one better than their neighbours, but also because the 
wish for tlie personal among readers is reinforced by con- 
temporary conditions. I have suggested carher that working- 
people cannot fail to be aware today, to a degree hardly known 
before, of the larger and public aspects of social life. They are 
aware of an area of life in which tiicy midoubtedly have a parr 
but which they often find diftkiilt to coingreliend. They 
naturally try to understand that outside life better by rel.iting 
it to the personal and local life m Avhich thev know and act and 
suITcr and admire. In such circumstances the desire for an 
assurance that die values of the local and personal do count, 
that some sentiments which all can understand and api>retiatc 
as ‘decent’ aic common to all, grows stronger. They arc glad 
when a voice from that huge outer w’otld uses their accents. 
Many politicians know this; most of the journalists who write 
features about the Royal Family know thus. The proprietors 
of some holiday-camps know tliis; their camps are vast and 
garishly splendid, but the chccr-lcadcrs set out to link evcrj'one 
in ‘pally’ groups, and the w.c.s arc iriarkcd ‘lads’ and ‘lasses’. 
The promoters of football pools know this; they issue in- 
vitarions tojoiii their ‘gang’, ‘circle’, or ‘ group’. The wireless- 
variety and TV-cabaret stars of programmes specializing in a 
fake intimacy know this. Ihe rai.lio ‘disc-jockeys’ and the 
producers of radio programmes with ‘resident teams’ know 
this. Advertising broadcasters know this; they amiounce 
tbemselves as speaking from ‘Your neighbourly station, 
Radio - ’ and run programmes with such titles as ‘Neighbour’s 
Choice’ and ‘Friendly Fun’. I remember a consumptive mill- 
girl in a busy Yorkshire sanatorium who was much moved 
when a ‘diso-jockey’ played her &vourite song, ‘A Tune for 
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You^ his signed photograph was on her locker thereafter. 
What a phoney sense of belonging all this is, this wliich is 
offered by the public pals of this publicly gregjirious age; it 
would be better to feel anonymous; one might then be moved 
to some useful action to improve matters. 

Yet it would be wrong not to appreciate the strength of this 
desire. The questions people are asking arc good questions - 
‘How docs this connect with human life and its problems, as 
we know them?’ I’he pressures of commercial publication and 
the collapse of almost all sanctions except that of freedom 
(‘giving the public what the public wants’) have ensured that 
the readiness to give answers in the terms people want is 
carried to a point at winch such answers are given where they 
are nut relevant, where it is druigcrons to dunk them relevant. 
Yuu do not learn inoie about Mr Shcpilov by knowing that he 
drawls doodlcsS of horses at the conference tabic; you only 
escape the real problems. As the ‘pcr:i»onalizing* technique 
becomes yearly more machine- tooled, so a good instinct is 
pulled out of shape, and used for ovcr-sunplifications, soft 
deceptions, and perilous distortions. We sink further into a 
dream of an unconscionably iiitiniate world in which not only 
may a cat look at a king but a king is really a cat underneath, 
and all the great powder-figures Honest Joes at heart. A world 
so complex that even those who arc immersed in the business 
of tending its more important machines can only hope to 
understand a little of it, is daily reduced to a local and spuriously 
manageable ‘ooh-aah’, when the paper drops on tlie mat. 

There arc strange movements in countries on the edge of the 
Iron Curtain; a colony is becoming restive; America lias issued 
a new statement about the use of the H-bomb. These will only 
win an important place if they can be ‘personalized’ in a way 
that the story about a curious parson at Halifax can be. If not, 
they must take their chance of a secondary position, leaving 
the front and main headings to; 

They baited me, says widower 

She dimbed mountains in evening dress 
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Mary won't be there on the day 
Crazy Vicar told them all 
His cat atteuded die confcrcTik''c 
Three priests ^uard the poor-box 
He gt^es to work on roller-skates 
I suffered It all. 

In case tliat docs not seem personal cnoiigli. tlierc is an in- 
creasingly popular ‘no-nonsense’, ‘cul the cackle’ and ‘let's 
face it’ approach; 

These chaps ought to park it up 
Nark it, clitinis 

Pipe down on these stupul by-laws 
Turn it ill, Mr Thonipson 
Husbands, don’t bo so daft 
You’ve had it, folks. 

This is what its defenders tall ‘cheeky ’ and ‘gay ’journalism. 
Usually its gaiety and check arc on the level of the hoy w ho 
makes faces, for his pals’ anmsemt'ut, at a pohcoinaii’s hack, and 
from a safe distance. 

The corollary of successful ‘personalization’ is constant and 
consideniWc siiuplificalif»u. The reader must feel intimately 
one witli the dream that is being presented to him, and he will 
not feel tills if he lias to make an cAbrt to think about die weight 
of a word, or puzzle over a nuance, or folio w even a moderately 
involved sentence-structure. Since dicse qualities are the results 
of trying to express the complexity of a subject, it follows that 
the personal dramas daily unfolded in the simplest language are 
also emotionally and intellectually conceived in the simplest 
manner. But die ‘average reader’ (w'ho, for the publicist after 
mass sales, must be a hypothetical figure compounded of three 
or four key-responses at their most simplified) need never feel 
out of things. 

The magazines go beyond the stories to the ‘short short 
stories’ or the ‘onc-niinute stories’, of which the most striking 
quality is not their brevity but the skill with which they have 
been designed to slide down. Since nothing must impede the 
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flow, there is nothing a reader can ever get a grip on, nothing 
real about the world they are supposed to create. Read twenty 
or thirty of them in succession; you will not only be surfeited 
with the fraudulent twist-endings, but weighed down with a 
sen':c of having lived in a slick and hollow puppet-world. 

Thus the popular Press has to become ever more bitty in its 
presentation of what is to be read, and dius wliat is to be read is 
gradually ousted by whai is only to be seen. The ‘strips’ spread 
like a rash, from the bottom comer of the back page through all 
the inner pages, take over a page of their own, and still crop up 
here and tlicre elsewhere. There has to be some verbal guidance 
to the action, but descriptive comment is kept to a minimiun; 
the aim is to ensure that all necessary barkground uiformation 
is contained in the dialogue which bubbles out of tlit characters’ 
mouths. No doubt the reasons for this arc the same as those 
which prompt the popular novelist to avoid general description 
and get on to dialogue quickly. In dialogue people speak to us; 
in descriptions wc have to come to terms, alone, with the 
words on the page. 

At the lowest level all diis is illustrated in the sales here of the 
American or Ameiican-type serial-books of comics, where for 
page after page big-thighed and big-bosomed girls from Mars 
step out of their space-macliines, and gangsters’ molls scream 
away in high-powered sedans. Anyone who sees something of 
Servicemen’s reading, of die popularity of American and 
English comics (with the cruder English boys* comics serving 
their turn where the supply of hotter material runs out), knows 
something of all this. The process continues, for a substantial 
number of adolescents especially ; a passive visual taking-on of 
bad mass-art geared to a very low mental age. 

It can be said, with somejusdee, that this is an age of ‘opinion- 
adon’, that though few people take the trouble thoroughly to 
understand any problem, a great many assume that tkeir 
opinions on almost every general issue will have we^ht, and 
that most issues are, or should be, simply explainable even to a 
pootly-devdoped or to a lazy mind. We must, above all* ke^ . 
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Up to date; with what Mr Khrushchev said yesterday, and what 
Tito did today. Tolstoy’s Levin knew the type, but he is more 
common notvadays - ‘why, oh why, does the partition of 
Poland interest him? . . . there was nothing to be said. It was 
interesting simply from the fact that it had “appeared”.’ i 3 ut 
‘opinioiiation’ is not to any considerable extent a weakness of 
working-class people; perhaps their lack of interest in gt'iicral 
questions impedes its development. The pattern of their in- 
terests and the forces of the times cause them to be invited, 
however, to the enjoyment of ‘fr,ignientation’, to the ‘dolly- 
mixtures’ pleasures of a constant diet of odd snippets, of un- 
related scrappy facts, each with its sugary little kernel ol 
‘human interest’. Or they take up those ssireleai programmes 
(they seem to have uicreased in number since the wax) which, 
though they may contain some odd bits C'f information by the 
way, have their main appeal from thi* fact th.it they proceed 
by short spurts, by the ckish and nittle of personalities exhibiting 
diemsclvcs successively in short >pa.snis. Most of them aie 
variants of the knowing-pcr.Nonality-dcploy ing and argiiment- 
for-its-owii-sake (‘well, at least it was games. 

To judge by all this, our wind Icsr reading is not increasing, 
but is being kept at the two- or three-syllabled woid and 
seven-word-sentence level. The process is not new ; mc)St of the 
fragmentary maga2iiics are between forty and sixty years old. 
Each maga2jnc develops its own style : this one is predomin- 
antly die family paper, diis the competitions paper; this has a 
special mtercst in the ‘odd’ in history, geography, and an- 
thropology; this is paiticularly visual. All have in common die 
assumption that their readers arc short-winded. All premasticate 
their material so that it shall neither bore nor tax anyone, shall 
not prompt any effort at correlation or comparison. They 
must be capable of being read in a very easy gear, or more, in 
a free-wheeling sort of way. There must be no connected 
sequences of any length ; everything is interesting, as interesting 
as the next thing, if only it is short, unconnected, and pepped- 
up. The rain of undifferentiated anecdotes pours down: a hen 
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is bom at Bolton (Lancs,) with two heads, a politician commits 
suicide, a mother in Edmonton (Alberta, Can.) has her third 
set of triplets, what odd habits leniniings havc^ a cyclist in 
Sunderland is lifted clean oii the road by a freak wind. One 
doesn’t read such papers; one ‘look’? at’ tlicni. 

The advertising copy-writers contujuc and develop tlie 
manner: 

You can only hope to keep your rcidt r’s attention fu a minute at 
a time. Make sure he gets what you want him to get in that minute. 
Design youi layout so that all its elements lielp to nuke his eye move 
down the path yc*Li iieternune, w'lth no awkward bumps on the way. 
Keep t(^ small grou[»s of letters and w(^rds He can’t tal e m mc)re tlian 
five or SIX at a glance. Any longer unit will displease your reader. 
And tlicn you’ve le,sr him. 

However, if a word of more than three syllables has to be used, 
the journalists usually prc»vide an asterisk Icaduig to a ‘pally* 
explanation - ‘that means — to us, (ellcrs’. 

‘Shoit, unconnected, and pepped- up*; the third quality 
follows from the first two. In a pcTmanent diet ot hors d* oeuvre 
each new item most contain at least the tang and tastiness of its 
predecessors. This search for a ‘pepping-up’ has today gone 
much farther than ever before. Sweaicy Todd and Maria Marten 
had body in their sensationalism, had soinetliing to be sensa- 
tional about, and they held their popiJarity for years. Today 
new sensations by the dozens have to be found daily. So there 
has to be a continuous straining, a vast amount of sleight-of- 
hand to pass off what is really thin tack as strong and meaty 
stuff, and endless inilation and distortion of angle so that the 
tiny shall appear immense ; mice are photographed from below 
and their huge shadows passed off as genuine horrots. This kind 
of thing is farther away fiom Maria Marten than that melo- 
drama is from Macbeth. 


When those who earn their livings by making the kinds of 
appeal dekribed throughout this section find themsdves under 
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attack, their defensive procedure is an illuminaring confirma- 
tion of the analysis given earlier of the assumptions underlying 
dieir efforts. JThey lay about them in a fury of self-justificatioii, 
using just those approaches (whether they actually meet the 
case against them is not much considered) which they know 
will tell upon their audience. They accuse their accusers of bcuig 
‘reactionary ’ and ‘repressive’; they have implied that freedom 
alone is not enough. They further accuse their opponents of 
‘snobbery’; they have pethaps implied that all men are not 
naturally good. Whenever useful, they mention then oppon- 
ent’s age, ‘ seven ty-two-year-old Mr 13 .’ or ‘sixty-five-year- 
old Mr C.’; democracy is youthful and forward-looking; 
clearly these arc old fogies. I'hey iountcr-accus<^thcir accusers 
of being ‘holier than thou’, of smugness, of ‘hypocrisy’. The 
reasoning seems to be as follows: (i) Tlv* only value is frecd<')ni ; 
(2) Therefore to have an open mind is the only firm line 
required; but (3) These people have suggested that siune uses 
of freedom may be wrong; they have taken a inora) line, and 
therefore (4) I'hey must be hypocrites: they are hiding some- 
thing; they want freedom for themselves, but not for others. 
This is the other side of the coin which has ’sincerity’ on its 
face. If you accept total freedom, but do nut advocate any 
‘line’ of your own, you may come in for praise because your 
muddling through indicates that you arc ‘sincere, anyway’. 
Suggest a rule and you will attract the full weight of oppro- 
brium for the greatest sin in the new catalogue, ‘hypocrisy’. 
All this the defenders dress up in the familiar manner, with the 
frank man-to-man tone (after all, our best defence is that you 
read us, and the great British public just would not read any- 
thmg vicious or corrupting). The final card is a variant on the 
‘t’aint what you do, it’s the way that you do it approach. In a 
world of limitless freedom, what we do does not matter, so 
long as wc do it with style. Above all, wc will not be boring. 
‘We do our best not to be dull about anything’ ; we try never 
to be ‘pompous’, always to be ‘lively*. Laudable aims, were it 
not for the pressures on mass-publications already outlined. 
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and the relegation of more important principles. In the cir- 
cumstances, these aims become the justification for getting a 
laugh, pepping tilings up, at any cost. ‘ Any tiling |br a laugh’; 
no matter if the story is distorted, or if words and emotions 
have become simply things which arc played and tickled with: 
at least we did not bore; you cannot accuse us of dullness. And 
m the end success pardons all. 

I have compiled, from the fiequency with which they appear 
in the editorials of popular newspapers, a list of epithets in- 
dicating the \artucs and vices in the new cjnon. For tlic vices; 

phaiisaic.il; iiniid; dull; equivocal; snobbish ; canting; mealy- 
niviutlied; conventional; hypoailiral, ponderous; pompous; hum- 
bugging; ofiicMl; .ind, of course, boring. 

These arc the foiiitecn Deadly Sms ot the old gang; and how 
alike lliey all arc. I'or the virtues: 

new; different; unoithodox; frank; clieeky; outspoken; wide- 
awake; live ; vigorous, zestful; vivid; gay; lusty; entei prising; ebul- 
lient; crusading; ‘urchin grm’; candid; audacious; youthful; sincere. 

Here the basis sccm.s to be the adolcsrcut-agaiust-tlie-tcachers 
ccnle, a sclioulboy’s callow bhuitiicss. 
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invitations to a candy-floss 

WORLD: THE NEWER MASS ART 


For a multitude of causes, unkiio'^vn to foinier titiics, are now acluig with a 
cotnbuied foicc to bluni the dis( nininating pfiwcrs of the mind, and ujiiitiing 
It for alJ voUinlary exertion to itdiiu U to a slate of aJinost savage torpiiC 

WOUDSWOBTII 


Plenty of petiple will iry to give the in.isses. as ihty call ihein, an mo Ikctual 
food prepared and adapted in the vvay they think propu. 

ARNOLD 


Ah - the Jay 1 read a book! 


- Ah'wjiotwa do i/ aj^am. 

AiOngbyMR ‘si iiwozzle’ dl'ivantb 

Yes, wc shall set them to work, bin Ji» their leisiirt houis we shall iii.ikc their 
bfe a ihild*s game . ^-^h, \vt shall aJl(»vi' them even sin, they are w^ak and 

helpless, and they will love us like ihildren because we allow them to sin We 
shall tell them that cveiy sin will be expiated, if it is done with oiii pelml^slon, 
that we allow them to sin because wc love them . . and they will have no 
secrets from us . , . The most powtrfui serrets of their consi lencc, all ihcy will 
bring to us, and wc sliall have an answer for all And they w ill be irlaJ to belli vc 
our answer, for it will save them fioin the' great arnoety anil terrible agony tliey 
endure at prcsi^nt m making a free de*ciMOii tor themselves. 

DOiilOYl VSKY 


A. The Producers 

I attribute my success to giving the people what the people want I am not 
a snub. 

A POPUIAR MUSICIAN 

When wc consider tlie extraordinary skilfulness of the 
modem literature of entertainment we tend to make two errors 
of emphasis. Wc associate it too much with only a few dozen 
names, the usual popular parallels with the couple of dozen 
serious (for want of a better word) contemporary wnters 
whose names most frequently recur in the weekly reviews. 
And we often simply assume that the attitude of these writers 
towards their work is wholly commercial and cynical. 

The greatly successful popular writers, the literary Depart^ 
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ment Stores, are fonnidable and fascinating figures. One can 
picture the secretaries and stenographers, the tape-recorders, 
the ‘ghosts* on the periphery, the syndicated articles, the ‘no 
reproduction in whole or in part*, the complex and efficient 
dream-words factory iu a large old house somewhere in the 
warm South, from which the latest fantasy or piece of clever- 
flattery by the Master goes out to the weeklies, the American 
market, and the farther Doinuiions. 

lUit such people, liowever mechanized tlicir organizations, 
could not be responsible for the vast htilk of popular literature. 
Roughly cigliteen ihuusaiid books a year are published in 
England, and of these novels of entertaimnent form a large 
part. And what of the paperbacks wdiich pour from publishmg- 
huuscs few' have (‘\ef lieard of, which make ragged and gaudy 
the windows of the stationers, die new magazine-shops, and 
die static,!! bookstalls? Ihesc arc the books liy writers who, 
probably W'orking under several names, produce anything 
from four to a dozen titles a year, and arc i^ftcn paid at piece- 
rates, by the thousand words, lire market seems to be highly 
competitive, and those who succeed - that is, make a good 
living wdthout neressanly becoming nationally-known figures 
- need to have an acute sense of w hat the public wants. Thus, 
one of them says that two of his rules-of-thumb arc never to 
put in any ‘boring dcsScription* (I should guess tliat it is 
assumed tliat any description of more than a couple of lines 
will be boring), and to make sure to get dialogue on the first 
page. For those who can supply what is wanted, a handsome 
living can be provided; and one which carries with it almost 
complete anonymity: 

Among democratic nations, a writer may Hatter himself that he 
will obtain at a cheap rate a meagre reputation and a 4aige fortune. 
For this purpose he need not be admired ; it is enough that he is liked. 
The ever-increasing crowd of readers, and their continual craving fin: 
something new, ensure the sale ofbooks which nobody much esteems. 

Nobody much esteems them, but * csteemj ’ is a verb of value ; 
whereas to be liked, as De Tocqueville indicates, is the test. 
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These writers are competent, and no doubt in much of the 
tactics of their wriiLiig they aim consciously to give the public 
what the public wants. But to think of them as consciously 
compounding in just the right proportions all the various 
ingredients which go to make their success is, apart from much 
else, intellectually to ovei -estimate most of them. If we read 
a number of cheap romances we will find it hard to sustain a 
belief that the world they present has been deliberately con- 
ceived from outside. Writing like this, maintained so con- 
sistently, and so unerring in its sense of what the reader wants, 
can hardly be constructed intellectually; and ceitainly not by 
muids of the calibre usually icvcalcd in these works, lliey are, 
rather, produced b} people wh.o p« assess some qualities in 
greater measure than their readers, but are uf the same ethos. 
‘Every culture lives inside its own dieam’; they share the 
common dream of their culture. They can publish in great 
quantity and ovci year after year, without the phases which 
ill a serious writer mark developments in his experience and 
consequent ch.anges in liis luanncr (Te\prcsS)0!i, because they 
write semi-automatically. This aJi.o applies to many popular 
journalists. Biograplncal literature about popular journalism 
always stresses the importance ot ‘an instinctive .sense of your 
audience’, ‘a belief ui yoursclt’, and ‘a complete suicenly*. 
But tc^ talk of ‘siiicciity' helps no more than to talk of ‘utter 
cynicism*. Clearly^ a man may not be altogether a ccmscious 
manipulator but still have an eye on the main chance. At the 
conscious level, a readmg of popular literature makes plain, 
one may find a hard-boiled cynicism or a burning sense ot a 
mission to serve ‘the people', to be their voice. Moie often, 
one finds a logically untenable but obviously bearable mixture 
of both. Thiis, the dust-jacket ‘blurb’ for A. P. Ryan’s Lord 
Northcliffe^ describes Northcliffe as ‘a strange mixture of zest 
and cunning, sincerity and cynical stunting’. 

Nor is there necessarily insincerity in the performances of the 
more popular singers. Miss Betty Driver’s motto is, ‘We all 
have a song in our hearts’. No doubt Miss Vera Lyim has a 
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sound idea of the elements she must stress to acquire her 
characteristic effect - the simplified but forceful emotional 
pattern, the complicated alternations of emphasu, the extra- 
ordinary control of vowel-sounds which allows ihem to carry 
the feeling required. I'hese are what her listeners want, so that 
the son‘>;s shall call up their special kind of imaginary woild. 
liut it is also, I should guess, Miss Lynn's imagm^u-y world, 
one she naturally inhabits at the actual moment of singmg. 
flci ‘blurb ’-writers are probably not far off the mark when 
they speak of 'the ringing sincerity of her famous voice’: she 
sings, as someone has said, in the way a factory-girl hears 
herself singmg m her head. 

'1 here ^ a s'lnilai truth behind the easy exaggeration of this 
passage . 

] vv,as onre prestni at rbe Siiipc cisnfcrL'iiCi r>rjin Old Muthcr Riley 
f lin. Let me gravely assure ihosc rcadv to sncei at tlic ryincal coin- 
niLicialisin oftli^ siiceesslul .senes lli.it the conieiencc rotnn b(>iinced 
witii cie.'itive tii|>h<)ria. Lcmij oflulpkss Irmglucr shook the gathered 
hiisiiuss-inen as they decided how uitcii Old Mother Jtilcy was to fall 
rlownstairs, or iiuo the water. 

Presumably most wiiters of faiit.isy for people of any class 
share the fuitasY worlds of their readers. They become the 
writers rather than die readers because they can body those 
fantasies into stories and chaiai ters, and because they have a 
fluency in language. Not the attitude to language of the 
creative writer, trymg to mould words into a shape which will 
bear the peculiar quality of his experience; but a fluency, a 
‘gift of the gab’, and a facility witli thousands of stock phrases 
which will set the figures moving on the liighly convention- 
alized stage of their readers’ imaginations. They put into words 
and intensify the daydreams of their readers, often widi con- 
siderable technical skill. Their relation to their readers, we 
have seen, is more direct diau that of the creative writer. They 
do not create an objcct-in-itsclf ; they act as picture-makers for 
what is behind the readers* daydreams but what cannot have a 
local habitation and a name because of imaginative inability. 
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I remember a girl in the provinces who had written nearly a 
dozen books before she was twenty-one. She had begun at 
fifteen, and after diat, ‘they just poured out, you know*. 
Another authoress had produced hundreds of paper-backed 
gangster-thrillers. She lived quietly with her husband in an 
outer London suburb. When sJie was asked how she set about 
her writing she replied, ‘I just go broody at the typewriter.’ 
She added lliat her ambition w.os to write ‘a serious, spiritual 
work that will last - one with a stiffback*. 

There is a temptation among some social critics to see in all 
this popular literature, especially in its more advanced con- 
temporary forms, some sort of plot by ‘the authorities’, a 
clever way of keeping the working-classes quietly doped. But 
many of those who arc doing their vciy competent best - 
‘sinceiely ’ and so on - m tliis field are thcmsilves (5f working- 
class origin, products of the scholarship sysiein, quick-witted 
and energetic boys who have ‘got on’ because they have that 
‘gift of the gab’, and know dieir people as one only know’s 
those among whom one grew up. If there is a pk>t, it is a re- 
markably running one: ‘They’ have tempted without diffi- 
culty some of tlie brighter minds in the working-classes to lead 
a kind of weakening of their own class - partly for money, 
partly for the best of inadequately examined reasons. These 
young men always insist, in their memoirs, tlut they ‘really 
belong to the people - share theii laughter and tears - arc 
ordbiary like them - always imagine that they are simply 
writing a letter home*. 

Tlic unconscious irony of this is hard to bear, especially 
when one dunks of the huge commercial orgamzations for 
which it is meant to serve as a genuine justification. More, the 
tone has usually something of a wiiming quality, in a kind of 
eagerness belund the cliches - until one remembers the unsenti- 
mental and unflattering manner of those from the working- 
classes who pre-eminently spoke for and to the aspirations of 
working-class people fifty years ago. 
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B. The Process Illnstrutcd: (/) Weekly Family Magazines 

[They] took tlic bone out of the moiub of the uJurMionist', and of the earnest 
ciiizciis who believed tint a literate denioti Jty would be iobei in its taste. 

* A. P. RYAN 

I have aiguccl dial die process whercb> popular journals go 
farrht'c and farther in their cHons to capture and hold their 
public, to win dicin at whatever cost, is a result botli of com- 
mercial pressures and of the ethos which the readers and 
w'liters alike share. Ihe ciunpctitioii is k('en enough to ensure 
that popular paptTS, niagazmes, and paperbacks can rarely 
settle to one style. A few still survive with little change, but 
for most editors and pubhsliers the struggle to remain out in 
front with the first half-dozen ol their kind in never icJaxed. 
One magazine will snatch a short lead tor a month as some 
smart man discovers yet another novel angle on the old 
appeals; but its editors will be harried by the knowdedge that 
if they are not ready to replace ii with yet another angle, 
then rivals will adtjpt it and theiusolvcs go one farther. So the 
distressing dance continues, and the public arc introduced to 
newer and stranger subtleties: \ .* get now a good deal more 
than ‘the Press we deserve’. For the process must feed upon 
Itself. Thus, it seems to me evident that most of our popular 
journals have become a good deal worse iring the last fificen 
or tw'cnty years than they veere during the fifty years before; 
that they have disregarded or impiicitly undermined worth- 
while attitudes more boldly and cflectivcly in this last twenty 
years of their seventy-odd years’ life than they did in their first 
fifty years. No doubt six years of war chiefly helped to accel- 
erate the process. When the war ended, all popular journals 
knew, too, that soon the artificial truce would end. The more 
ambitious ones had used their patrols well and made their 
dispositions for a particularly intense fight-for the distiibution 
of almost the whole of the British reading-public among a 
few big powers. The period of National Service gives an 
opportunity to continue the general process; young men. 
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bored but unable, except in rare cases, to take up any con- 
nected or developing activities of their own, provide a tempt- 
ing field for sales now and for the fotmation of habits wlijcli 
wiU decide their future reading. 

Many ways of illustrating this change suggest themselves. 
One might, for instance, carry out a comparative analy.sis of 
die whole style and manner of the one-himdred-years-old 
News of the World and one of the more modem Sunday 
papers. I’he News of the World is itself the only publication I 
know which has managed to retain a pre-eminent position 
with all classes (it is read by one in two of all adults in tlic 
country) by persistuig in being substantially what it has been. 
There arc a few changes, chiefly in styles of photography and 
drawing, but on die whoh* the old recipe still holds, and by 
now has acquired a sort of .supportmg ‘period’ attraction for 
many people. Or one could compare the two styles ui sexy- 
papers - the raw-sexy and the bcst-of-both-worlds sexy. In 
the latter, more common today, die sex-dope is provided, but 
always with a quick preruninary glance over the left shoulder 
at ‘morality’ - ‘They should not have printed this story (given 
in full, widi phorograph.s). We know all decent citis'cns will 
object as we do to the habits of some newspapers: The Sunday 
— has decided that, in the interests of the great body of respec- 
table citizens, it must expose this evil m our midst. The first 
of three illustrated and unexpurgated accounts of this abomin- 
able vice racket begins next week. Order your copy now.’ 
The pseudo-moral Janus glance tends to be used in papers not 
specially appealing to the working-classes. But the habit 
inevitably spreads, especially in some of the more modem 
popular Sunday papers, and in those which seem insecure, and 
so tend to be more responsive to new styles and manners. 

Again, one might mention the changes of p'Jicy in some 
of the illustrated weeklies during the last few years, though 
diese are not suflicieutly particular favourites of die working- 
classes to claim special attention. Changes of manner seem to 
have occurred firequendy, with now a decrease in the social 
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concern unless a somewhat sensational article could be written 
about a ‘social cvjI’, and now an attempt to get back to a 
manner nearer to that which, apparently, was originally 
intended. 

Equally illuminating is the course followed by some daily 
newspapers, especially daimg the last ten years. A similar 
proce ss can be seen in the way newer and glossier women's 
magazines are capturing the working-class audience from the 
uii-glossy magazines discussed earlier. I'hey have particular 
succc'ss, 1 sngge.stcd, with yoiuigcr working-class women who 
feel smarter and want, undeistandably, to remain smarter 
than their inothcis. Too often tins means presenting a vision 
of liie for the working-classes lusr as ‘nu e’ as that of the middle- 
classes: ‘You can do woiideis w’lih a bit of cretonne'; ‘How 
1 glam(»nzi*nu bcdioom by die Honorable. . ‘Anew way of 
arranging Bnthday Cards’; ‘When she isn't lilmiiig — hves 
in a spacious but modest apartmeui in Kensington. About the 
Ik-^usc. she weais an old ro>,vel - doesn’t possess a pinny, ’ The 
more old-fashioiK'd papers try to catcli up by introducing 
illustrated biograpliics of the mure notorious film-actresscs. 

Tlie natiiie of these changes r. shown even more vividly in 
the developments m ‘cheesecake’ presentation, m pin-up 
photography, in England durmg the last fifteen years. Pui-ups 
used to be, and still arc, standard decorat.on for servicemen's 
billets and the cabs of lorries; but now, whether we will or 
no, we are all assaulted by them. 1 lu^y are the most striking 
visual feature ot mid-tw^eiiticth-century mass-art; we are a 
democracy whose working-pct^ple arc exchanging their birth- 
right for a mass of pin-ups. iTic older ones were fairly simple, 
a comparatively ‘straight’ photograph of a girl’s legs, or of 
her body in a bathing-costume; some may still be seen in the 
older kind of newspaper and magazine. Nowadays such photo- 
graphs would be considered too ‘corny’ for most to print; we 
have already arrived at teclinicolor ‘cheesecake' in 30* Any 
photographer specializing in the pm-up business knows that 
he must produce photographs saihng as nearly as possible tc 
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the laws of indecency and carrying a powerful charge of that 
sort of suggestion which it is difficult to bring withm the orbit 
of any regulations, simply because it does not depend primarily 
on the amonift of body exposed,- but makes its point by sug- 
gestion, by the tiini of a leg or the bend of a shoulder, or by 
the juxtapc^sition of the model and some otherwise unexcep- 
tionable object. The photographer lies on his back and photo- 
graphs upwards, or cranes across the girfs left shoulder; she 
climbs up ladders or jK-eps round bedroom doors or holds a 
candle with a coy look. A pose ‘has soinctliing’ because it 
shows the cleft bet- ween the breasts much more deeply than 
usual; a costume, photographed so, makes very suggestive 
use of the division in the backside, bath week the rcad<'is nuisL 
be given something “better* than last, and ‘belter^ than rival 
publications aie otferiug, the running angle-shot, tor instance, 
which emphasizes the little bump ot the nipple" under upa(|ue 
material, or the free use of nearly lrans|iarent nylon which 
allows the daik snatUng ot the nipples' aiueolcs to show 
(nylon has been xi grcvir help to the covrr-girl photographers - 
‘You can do wondcis with a hu of nvlon'j. 

By now it must be (;ne of the inoie wearing minor pro- 
fessions, tins competition to supply the dozen-or-so really 
special large-size pin-ups w'hich the new-sty ic j>apcrs w ant each 
week; wearing for tlic photographer who follows his hunch 
through a dozen shots in search of a pose diat will make the 
front-page; wearing for the scores of models and ‘curvaceous’ 
chorus-girls who earn extra money and some publicity by 
weekly spending chilly hours in improbable postures. Some- 
times a male pin-up for the ladies is produced, but the more 
successful magazines are not likely to be so biologically behinJ- 
the-times. And all the photographs have to be supplied with 
captions, sickenirigly arch and banal in their punning and 
alliteration: ‘Curvaceous Curie’ or ‘Sauce for the Sailors’ or 
‘Bikini Bombshell* or ‘Atomic Armful’, The caption-writers 
must be in danger of developing a nervous alliterative tic. 

Thus we move towards the purely pin-up magazines, such 
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as the new group of small pictxire-inonthlies, which sell at 
about one shilling and are crammed with cht)rus-girls, tilni- 
actresses, and models. They are introduced with tlie usual 
would-bc- witty rubrics and ;>urroiinded by all the ballyhoo of 
show-business. The 'cheesecake’ is a little more advanced 
than most iiewsp-npers would feel prepared to print at present, 
and especially well-photographed on gloss)' pajier. In between 
dicre arc usually a few adolesccni ‘amusing laics’ and a simple 
ghost-story or two. 

Any of the change's I have mentioned ccHild be examined m 
more detail. JJut it seems on tlie whole more useful to discuss 
some developments in weekly family magaxmes, so as to 
iliustiatc the pressures wbieh au being put on the older 
inag.i/incs by tbnsc in the newel style» and sinne ot the ways 
in which they respond to thesse pressures. A few^ cT the older 
magazines have nor yet radically altered, but scarccly^ one has 
been able to avoid making some changes towards the newer 
forms, e.g in the use of pin-ups i^-r ‘stops’, or in reducing 
tlie number of more properly cloinestie features in favour of 
those which dmnesticate the world of famous public per- 
sonalities oi iinprojx'riy niHate me domestic doings ol private 
individuals. Most magazines have durmg the last few years 
undergone some form of lacc-litt. One, ,'erhaps, still aims to 
be a decent family magazuK but has had co seek new manners 
of colonization and so sets out to be die most cosily and 
w’lnmsically ‘homely’ of all die cheaper magazines. Another, 
perhaps, still strongly hopes to attract people with mildly 
inquiring minds, but haj decided that it can now do this only 
by addressing itself not to Avorking-class Lm to lower middJc- 
or middle-class people. 

Most of the magazines of this kind arc extremely fragmen- 
tary in their approach. Little tablets of curious informadon arc 
scattered throughout, each with its black, eye-appealing tide: 

Paid for his ice-cream cornet 

Caterpillar in pop popped off 

Looked at lovely ladies - lost his ovcrcoaj. 
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This is bittiness nm riot. Yet far behind there sometimes lies, 
and especially when magazines such as these treat of oddities 
from history, geography, literature, and the sciences, the 
remnant of S healthier cjuahty. Though these features often 
cater for a meaningless curiosity, they have their origin in an 
enthusiasm for knowledge. One cannot laugh at what may 
have been the begimnng of a genuine inteJlectual curiosity, 
however clumsily it expressed itself, for the ncwly-cJncated 
working-classes at die turn of the century this kind c»f thing 
could mdicate a resjicct for, a fascination with, all the world of 
interesting information now open. At its best such an attitude 
can be a pure love. When it predominantly expresses itself 
in the sort of feature shown above it encourage:., lathcr, a 
niggling cuiiosiiy which is likely to get in the way of ic.il 
knowledge. Mr A. P. llyaii, discussing changes in one of the 
older family magazines, notes a development similar to the 
one I am describing: 

The MgiiiGciiJtc of tins pninirive - ... is that so large a part deals, 
even ui a gossipy way, svith vTtoiis '.uhjec-is and peoj-le The hrtaking 
away from the old cultUK w.js a gradu d proitss . . . 

Most of the jokes in the older family iiiaga7iiies tarry on the 
traditions still found m die picturc-postcards; basic figures arc 
the Scotsman who is mean about money, the fat niother-iu- 
law, die amusingly drunk man, and the courting coujile who 
linger far too long in the front-room and arc separated by a 
crushing witticism from father in his pyjamas. On the whole 
these magazines are on the side of the fathers; they appear to 
envisage as their main audience the diirty-ycars-old-and- 
upward working-class family man and his wife. They often 
make special provision for the men who enter numerous 
newspaper competitions every week. But they naturally 
include features for other members of the family also. 

In general, the print and fonnat are much as they have been 
for decades. There is usually a page of letters to the editor; 
about pets in council-houses» should children have their hair 
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permanently waved?, ‘young thugs’ (all this psychology is 
nonsense, they should be whipped). There is often a complete 
page of illustrated jokes, litde black-and-whjtc boxes with 
two or three lines of pnnt under. The style oT illustration, 
here and in the short stories, is in must cases as homely and 
old-fashioned as an aspidistra. The short stories are very plain 
Uttlc >roncs about plain people, like those m the older women’s 
nngazhies. There are the usual crowds of adveitisements and 
the popular ‘2-inch Ilargain Spaces’, that is, large blocks of 
illustrated ‘Bargains by Post’ - umsical instruments, govem- 
rnent surplus blankets and binoculars, curious gadgets for the 
home. The inoie usual advertisements maintain tlieir tradi- 
tional form; jewellers oHer ‘the ring of your di cams’; there 
are corsets by mail-order or ncedlc-loiun carpeting direct 
from the mill; dozens of proprietary medicines make their 
elaiiiis; books from not-vcrY-wcll-kuowii pubhshing houses - 
on home-doctoring, die march of liistory, every cliUd’s 
encyclopaedia - ckiim to be rciiurkablv cheap and remarkably 
comprehensive; the clothing-clubs make their call to people 
wanting ‘a fiicndly and interesting’ spare-time money-making 
occupation. With it all goes much homely advice, most of 
it sensible. 

But most of these magazines are acutely .) ware of the dangers 
of becoming stodgy and qualifying for dismissal as altogether 
‘corny’. So increasingly they tend to mtrodiice the newer 
manners, but stdl so far along with, rather diati instead of, the 
old. The amount of ‘cheesecake’ is often increased, and some- 
dmes there is a pin-up girl on the cover. With the old-style 
‘strips’ there arc now some in the new manner, about crime 
in fast cars and adventures in space-ships, each writh a ravishing 
blonde floozie as well as a lantcm-jawcd deteeflive or space- 
pilot; and each in the new style of drawing, a style derived 
from the American ‘strips’ and differing from the older 
English ones as a. slick nulk-bar differs from an unimproved 
fish-and-chips shop. 

There is, of course, up-to-the-rainute,fi]m and radio gossip. 
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and the latest TV news. Above all, there is often now a sen- 
sational serial story or biographical feature. The forces of the 
dme ensure diat such a serial cannot be planned to run for 
much more 'than a month, so every three or four weeks the 
magazines themselves and tlie newsagents’ side-hoardings 
aimouncc that yet another thrilling, tense, and ‘dramatically 
passionate’ story is about to be unfolded. But in these stories 
the only real sopliistication is usually in the visual presentation 
and even that is only partly sophistuated. They claini to be 
stirring, but are as inilk-and-water compared with what one 
may hud in almost any sex-and-emne novelette. Nevertlielcss, 
they aim to attract in a modem inannei. Each poster and each 
instalment is likely to be illustrated by ‘genuine photographs 
from life’. Yet at bottom most of these niagaz^ies remain 
what they have always been m s}>inl, and tlieir audience, 
though it may hanker after neon-hghted sms, leinams un- 
sophisticated and provincial. The poster announces, say. a 
daring new^ serial on Life with uiy Desert [.over-, and fiom it 
allures a pleasantly Englisli-looking choius-girl from Scun- 
thorpe, tricked out iinconviiK ingly in silky pants and brassiere, 
with a few bends. Even were one to ignore the lace, the jX)se 
of her body speaks of what the patrons of the City I’alacc 
of Varieties, Leeds, would recogm/e as ‘real sexy’ rather than 
of the smouldering instinctive sexuality of an Arabian girl of 
plea.siire. There probably follow.s a few weeks later a story 
with a title like Law of the Payian, illustrated by the picture of a 
beautiful girl trapped by a savage band. ‘Throw me to your 
hounds . . . murder me,’ she is likely to cry from her poster, 
‘I shall not give in to you.’ Homely savagery’; she will have the 
face and the attractively-wavcd auburn hair of the girl who 
smiles from the fourpenny patterns for knitting jumpers. It 
is clear that the moment she is released she will hide that not- 
altogether-nice bathing costume masquerading as a wild 
animal’s pelt beneath the cable-sdmh cardigan she made for 
twelve-and-six and the rather fashionable skirt she got half- 
price at the C & A sale. 
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It seems doubtful whether most of the older magazines will 
be able to retain even this homely note in tlieir daring. Some 
recent ventures, in subject and presentation, suggest tliat it is 
now being rapidly ousted, as a result of the pac«f set by those 
older weeklies which have more wholeheartedly adopted the 
newer maimers and by some of die newcomers. Magazines 
of thi'. kind constantly claim to be ‘modem’ and ‘forw^ard- 
looknig’, and do put rather a special emphasis on attracting 
young people. They have a higher proportion than the oldcr- 
style magazines of advertisements for techniques to make 
young men tough or to increase height; several of ihcir features 
- about the oddities of courtship and the curiosities of early 
maificd life, and so on - are clearly aimed at readers under 
thnty. But on die whole such papers obviously aim still to 
ap}U‘al to the w-holc family. Most of them include features on 
women’s and iiien\ dress, the usual ‘pools’ guides, competi- 
tions for people of differing inten'sts, the typical family 
advertisements, and a nurse or older sister who answers 
readers’ problems as sensibly as do her colleagues in the older 
kind of woman’s magazuics. 

These newcomers are, in favt, /uMii/y magazines, with 
readerships that are both large and varied. Jt is a mistake to 
tliink of them as ‘young men’s leggy papers’. Such a publica- 
tion is likely to be read nowadays by one L four or five of the 
total adult population, to be similarly distributed through the 
classes as is a typical family magazine of the older kind, but 
to have two or three times the number of readers. More 
important, such a new-style publication will be likely to have 
the same proportion of readers in each age-range as does a 
family publication in the old style; and its proportions of 
women readers at all ages arc likely to be as high as are those 
of the older magazine - that is, to be not significandy less than 
the men. These newer family magazines are making the older 
ones fight for existence all along the line because they are their 
direct competitors and successors. That we do not always 
recognize this is probably partly due to our disinclination to 
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admit that the true succession has been taken over by these 
dubiously dressed newcomers. 

Matthew Arnold noted that popular publications always 
have a good share of ‘generous -imtincts’, and in this reflect 
the character of their readers. These popular Journals in the 
modem style habitually combine tlieir sensationalism with an 
easy radicalism; their general overt tone is socially (but 
vaguely) progressive and, of course, moral. There is sometimes 
a small religious section, or a small ethical prose-poem of the 
sort always to be found in die older magazines. But such 
things seem to me to disguise die more imporrant but less 
overt tendencies; even die currently popular attacks on 
‘gimmicks’ can be ‘gimmicks’ diemsclves. I’he overt morality 
is in accordance with working-class attitudes; but if it is good 
for a laugh to deny that mondity implicitly, then it is likely to 
be denied. The only firm quality is the quixotic, that of people 
who ate what used to be described as ‘anyway for a rotten 
apple*. There is a parallel ui the use of moral cleinems by some 
advertisers. 

In the body ofits text a magazine in the newer style is super- 
ficially like the old; it is made up of bits-and-bobs of mfor- 
mation: short articles on figures in history, Teddy boys, 
curiosirics from many lands: and the captions appear much 
as diey have always done. But a closet examination shows tlut 
in moAung towards the newer styles these magazines are 
moving into a narrower world. The old-fashioncd magazines 
sought the curious and the starding; in the newer style the 
emphasis is much more on the simply startling, in crime, in 
sexual matters, and in the supernatural. How strong, incident- 
ally, the old interest in the supernatural remains, no matter 
wW the changes in its presentadon. Current events are likely 
to be treated only if some slighdy sexual or appaiendy starding 
angle can be given to them. There have to be a great many 
pictures, especially the pm-up photographs. The emphasis, 
dien, is more on the starding than on the curious; or rather, 
the assumpdons behind this world are so narrowed that it 
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seems as though only that which is startling - preferably in 
one of the three ways named above - will arouse curiosity. 
As a result, even those inevitable items which are not in them- 
selves startling have to be * pepped up’, even moire than some 
newspapers would think reasonable at present: 

She likes to sing - in her scanties 
Thouiands of men figlil foi one woinaii 
1 he butkr who beat the Duchess 
She loves it - hot. 

Of course, popular papers have always been under the 
stress of tryuig to be bright and interesting. But during the 
last half-century their v/orld has become increasingly com- 
petitive. And durmg the last thirty years the radio has taken 
away their opportunities of presenting tlie news when it is 
brand-new. I’he serious papers report what we briefly know 
.already, and comment upon it or provide more background; 
the more popular papers move in the direction of startling 
sub.stitutc.s. A comparison of the layout ot' a magazine in the 
older style with one in the newer style makes my general 
point even more forcefully. 7 he . ewy-r ones arc nothing if not 
smart and ‘snappy’. They tend to use, and in the manner of 
advcrdscmciit artists, a fat wider range of type dian do 
magazines in die older style; their cartoons and jokes (which 
are often very fuimy, when Uicy forget the narrow run of 
hu.sband-and-wifc bickerings) are in die new sophisticated 
style. They often pay particular attention to ardclc-hcadings, 
wliich are not from standard types but are speciaDy drawn in 
a bold aud arresting manner. They arc altogether slicker, in 
their appearance and in their treatment of the old basic material, 
than the magazines from which they have evolved; they ate 
truly modem, mid-century magazines. 

Yet they seem to me only technically an improvement ^ 
on the older style of magazines; they have more skill in dis- 
covering new ways of enjoying the old pleasures and in dbc 
apparent daring with which they present them. To the older 
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type of paper they are rather like the latest synthetic cocktail 
to a glass of not-vcry-strong beer. Comparing the two kinds 
of journal, one is forced to conclude that the newer forms arc 
less wholesome even than the older. I have suggested that on 
the whole their interest is not so much in the widely curious 
as in the narrowly startling and sexually sensational. What is 
worse, this sex-intcrest is largely ‘in the head' and eye, a 
removed, vicarious thing. It thinks of itself as a smart and 
sophisticated mtercst, but is really bloodless and reduced to a 
very narrow range of responses; slickncss disguising emotional 
thiimess is no iniprovemenl on the older kind of family 
magazine. The apologists for the modern Lind ot magazine 
are usuaUy pert and even morally selt-congratulalury about the 
old-fashioned stuff they have displaced; rliey ha\t no grounds 
to be. 

c. The Process Illustrated: (ii) Commercial Popular Souj^ 

Popular songs do not so plainly show tlie effect ot modern 
commercial orgnniZdlion as docs popular reading. Perhaps 
this is because the production of popular songs docs not offer 
scope for commercial acuvity on so large a scale. There has 
been ceutrahzation, as everyone who has heard of ‘Tin Pan 
Alley* knows, so that tc^day almost the whole activity of song 
production and distnbution is controlled from London. There 
is practically no writing of st.>ngs by members of the working- 
classes for their local groups. The crude urban poets who sold 
their own broadsheets m the streets of the large cities had 
disappeared by the end of Edward Vlfs reign, or soon after. 
This was written on the death of Edward VII: 

The will of God we must obey 
" Dreadful - our King taken away 
Greatest friend of the nation 
Mighty monarch and protector. 

Greatest sorrow England ever had 
When death took away our dear Dad; 
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His mighty work for the nation. 

Strengthening peace and securing union. 

Always at it since on the throne 

Has saved our country more than one tnllion. 

Not many had so much charm: Arthur Morrison remarks 
diat ‘la^t clyuig confessions' of niurJcicrs almost always had 
the same burden: 

Take wanung hy my dreadful fate, 

The truth 1 can’t deny 

This dreadful crime that I are done 

1 are condemned to die, 

Ikit the words of the verses could not be more crudely banal 
than those used in what may be a vestige of the .^anie tradition. 

I mean the custom, still alive among working-class children 
and adolescents, of puttmg words about tlic latest murder to 
an existing popular tune. The murders by Dr Buck Ruxton 
produced: 

Red stains on the car])et 
Red stams on the stairs , . . 

(U) the run* of ‘Ucd Sails in the Sunset’) 

and: 

When you grow to(^ cold to st''am 
ril have you to disraenibir . . . 

(to the tune of ‘When I Grow Too Old to Dream*). 

Adults still sometimes invent jokes on such themes: the 
Christie trial in 1953 produced a crop about ‘cupboard love*; 
‘seven women at home and not one to make a cup of tea* 
was anotlicr, and a fail example of the usual level. 

The singers who wrote their own songs or worked widh 
their own song-writer for years have almost entirely gone. 
But still working-class people insist, and the commercial 
houses meet this demand, on being able to identify favourite 
songs with favourite singers; this is Vera Lynn's, this Frankie 
Lainc’s, this Gracie Fields's song. 

Contemporary lyric-writers know working-class song- 
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forms and much of the idiom; probably some of them still 
bclonj^ to the people and send in their songs from the pro- 
vinces. But though the songs still illustrate much in workmg- 
class life, thoiy seem to me to do so in a more generalized way 
than would have been the case fifty years ago. The newer songs 
tell us something of wnrkiiig-class attitudes, but those attitudes 
are here insufficiently relieved by a sense of the intimate human 
qualifications which real closeness brings. 

In discussing changes in song 1 have a personal difficulty, 
that many of the older songs recall my own childhood and 
adolescence and I find myself tempted to claim, with little 
thought, that tliey arc much better than imxst songs of tlic 
last tv^Tiity years. Obvuuisly 1 was putting into the earlier 
songs my own unurdered emotions (as V’ung people arc 
into those of today). To some exttaji the same prc^ulem arises 
in a discussion of reading, but it seems harder to stand outside 
the songs than the botiks and iiiag.i/incs. The songs seem to 
gctinorcdccply undci die cmotKaialskin than thestones. Orthe 
problem may be chiefly tliat 1 lack, in dealing with songs, the 
critical equipment 1 am accustoineJ to use on rlie punted v/ord. 

This proviso is necessary and indicates the elusive cUid 
difficult nature of any discussion ot the lines of change in 
popular song. I shall therefore restrict iny:>elf to a fi w features 
in which some change seems evident, and in which it seems 
possible to reduce siilficiently tin' effect of more subjective 
responses. I am not concerned with the formal features of 
urban popular song from a hundred years ago to the present, 
with the high degree of stylization, the simple emotional 
patterns, the circumscribed use of language, and the stauzaic 
crudities. Nor shall I be implying that all the songs of forty 
or fifty years ago were strong and healthy in idiom and 
manner, or forgetting that wx remember the best songs from 
a large number of weak ones. 

I remarked earlier that bad songs may be transmuted and 
very banal verses infused with decent emotion, either by a 
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private individual singing ‘in his head’ or hy a public singer 
in touch with his audience. This is as true of some contem- 
porary songs as it was of ‘Bird in a Gilded Cage’. And there 
are some contemporary popular singers whose performances 
arc as entertaining and admirable, in their very different ways, 
as those of the stars of fifty years ago. Y et there arc certain devcl- 
opmenu in public manners ot singing which seem particularly 
related to the centrali 2 ing tcndcncjcs of mc'dern society. 

Die strain of ‘checring-iip’ songs is an old one, and one 
with an admirable aspect, lichind songs of tliis kind is the 
assumption that life is bound to be hard, but that one must 
not be downhearted (‘Are we di>wnhcartcd? No!’). One has 
to keep one’s end np like everybody else: ‘We’re all in it 
t(.»gethcr.’ Songs ot this kind aie still written today, and some 
of them arc delightfully catchy. But often the tone of their 
delivery suggests that the cheering up and the group-sense 
with which if is associated are being made self-congratulatory. 
They arc being changed to: ‘What’s it matter so long as you 
keep cheerful’ or, ‘It’s foolish, but it’s fun’. There was a 
character called Mona Lott in ‘Itma’ whose catch-line was 
‘It’s bcLii’ so cheerful as keeps me g^>in”, delivered in a grave- 
yard vr)icc. for the generalized character the mamier of 
delivery of these songs suggests the catchlnic would be ‘It’s 
being so ordinary as keeps me cheerful’, dc'ivcrcd in a voice 
of light-headed self-satisfaction. Real dissatisfaction, with 
oneself or the outer conditions of one’s life, would seem not 
merely out-of-date but slightly subversive, as though one 
should wander through a holiday-camp at the height of the 
season with Kafka in the pocket, a drawn ^ook and an occa- 
sional hollow laugh. 

Written illustration is of little use when thg manner of 
delivery is being discussed, but the sort of change 1 mean may be 
noted by comparing the usual style of public delivery of such 
a song as; 

If you’re tired and weary 

Just carry on. 
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which still has something of the old patient putting-up with 
things, without the pretence that there is really nothing to 
put up with since we can all be cheerful together; by com- 
paring that ■^th the usual sagging poverty in the delivery of 
some of those more recent songs which invite us simply to 
‘dream’ or to ‘wish’ when in trouble. 

A worse example of the exploitation of the link between 
‘ncighbourliness’ and cheerfulness is the vapidly heartless, 
‘aren’t we comics?’ air of some commercial bands flogging 
themselves to be funny with such a song as ‘Why Does 
Everybody Call Me Big Head’, the last two words being 
dehvered with a heavy, flat beat. Marie Lloyd and her con- 
temporaries sang for working-class people laughing at them- 
selves, at their own oddities and their troubles. In^e newer 
style the melodies usually have their vigour syncopated out 
of existence in favour of a drumming mass-call which suggests 
an increasing reliance on the group-appeal simply as an escape 
from personality and choice. The fibre of personal odchty and 
positive group-sense are both missing. ‘Why worry’ can be 
either a near-stoical cheerfulness before circumstance or an 
evasive assertion chat nothing is ever worth worrying about 
(so long as you are with the gang) posturing as gaiety : every- 
thing depends on the tone. The cheerful ‘card’ of tliese songs, 
like the ‘Honest Joe’ of the Press, is today more often than not 
a hollow litdc man clinging to a mask. 

One docs not meet often enough the mood and rhythm of 
delivery associated with songs like ‘Any Old Iron’, ‘My Old 
Man said “FoUcr the Van”’. Nor does one find often enough 
the moderately ironic attitude to love which was common 
two or three decades ago in such songs as, ‘Why Did She Fall 
for the Leader of the Band?’, ‘Ain’t She Sweet?’, or ‘That’s 
My Weakness Now’, or even in, ‘I can’t give you anything 
but love, Baby’, where the words (‘Diamond bracelets 
Woolworth doesn’t sell, baby’) and the over-exaggeration of 
the wail introduced an element of self-mockery. This kind of 
song does still appear, and there have been a few attractive 
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recent examples: for instance, the ‘Dummy Song', which 
rejects a girl-friend, with great vitality, in favour of an 
amenable dummy made out of domestic odds-and-ends, ‘the 
leg off the table’, and so on. And a similar spirit isHtill strongly 
alive in a lev/ of the more truly working-class radio-variety 
programmes. But my impression is that the better examples 
usually K.‘jme from America now. An example is ‘They call 
me the Rock of Gibraltar', which is usually delivered with 
great ‘punch’. The mocking and debunking songs had their 
vitality from both belonging to a class and being able to 
laugh, within certain limits, at the life of that class. Such a 
combination is not easily achieved under contemporary con- 
ditions of production and presentation. 

In the styles of singing just desenbed the sense of being part 
of a group was predominant. There seems to be a similar 
development in the public performance of more personal 
styles. The change is from what I called earlier the ‘big- 
dipper’ or ‘modified big-dipper' style to an extremely 
‘internar style. This is the claustniphobically personal manner 
of some successful men crooners today and, at its most inti- 
mately and appallingly exposed, . f women crooners with 
the late-night broadcasting bands. These are manners which 
naturally have much in common with rhe ‘big-dippcr’ 
manner but, like many other contemporarj' entertainments, 
these are the same yet not the same, the same but gone ‘soft 
in the middle’. In the older manner the singing was both 
personal and public or communal. The personal emotions 
were whole-heartedly accepted and also felt to be common to 
all. In the later manners there is a huge, puHic effect and the 
use of echo-chambers makes this more impiessive than the 
effect which can be gained in a large vaiicty-hal]; and there 
is an enforced intimacy like a close-up on an immense screen. 
The smger is reacliing millions but pretends tliat he is reaching 
only ‘you’, and this is a deterioration from the communally- 
fclt personal emotion of the ‘big-dipper’ manner. The would- 
be personal is many times larger than life and has lost its 
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sanction in the group. I think that this may he the equivalent 
in song of the increasing ‘personalization’ in popular news- 
papers. 

hi the root-attitudes themselves there is no marked change. 
There does seem to be a difference in what might be called the 
attitude-to-the-attitudes. The old appeals - to the plain man, 
friendliness, cheerfulness, home, love, and the rest - arc still 
to be found, but now in an increasingly self-conscious form, 
'fhus modified they also are becoming, like the manners of 
singing, ‘soft-in-thc-middle’; they are becoming a romantic 
sentimentality towards the self. My interest lies, therefore, 
less in the assumptions themselves than in the way in which 
the assumptions are now fdt. Again, one can know this fully 
only from hearing the songs sung, since so much depends on 
tone, on emphasis and repetition. But more particular reference 
will be possible here than was possible in the discussion of 
styles of singing. 

The emphasis on the virtues of the ordinary man, as more 
‘real’, more shrewd and honest than others is being developed, 
here as elsewhere, into a form of snobbery. All men are equally 
good, but plain folks are better than others, to adapt a phrase 
of George Orwell’s. The really important thing, it is suggested, 
is to be friendly, to be ‘one of us’. This is neighbourlincss 
spilling over into an undefined weak communalism, acquiring 
its communalism only from a general agreement that all shall 
be proud to be weak together; ‘friendliness’ as of peas finding 
pride in being so like other peas, or of hens talking of the 
‘nice’ spirit of the battery. So one is invited to smg, ‘Come 
in. Neighbour ! ’, or, ‘Ain’t it grand to have good neighbours?’ 
(the old wofd must still be used since it carries valuable over- 
tones). Home therefore becomes more important than ever, 
becomes a soft but back-slapping retreat, with a large mat 
at the door saying a bright ‘welcome’ to all good types. No 
doubt some fenterptising salesman will soon produce a door- 
mat inscribed ‘pals only’ or ‘Cum in, lads and lasses’, since 
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to be a pal seems the only condition of entry to the houses 
celebrated in a hundred songs of this type. 

The logical next stage in this sequence of linked attitudes - 
be ordinary; be ‘pally’; be cheerful, but <ill iifan un-vital 
kind of way - is the provision of cstapc-hatch attitudes for 
the moments when the cold water of life breaks in; when one 
IS in danger of realizing that, in spite of having all the right 
group-tickets, somehow one has not ‘made out’, is less as a 
person than one perhaps ought to be, and is, but now in a 
disturbing sense, little. It may be iuf'vitable and valuable for 
all of us sometimes to fed like this. But if the song-writers arc 
listened to the feeling will not last long, and eventually the 
habit of it may be altogether lost The sedative is provided 
in two connected forms, first, though it may sometimes seem 
as though one is doing nothing with (me’s life, one can at least 
{‘you’re free, aren’t you?') pretend and dream and go on 
making wishes. Second, if one sometimes has the beginnings 
of a feeling of inadequacy, one may stifle it by remembering 
that love conquers and excuses and makes up for all. 

One may doubt whether there is anything worth bothering 
about in the world outside; one may be ‘cagey’ about the 
calls to one kind of belief or another; c^nc may find oneself 
often unable to cope with that outside wc .Id, But there is 
always love, as a warm burrow, as a remove! of worr\"; love 
borne on an ingratiating treacle of melody. ‘Snug as a bug 
in a mg’, people used to say; now die songs speak of ‘little 
nests’, and their tone has enormous undertones of submerged 
self-pity. 

Further, if there are no values outside the pTv*scnt and local, 
if ‘religion is out of date*, then for those whose sense of life 
is essentially personal, love may perhaps be inflated to fill the 
gap, may be not merely linked with religion (as in the older 
songs) but made a substitute for religion. Love can be the end 
of everything, and after the coming-together in love, there 
will be no more than a vague sense of uplift-going-on, of 
dawns perennially rising, of great chords sounding some sort 
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of affirmative gesture towards the universe - as in the classic 
ending on a close-up clinch of the romantic films, the massed 
choir in an ‘O altitudo’, and the ‘1*11 love you for ever’ fi'om 
the hero and' heroine. ‘ For ever’ - against time and worry and 
depression. Love; Love for its own sake, like that of a pair of 
budgerigars in their shiny cage. It is no accident that one of 
the more common metaphors in this type of song is that of 
’love-birds’. Love is eternal, and will outlast not only the 
ordinary accidents of life but the stars themselves. From there 
it is an easy step to the adoption of quasi-rehgious language for 
the praise of human love. 

It is true that this kind of assertion in lovc-poctry has a long 
history - the Elizabetlian sonneteers, for example, employed 
these and many other related conceits. But rcnund«rs of this 
kind do not really help much ; we have to keep out points of 
comparison and development much more close and relevant. 

We saw earlier hpw easy it is in workmg-class singing to 
move, without sense of incongruit)', from domestic love and 
friendship to God’s love and Heaven. So the ground was 
prepared for this extension. But we must realize that there 
is an extension; from home-famiiy-lovc-neighbourliness to 
Our-Fatlicr-in-Heaven, where the values as.sociatcd with 
Our-Fathcr-in-Heaven arc felt to be similar to those of a 
loving home, so that there is no sense of incongruity in passing 
fi'om one to the other; from that to the point at which the 
assumption is that love has replaced religion, that, in particu- 
lar, the ‘we two only’ or ‘just the two of us’ idea of love can 
be given all the trappings of religious feeling - for itself and 
in itself; there is nothing outside. Then follow quickly all the 
celestial choirs roaring out against a hoUow background 
suggestive of infinite height and space; the melodies inflated 
into die vaguely Handelian by massed strings, bells cliiniing 
in the background, and the voice of the soloist riding a well- 
defined beam in the accepted style. For the love-song sung in 
the religious \nanner the two main styles seem to be the 
‘elevated celestial ' or ' Sweetheart of the Universe’ for women, 
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which suggests an angelic but yet intensely feminine spirit: 
and for men what might be called the * strangdato a peculiarly 
thick form of singing from far back in the throat, suggesting 
a strong, almost muscle-bound or passion-ljouncJ man, tight- 
gripped by a near-divuie emotion. 

Since die last war there has been a revival of wliat might 
sc('m at nrst glance cxplicitl) religious songs But these do not 
uidicatc a withdrawal from the extreme position described in 
the preceding paragraph, where religion had been replaced 
by a love-affair. They arc a fiiiihcr extension of that toaidency. 
In the whole manner of their presentation it is clear tliat God 
has come in again as a partner m the biggest love-affair of all. 
These songs are therefore even further in spirit from those 
earlier songs, in w'hich to sing about rcliguni was to cxprCwSS a 
sense of the values of home and nciglibourlmess. They arc 
disguised love-songs, lovc-songs enjoying a special 'uplift’ 
from the assumption of a close ‘nesting’ or ‘love-bird’ 
relationship t(3 God. 

If all tins were a close guide to the way working-class 
people, and others, actually live and respond today, then 
matters would have reached a depre. ang st ite. T he tendencies 
arc regrettable and will no doubt increasmgly make their 
effect. But people do not have to sing or listf'*. to these songs, 
and many do not: and those who do, often make the songs 
better than they really arc. The situation of popular song helps 
to illuminate tliat of the more advanced modern publication. 
It prompts a further reminder that, though the publications 
reach more people more consistently than do the songs, people 
often read them in their own way. So that ev :n there tliey are 
less affected than the extent of their purchases would seem to 
mdicate. 


D. The Results 

How may one summarize the probable effeclss of the more 
widely read publications, the popular daily and Sunday 
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papers^ and the cheap magazines? Arc there likely to be any 
pervasive results from a constant and largely unrelieved diet 
of this kind of reading? 

There may* be, ftrst, a disconnecting effect m reading-matter 
which is almost entirely sensational and fantasy-producing, no 
matter how trivial its sensations may often be, reading cut off 
from any serious suggestion of responsibility and commiuiient. 
On the evidence of the developments discussed above, sensa- 
tion and fantasy are increasing their hold, but in thin and 
debilitated forms. Compare the old broatl-shccts on executions 
or even the Polite New^; these new things arc smarter, less 
immediately shocking, but at bottom no less indefatigably 
wedded to the same appeals. Scnsarionahsm has learned to 
wear a white collar, and is full of persuasive and smq^th sotial 
‘ploys*; u has all ‘gone to the head*, and is as much svithout a 
belly-laugh as it is without bowels of compassion, d here are 
recurrent cries against our ‘sex-sodden papers*; they attribute 
more life to these papers than the) have. ‘Sodden' suggests 
some weight, some body; but the.st‘ have m>t bod\ enough to 
be sodden in anything Hvery thing has gc’jrie vicaiious; this is 
puft-pasiry liteiaturc, with nothing msidc the pastry, the 
ceaseless exploitation csf a hollow brightness. Nothing can be 
delivered straight, not even the weather forecast; 'It will 
rain' has to be ‘You'll need a mac, today, chum*. Even the 
sensationalism is often only apparent. I’hus a headline such as 
that given earlier (and it is typical of many), ‘Thousands of 
men fight for one woman*, proves to be simply a note about 
the swarming of bees. This kind of ihiiig is ‘What the iJutlcr 
Saw* with no cards in the machine; but the sales-talk is 
wonderful: 

. For our sense of wonder is not aroused by enormous, sensational 
things - though that is whar a duIJcd sensibility requires to provoke 
it to a sort of ersatz experience of wonder. 

Examine a ‘group of modem pin-ups: at first dicy look 

extremely suggestive and in some ways they arc. And yet they 
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are strangely ersatz, the sex has been machined out of them; at 
least, all has gone except a strange kind of sex. They inhabit 
regions so stylized, so pasteurized, that the real physical quality 
has left them. But they have an unreal anc^ remote perfection 
111 their own kind of ‘sexiness’. Everything has been stripped 
to a limited range of visual suggestions - can one iniagmc a 
musky body-sinclJ, un-artificially disordered hair, an uneven 
texture to the skin, hair on the arms and legs, beads of per- 
spiration on the uppcr-lip, on one of these neatly-packaged 
creatures? Put them alongside a Degas dancer and the unreality 
comes out strikingly. Are such things likely to mcrcase sexual 
immorality among young people? 1 find it hard to imagine 
much connexion between them and heterosexual activity. 
They may encourage masturbation: in their symbolic way 
they may promote that kind of sealed-ofi sexual response. 

1 he same ersatz quality is often apparent in that ‘large out- 
spokenness’ of which the popular Press is so proud. Much of 
11 is a son of shadow-boxing and stylish pimch-pullmg, a 
harmless musclc-llcxing under arc lights. Now and again there 
is a genuine attack, but usually on something small and safe. 
More often the enemies arc cithci .iicn of straw, bogus Aunt 
Sallies such as ‘conventional people’; or if the attacks arc on 
real people - as on an Archbishop, to praise h / implication the 
unliypocritical ‘little man’ - tlicy usually piove on examina* 
tion to be a few safe feints. There arc a few exceptions, but 
m general these papers neither shock with their ‘shocking* 
revelations, nor hurt with their ‘straight attacks’. 

The objection to simplification and ‘fragmentation’ rests on 
somewhat similar grounds. Such an olyccti ')n is not based on 
an unspoken regret that, though we are now a literate people, 
not everyone reads, say, T. S. Eliot. The objection that can be 
made is much narrower and more specific. After all, there 
might reasonably have been an improvement in the general 
standard of reading, in its quality, over the last fifty years; a 
great deal has been done to try to ensure i%. And certain 
developments do suggest that such an improvement has taken 
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place. But when we look at the increase, proportionately, in 
the hold which the simplified and fragmentary publications 
have come to exercise during the same period, and at their 
&ilure to be one '^bit better than ihe publications of half a 
century ago, it becomes very doubtful whether we can claim 
that there has been any general improvement m the quality of 
reading. It seems, rather, as though a very large number of 
people arc being held down at an appallingly low level in their 
reading. By now the massive publications provide worse fare 
than almost any individual reader requires ; but that is accord- 
ing to their nature, as mass-publications. The stores which seek 
small profits and quick returns obtain their huge clientele 
by producing, for example, shirts more cheaply than anyone 
else; but they restrict the number of styles to thgse most 
popular : if we like tho.se styles, we may well buy from them 
a shirt in other ways good. The massive popular Press mast 
restrict itself to the appeals and attitudes which are most 
popular; and in these much less tangible matters there arc not 
the compensations of shirt-buymg. We come together in 
our self-indulgences; and smcc here the norms arc hard to 
discover and hold, we do not alw'ays recognize them as 
indulgences. 

Thus few people have more than one speed in reading. 
There is a more than adequate supply of material designed to 
be read at top speed, and that speed is useless for most worth- 
while reading. Equally, the crude high-lighting of, for instance, 
character-description in popular fiction makes readers less 
likely to be willing to tolerate die qualifications, the apparent 
uncertainty of oudme, the nuances, the lack of bold and simple 
strokes, which any character-analysis of subdety involves. 
This is not tq regret that they are unwilling to tease out the 
situation of Strether in Henry James’s The Ambassador; the 
‘ordinary’ is complex too; there are no simple people. Short- 
winded sentences, with scarcely a subordinate clause in 
quahfication, the epithets fiat and tagging dumbly each to its 
noun; the lack of any texture or sense of depth: to use writing 
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like diis to describe character is like building a house from 
spent matchsticks. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to quote an actual example 
from a modern popular publication, but they fnay be very 
easily found. They will usually prove to be in some ways 
more skilfully written than most of the stories in the old-style 
magazines, and often to have more life, or more of a callow 
kind of life. Some of the objections to them would apply also 
to the stories in the old-stylf' publications. But this newer 
writing has often a cheap gum-chewing pert glibness and a 
streamlining which mark it at once as mid-twenticth-century 
popular writing. To me, its worst feature is die brash con- 
fidence with which it presents, and assumes as universally 
valid, an outlook such as 1 have just described. This is roughly 
the manner of writing: 

There were only two of us fi oin Longton's Mill at the Kosy Holiday 
Kaijip - unless you count M.ibel Arkwiight But we don’t, usually. 
Apart from poor old Mabel’s spotty face, there’s her owlishness - 
always got her head in some book and peering like mad. 

Anyw'ay, June and I knew we wer* in for a smashing time the 
nifiineiit wc set eyes on the place . . . three dancc-halls, two sun-bathing 
parades, lots of nnlk bars - just the job ! 

And then, sure enougli, up rolled a real eyeful ! ( Jnc great big hunk 
of luscious manhood! Marlon Brando and Huinpu. Bogart in one. 

So wc were all set for a real good lime - when along comes this 
Dc»rothy Temple. Ginger haii she called auburn, and a soft sort of ‘let 
me be the pretty soothing wife’ look. 

So we knew it was going to be a fight to the finish . . . 

. . . Was her face red? That fixed her alright. Last we saw of her she 
was off for a good walk, with Mabel and a book. 

Pardon me? Oh, - what happened to Marlon-Brando-and-Humph.- 
Bogart? Well, excuse me just now. . . . 

The quotation from East Lynne which follows is in certain ‘ 
ways less alive than much of this modem writing; it relies 
too easily on a sort of oratory. But the particufiuc comparison 
I am anxious to make is between what I can risk 
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of sounding portentous - the moral tone, the differences in 
the approach to life and to relationships which lie between 
each passage: 

Tears were streaming down the face of Mrs Hare. It was a bright 
txiommg aftei the snowstoini, so bright that the sky was blue and tlic 
sun was shining, but the snow lay deeply upon the ground. Mrs Hare 
sat in her chair, enjoying the brightness, and Mr Carlyle stood near her. 
The tears ofjoy and of grief mingled : of grief at hearing that she should 
at last have to part with Barbara; ofjoy that she was going to one so 
entirely worthy of her as was Mr Carlyle. 

‘Archibald, she has had .a happy home here: You will render yours 
as much so?’ ‘To the very utmost of my power.’ ‘You will ever be 
kind to her, ever cherish her?* ‘With my whole heart and strength. 
Dear Mrs Hare, I thought you knew me too well to doub^mc.’ 

‘Doubt you ! I do not doubt you: I trust you implicitly, Archibald. 
Had the whole world laid dicmsclvcs at Barbara s feet, I should have 
prayed that she might choose you.’ 

As evidence of the richness of texture which a very good 
writer will give to an apparently simple description of charac- 
ter, here is George Eliot describing a Church of England vill- 
age parson, one of a type with which she had little sympathy: 

On the other hand, I must plead, for I have an affectionate partiality 
towards the Rector’s memory, that he was not vmdictivc - and some 
philanthropists have been so : that he was not intolerant - and there is a 
rumour that some zealous theologians have not been altogether free 
from the blemish ; that aldiough he would probably liavc declined to 
give his body to be burned in any public cause, and was far from be- 
stowing all his goods to feed the poor, he had that charity which has 
sometimes been lacking to very illustrious virtue - he was tender to 
other men’s failings, and unwilling to impute evil. He was one of those 
men, and they arc not die commonest, of whom we can know the 
best only by following them away from the market-place, entering 
with them into their own homes, hearing die voice with which they 
speak to the young and aged about their own hearth-stone, and 
witnessing their dioughtful care for the everyday wants of everyday 
companions, w&o take all their kindness as a matter of course, and not 
as a subject for panegyric. 
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We read, with the new material, by reaching a region where 
nothing real ever happens, a twilight of half-responses auto- 
matically given. ‘Meaningless and niggling* curiosity is more 
and more appealed to. But less and less is ^herc a sense of the 
tibre of life. And this, for the readers, is perhaps the worst 
cfi'cct of all. It is not possible that people could positively, 
could actively enjoy this; there is nothing foi them to be 
engaged with, to be positively reacting to. Since nothing is 
demanded of the reader, nothmg can be given by the reader. 
We arc in a pallid half-light oi the emotions where nothing 
shocks or stardcs or sets on edge, and nothing challenges, or 
gives joy or evokes sorrow; neither splendour nor misery: 
only die constant trickle of tinned milk-and-water which 
staves off the pangs of a positive hmigcr and denies the sads- 
factions of a solidly-filling meal. 

As I have indicated, this is an almost entirely unrelieved diet 
for a great number of people; they see practically no other 
reading. The nuss-pubhcations must try to ensure that dicir 
customers want no other reading, must constantly try to 
tighten their grip, or their great structures w'ould be in danger 
of collapsing. Popular reading is iiow highly centralized; a 
very large body of people choose between only a small number 
of publications. This is a very small and crowded country; 
today almost everyone can be supplied at almo^i the same time 
with the same object. The price paid for this in popular reading 
is that a small group of imaginatively narrow and lamed 
publications arc able to impose a considerable uniformity. 
These publications must aim to hold their readers at a level 
of passive acceptance, at which they never really ask a questioUp 
but happily take what is provided and diink of no change. 
There must be no significant disturbing of ^ assumptions* 
nothing more than a light titillation. The popular Press, for 
all its purported ‘progressiveness’ and ‘independence , is one 
of the greatest conserving forces in public life today : its nature 
requires it to promote both conservatism and conformity. 

That these things have not so far had a more obviously 
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harmful effect on the quality of people’s lives is due to that 
capacity - one of the chief rcfrauis of this essay - to live easily 
in compartments, to separate the life of home from the life 
outside, ‘real#’ life/rom tlic life of entertainment. Workmg- 
class people have traditionally, or at least for several genera- 
tions, regarded art as escape, as something enjoyed but not 
assumed to have much coiuicxion with the matter of daily 
life. Art is marginal, ‘fun’: ‘It teks y’niind things’; ‘It teks 
ycr out of y’self’; ‘It nicks a break, and a bit of a change’ (the 
italics arc mine). Whilst they arc enjoying it, people may 
submit themselves, may identify themselves; but at the back 
of their minds they know it is not ‘real’; ‘real’ life goes on 
elsewhere. Art may ‘tek yer out of ycrsclf’; but the form of 
that phrase indicat^’s that there is, inside, a ‘rerJ’ you fey: which 
is not expected to speak; except to reflect, by conventional 
means, certain agreed assumptions. Art is for you to use. 
Hence the very common habit among women of testing a 
novelette by looking at the opening page to make sure it 
gets off to a good start with plenty of dialogue, and then 
looking at the final page to make sure it ends happily; they do 
not read to be disturbed or left with questions hanging. 

Yet even this explanation makes the happy ending appear 
too much of an indulgence. For working-class people the 
happy ending, as I tried to show earlier, is often a happy end- 
ing in the kind of life they have around them, in home and 
family; but in that life when things have ‘worked out’, when 
the clouds have blown away. They know life is not really 
like that; they do not expect life ever to be like that in some 
hazy future. But they say it is ‘nice to think of’ a life like that; 
and this attitude seems to me near at times to being a kind of 
vision, a glimpse of another order. 

It is commonly assumed, therefore, that working-class 
people arc more deeply affected by their reading than they are: 
that, for instance, they uncritically adopt Christian names 
from their novelettes or films. It is true that if a name is not 
too outlandish it may find a foothold. Then the force of 
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conformity, rather than the power of the novelette in which 
it appears, may help it to acquire great popularity very 
quickly. The Registrar of Tottenham has reported that at one 
time one girl baby m five was called ‘Dpreciw. But most 
working-class wives, though they may read story after story 
in the magazines, will laugh at the odd neighbour who is so 
affected by them as to call hei child ‘Dawn' 01 ‘April*. In 
large part they laugh because she has carried the stones into 
real life, and that is a little comic, or even slightly simple. 

This general attitude, m cooperation with ‘tolerance’, helps 
to cxplam also why working-class people are unwilling to 
object to even the most extreme developments in their publi- 
cations. A grcy-haircd mother thiinihing through one of the 
more startlingly visual weekly magazme/newspapers may 
seem a bizarre figure, though she is common enough. But, of 
course, she looks only at the parts wdneh interest her: as to 
the pin-ups, well, she ‘tolerates’ them, slie ‘doesn’t mind 
them - they put them in for the lads, y’know*. Similarly, 
people can remain htdc aflcctcd by the more advanced 
approaches of the advertisers; they take diem in an oblique 
way. 

All tills may be a useful sterilizer agamst infection, but can 
be a dangerous one, especially today. In the nc,v atmosphere, 
art is not only a temporary escape, or ‘ fun * ; it is Jso, working- 
class people feel, a commercial racket, a money-making game 
at bottom. It becomes harder than ever even to conceive that 
a writer may work, not for money, but for much less calcu- 
lating reasons. ‘A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit,’ said Milton. If the work of a ^^ood contem- 
porary writer is brought to the notice of most adiilts, they will 
not only find it difficult to follow his approach to life, but 
will readily and finnly assume that he is, like the rest, though 
in some strange and unamusing way they have not quite 
got the hang of, ‘on the make’, ‘just writing for the 
money’. 

The mass of talented commercial writers ensures that most 
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people are kept at a level in reading at which they can respond 
only to the crudely imprecise, the expected, the primary, the 
highly coloured; and towards that, as towards almost all art, 
most people have; a cheerful cynicism. They read nothing but 
the most popular writing; why should they, if writing is 
what they take it to be? Why should they work on their 
reading? All the family read one of the modern weekly 
magazine/newspapers (and probably insist that they ‘onl) take 
it for the jokes’); father has an older kind of family magazine; 
mother has one of the older women’s magazines and one of 
the new glossy ones; the daughter has yet another glossy 
magazine; the boys look at a popular paper each day, at a 
gangster paper-back each w’cek, and at the two or three 
Sunday papers which all the family sec Purclv on this^videiicc, 
the situation looks dreadful: sensation, iragmentation, over- 
simplification, umcality; ‘never a real or a good thing read’, 
to paraphrase 1). Hv Lawrence. The surprising thing is how 
much family life goes on its own way, how little it is so far 
affected in its rhythms and values by the endless ram of 
confctti-litcraturc now falling upon it. 

Yet it all has the effect of increasing that division of the world 
in two which I have already stressed. People know they arc 
*being got at’, but limit the results upon themselves by 
relegating most of the persuasions to the world of ‘Them’. 
‘Oh, They’ll put anything [or ‘say anything'] in the papers 
nowadays,’ they remark; or ‘Still, it’s only a book’. They 
buy the papers by the million, and the editors, at election 
time, try to persuade them to vote as the papers w'ould like. 
The customers, unless they take one of the more narrowly- 
committed popular papers, vote with little reference to the 
persuasions jof die papers, but bear them no ill-^vill and 
continue to buy them. They assume that a great deal they read 
in the papers is phoney, that ‘it’s your money - or your vote - 
that they’re after’. They find the papers easy to read, and 
amusing for those thmgs they arc prepared to give attention 
to. They know the newspaper-firms are ‘not in it for die good 
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their ’ealth’, but, ‘good luck to ’em': meanwhile, the 
readers get the amusement they want. 

To recall finally die main arguments of this ^nd the pre- 
ceding chapter, since one largely illustrates the other. The 
process of soltcning-up by the most general appeals continues 
and widens ' the new manners uiclude a variety of ‘democratic* 
tones of voice and are decided by the urge for gaiety and 
slickncss at all costs; the mam assuin]>n('»ns are ovcr-wccning 
cgalitaiianism, freedom, tolerance, progress, hedonism, and 
die cult of )outli. Liberty equals licence to provide what will 
best increase sales; u>Icrance is equated with the lack of any 
standards cither than those winch arc so trite and vague as to 
be almost wholly inrantatory and of lit^h practnal use; any 
defence' of any value is an insiaiice of auihontariatiisni and 
Inpocrisy. 

Examples can be found in any of the more popular daily 
newspapcis; this fictitious article is taitlihil to the general 
substance and spirit of diem all, 

n UFA rs MF 

I ft re wc go again, dm ms! 

\Vli(’» is It [Ins 

Only the <^o-ycar-old bachelor Arrhprt'latc of Pcvityholotb (side- 
photograph of the Ardiprclate m Ins gaiters, caught in an unguarded 
inonienr, so that he looks remnk ably like a variety comedian’s version 
of a bumbluig bishop). 

He was talking the other day 10 th<' League of Christian Women 
(average age 62) about thf way spend ouk spare TiME. 

Well /.well... 

Do you like a spot of TV after a hard day’s work? 

, . . You shouldn’t — not according to the bachelqr Archprclatc. 

. . . ‘Too many people’, he said, ‘take 'ill their recreations pas- 
sively nowadays. This can do them no good.’ 

Do you like a mild flutcei on the pools every week? 

. . . Sorry, pal, you shouldn’t - not accordmg toifhe 6o-year-old 
Ardiprclate. 
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• • • *It may be/ he said, *that we should think mudi more about 
the freedom we allow to such organizations in our national life/ 

BLIMEY, THAT SURE IS FIGHTING TALK 

Who wotfid haxe thought that a Christian leader in 1956 could 
forget the first essentials of democracy? 

We may be a bit simple, but we always understood that Chnstian 
leaders should mspire us with the virtue of tolerance. 

Perhaps we got it wrong, because we also thought that Chnstian 
leaders were on the side of freedom and equality. 

But maybe these ideas arc only alright for the Archprelate and his 
pals. 

Anyway, I hope that someone m the poor old worrited League of 
Christian Women got up and reminded him of those ideas. 

. . . and that someone whispered a short word or two about the 
dangers of pr action - and of humbug - and of iitpociusy - 
and of smugness, for our Chnstian leaders. 

. . . and that someone else suggested that the Archprelate could do 
witli meeting orJinary folk a bit more and witli getting a better under- 
standing of their, smse. 

If they didn’t - 


IT BFATS ME 

Wc all need to remember, every day and more and more, 
that in the last resort there is no such person as ‘ die common 
man\ If we do not, wc may in the end have allowed individual 
decision to slip away m our dutiful democratic identification 
of ourselves with a hypothetical figure whose main value is 
to those who will mislead us We need to hold fast to the basic 
facts about the nature of popular publications - that they arc 
now the products of large-scale commercial organizations, 
that they belong not to the history of die Press properly 
speaking, nor to affairs, nor to politics, but to entertainment; 
that their hwdling of 'opinion’ is a largely irrational manipu- 
lation for the purposes of entertainment, that when one of 
these papers says, 'We give the facts . . . astounding . . . this 
is not so mudi a statement of their attitude as an entertainer’s 
patter, of the same order as, 'There’s nothing up my sleeve/ 
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Writing in the latter part of the last century, William Morris 
regretted the lack of a popular art and looked forward to its 
revival: 

Popular art has no chance of a hcaldiy life or, indc<'d#of a life at all, 
ul! we are on the way to fill up tins tcnible gap between riches and 
poverty. 

If that gap were closed there might be an end, he continued, 
to: 

th.it fatal division of men into the cultivated and degraded classes which 
competuive ccmirnercc has bred and f(»sters 

The gap between riches and poverty has not been closed to 
an extent or in a manner which wmild have satisfied Morris, 
lint much has been done to narrow the gap; the activities of 
competuive commerce ran do nuu'h less tb;ui formerly to 
k(cp It open. Has the gap between the ‘cultivated’ and tlie 
‘degraded’ classes lessened? Arc we even a little nearer a pop- 
ular ait of the kind William Morns would have recognized? 

Wc are moving towards 3 mass-art; iiullions each week 
and each day see the same papicr and see fen/ other publications. 
To bci'omc a mass-art it h.is to grip and hold down the level 
of taste, and is doing so with gicat effectiveness. Competitive 
commerce has changed horses and rides now as the champion 
of those hitherto ‘degraded’ classes, because now tho.se classes, 
if all their contributory sixpences arc added together, are 
worth riding for. And the new champions of the working- 
classes must keep them together, united at the level of their 
more indulgent instincts. Inhibited now from ensuring the 
‘degredation’ of the masses economically, the luclcal processes 
of competitive commerce, favoured from without by the 
whole climate of the time and from within assisted by the 
lack of direction, the doubts and uncertainty* before their 
freedom of working-people themselves (and maintained as 
much by ex-working-class writers as by others), are ensuring 
that working-people arc culturally robbed. Sipce these pro- 
cesses can never rest, the holding down, the constant pressure 
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not to look outwards and upwards, becomes a positive thing, 
becomes anew and stronger form of subjection; this subjection 
promises to be stronger than the old because the chains of 
cultural subordination arc both easier to wear and harder to 
strike away thad' those of economic subordination.* We are 
betrayed by what is false within’, by our common weak- 
nesses and by the ability of these popular journals to have 
diings both ways, to express our habitual moral assumptions 
but in such a way that they weaken the moral code tliey evoke; 
to say the right things for the wrong reasons. 

I have spoken chiefly about developments in those popular 
publications which make a special appeal to working-class 
readers. It is worth remarking, for emphasis, that the trend is 
clear not only in tlie more advanced modern publications but 
in some of tliose - newspapers, in particular - which began by 
trying to be serious as well as popiJar, and arc still not wholly 
committed to tlic new styles. The accounts, by some of die 
journalists who have worked on these papers, of die constant 
pressure to be ‘bright’ at the expense of the more sober 
qualities, merely confirm what observation over the years 
suggests. 

More important, the general argument applies just as 
strongly, though the historical background is somewhat 
different, to publications which aim to attract the large body 
of lower middle- to middle-class readers. Working-class and 
middle-class people often share the same publications; and 
class-divisions become less clear as circulations increase. And 
diose popular papers - as distinct firom what arc usually know n 
as die ‘quality’ papers - which do aim more specifically at a 
middle-class audience are affected by sinoilar cultural trends 
to those affecting the popular papers aimed chiefly at working- 
people. The popular middle-class papers arc as trivial and as 
trivializing as those for the working-classes. For myself 1 find 
the dailies aimed particularly at middle-class people more 
unpleasant uan those for working-class people. They tend 
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to have an intellectual smugness, a spiritual chauvinism and 
snobbery, and a cocktail-party polisli which makes their 
atmosphere quite pecuharly stiflmg. 



CHAPTER 8 

THE NEWER MASS ART: SEX 
FN SHINY PACKETS 


A. Tile Juke-Box Boys 

This regular, increasing, and almost entirely unvaried diet of 
sensation without conmntment is surely likely to help render 
its consumers less capable of respondmg openly and responsibly 
to life, is likely to induce an underlying sense of purposelessness 
in existence outside the limited range of a few immediate 
appetites. Souls which may liave had little opportuiuty to open 
will be kept hard-gripped, turned in upon themselves, looking 
out ‘with odd dark eyes like windows’ upon a world which 
is largely a phantasmagoria of passing shows and vicarious 
stimulations. That'diis is not today the position of many 
working-class people is due mainly to the capacity of the human 
spirit to resist ; to resist from a sense, even though it is nor usually 
defined, that there are other tilings which matter and which are 
to be obeyed. 

But it may be useful to look now at some of those points in 
English life at which the cultural process described in the last 
two chapters is having its strongest effect. We should see there 
the condition which might already have been reached were it 
not for the resistances I have repeatedly stressed. One such 
illustration is to be found in the reading of young men on 
National Service. For two years many of them are, on the 
whole, bored; they arc marking time until they go back to 
their jobs; they arc adolescent and have money to spare. They 
are cut off from the unconsciously felt but important steadying 
dfect of home, of the web of family relationships ; perhaps also 
from the sense, at their place of work, of being part of an 
organization which has a tradition in its own kind of skill. They 
are as a result open to the effects of the reading, both frag- 
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mcntary and sensational, so freely provided for them. The only 
bound books read by a great many, my own experience 
strongly suggests, are hkcly to be those written by the most 
popular crime novelists. Otherwise, they read comjes, gangster 
novelettes, science and crime magazines/ the ncwer-style 
magazines or inagazinc/ncwspapcrs, and the picture-dailies. 
Luckily, National Service lasts only two years; after that, they 
go home and back to work, still readers of these publications, 
but soon also men with commitmctits, with more detnands on 
their time and money, probably with a goi'^d chance of picking 
up older, neighbourhood rhythms, with a good chance of 
escaping from the worst effects of what can be a glassily 
heruiapliroditc existence (‘life like 3 })criijanciit wank [niastur- 
banon) inside you,’ as a soldier once clescribcd it to me), and 
one not connected to any meaningful sense of personal aim. I 
know there arc exceptions and that much is being done to 
improve matters; but, given the background described 111 the 
j>rcccdiug chapters, tins is for many thv' prt‘dominant atmos- 
phere during the period of National Service. 

Perhaps even more symptomatic of the gcncial trend is the 
leading of juke-box boys, of (hose who spend their evening 
listening in harshly lighted milk-bars to the ‘i.»ckelodeoiis . 
There are, of course, others who read the books and magazines 
now to be discussed - some married men and women, perhaps 
in particular diose w’ho are finding married life a somewhat 
jaded affair, ‘dirty old men’, some schoolchildren - but one 
niay reasonably take those wdio, night after night, visit these 
bars as typical or characteristic readers of these niC't developed 
ncw-stylc popular journals. 

Like the cafes I described in an earlier chapter, the milk-bars 
indicate at once, in the nastiness of their modcrhisdc knick- 
knacks, their glaring sho'^vincss, an aesthetic breakdown so 
complete that, in comparison with them, the layout of the 
living-rooms in some of the poor homes fro]jn which the 
customers come seems to speak of a tradition balanced and 
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civilized as an eighteenth-century town house. I am not think- 
ing of those milk-bars which are really quick-service ca&s 
where one may have a meal more quickly than in a ca£6 with 
table-scrvicy. I have in mind rather the kind of milk-bar - there 
is one in almost every northern town with mote than, say, 
£fteen thousand inhabitants - which has become the regular 
evening rendezvous of some of the yomig men. Girls go to 
some, but most of die customers are boys aged between fifteen 
and twenty, with drape-suits, picture ties, and an American 
slouch. Most of them cannot afford a succession of milk-shakes, 
and make cups of tea serve for an hour or two whilst - and tliis 
is their main reason for coming - they put copper after copper 
into the mechanical record-player. About a dozen records arc 
available at any time; a numbered button is pressed Jbr the one 
wanted, which is selected from a key to titles. The records seem 
to be changed about once a fortnight by the hiring firm; almost 
all are American ; almost all arc ‘ vocals ’ and the styles of singing 
much advanced be^’ond what is normally heard on the Light 
Programme of the B.B.C. Some of the tiuics arc catchy; all 
have been doctored for presentation so that they have the kind 
of beat which is currently popular; much use is made of the 
‘hollow-cosmos’ effect which echo-chamber recording gives. 
They are delivered with great precision and competence, and 
the ‘nickelodeon’ is allowed to blare out so that the noise 
would be sufficient to fill a good-sized ballroom, rather than a 
converted sliop in the main street. The young men waggle one 
shoulder or stare, as desperately as Humphrey Bogart, across 
the tubular chairs. 

Compared even with the pub around the comer, this is all a 
peculiarly thin and pallid form of dissipation, a sort of spiritual 
dry-rot amid the odour of boiled milk. Many of the customers - 
their clothes, their hair-styles, their &cial expressions all 
indicate - are living to a large extent in a myth-world com- 
pounded of a few simple elements which they take to be those 
of Americandife. 

They form a depressing group and one by no means tyjdcal of 
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working-class people; perhaps most of them are rather less 
intelligent than the average, and are therefore even more 
exposed than others to the debihtating mass-trends of the 
day. They have no aim, no ambition, no protection, no belief. 
They are the modem equivalents of Samuel Butler’s mid-nine- 
teeiith-ccntury ploughboys, and in as unhappy a position as 
theirs: 

The row of stolid, dull, vacant plough-boys, ungainly in build, 
uncomely m face, lifeless, apathenc, a race a good deal more like tlic 
prc- Revolution French peasant as described by Carlyle than is pleasant 
to reflect upon - a race now siippLmtcd . . . 

For some of them even the rough scx-life of many of their 
contemporaries is not yet possible; it requires more nianagc- 
meut of their own personalities and more meeting with otlier 
personalities than they can compass. 

From their education at school they have taken little which 
connects with the realities of life as they experience it after 
fifteen. Most of them have jobs winch require no personal out- 
going, which arc not intrmsically interesting, which encourage 
no sense of personal value, of being a maker. The job is to be 
done day by day, and after tiiat the rest is amusement, is 
pleasure; tliere is time to spare and some money in the pocket. 
They are ground between the millstones of technocracy and 
democracy; society gives them an almost limitless freedom of 
tile sensations, but makes few demands on them - the use of 
their hands and of a fraction of their brains for forty hours a 
iveek. For the rest they are open to the entertainers and their 
efficient mass-equipment. The youth clubs, the ) ^ung people s 
institutes, the sports clubs, cannot attract them as they attract 
many in their generation; and the commercial j>eople ensurCt 
by the inevitable processes of development in conunerdial 
entertainment, that their peculiar grip is retained and strength- 
ened. The responsibilities of marriage may gradually change 
them. Meanwhile, they have no rcsponsibilitie% and little sense): 
of responsibilities, to themselves or to others* They arc in one 
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dreadful sense the new workers; if, by extrapolation simply 
fi:om a reading of newer working-class entertainment litera- 
ture, one were to attempt to imagine the ideal readers for that 
literature, these w(>uld be the people. It is true, as I have said, 
diat they arc not typical. But these are the figures some im- 
portant contemporary forces are tendmg to create, the 
directionless and tamed belcts of a machine-minding class. If 
they seem to consist so far chiefly of those of poorer intelligence 
or from homes subject to special strains, that is piobably due 
to the strength of a moral fibre which most cultural providers 
for working-class people are helping to de-nature. The 
hedonistic but passive barbarian who rides in a fifty-horse- 
power bus for threepence, to see a five-million-dollar film for 
one-and-cightpcncc, is not simply a social oddity •,^hc is a 
portent. 


B. The * Spicy’ Magazines 

What arc such men likely to read, apart from picture-d.iilics, 
the more sensational Simday paper, and newspapers/maga- 
irines? The public library" has no appeal, nor even perliaps those 
stationers’ fourpenny libraric-s whose main function is to hold 
a large stock of the kinds of fiction - ‘Crime’ or ‘Tec’ or 
‘Mystery’, ‘Westerns’, and ‘Romance’ or ‘Love’, as the 
shelves arc usually headed - of which the public hbraries never 
have enough copies. One needs to look rather at those ‘maga- 
zine shops’ of which there is always one in every large 
working-class shoppmg-area. Their wmdow-space is littered 
and over-hung with paper-backs in varying stages of dis- 
integration, since they operate a system of exchanges - an 
expensive one, usually, since paper-backs originally costing 
two shillings change hands at sixpence a time. Here, too, there 
is a rough division of material into three themes - Crime, 
Science Fiction, and Sex novelettes. 

I noted fir ona one window on one day the following charao 
teristics of the main groups; the magazines were not displayed 
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in their sections, of course, but in the usual profuse disorder: 

A. Crime. The prevailing note here, since most are from 
America and have been published since the American outcry 
against magazines which seemed to glorify crime, is rhai- 
‘ Crime Doesn’t Pay’. They are likely to ha^c sub-titles such as, 
‘Published in the cause of the Reduction of Crime’. Whatever 
die formal professions, the interest and excitement remain all 
with the gangster, or the detectives are temperamentally 
gangsters who chance to be on the side of the law. Titles run 
on these lines: 


Super Detective 
H.Q. Police Stories 
True Detective 
Crime Unlimited 
Sin.islung Police Stories 


F.B.I. Crime Cases 
Thnllmg Police Cases 
Setiet Detective Stones 
lop-Fliglit Detective Pales 
Candid Camera Detective 


Hot-Spot Polite Tales 


The format is almost always die same ; flat paper, crude print, 
vivid glossy cover: obviously dicre is mucli ‘ghosting’ and 
interchange of material. 

B. Science. Here the titles ring the changes on ‘Science*, 
‘ Space Science ’, and ‘ Spaceways ’, witn adjccu val support from 
‘Startling’, ‘Weird’, ‘Future’, ‘Astounding’, ‘Fantastic’, 
‘Super’, ‘Thrilling’, and ‘Authentic’. 

Again, the same flat paper with glossy covers. This is the sort 
of science fiction which preceded, and presumably goes on 
unaffected by, the elevation of some writing on similar themes 
into a subject for serious discussion in the literary weeklies. 
The manner and situadous are alike extremely limited. In most 
stories there is a nubile girl, dressed in what a co-^ume-designer 
for a second-class touring revue might be expected to consider 
a ‘ futuristic’ outfit. Tliis usually means a very short and pleated 
white skirt, and an abbreviated top incorporating some sort 
of modernistic motif. This is ‘sex stuflf 'with zip-&stencrs 
instead of the old-fashn-ned blouses and skirts; vicarious 
fornication (with no details) on a spaceship njoving betweei:^ 
Mars and Venus. 
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Of the third group, the sex-novelcttes, I shall say more, 
separately. These three groups cover almost the whole non- 
periodical stock of my specimen shop and the others of its 
kind. The oj^ ‘Westerns’ and ‘Boxing’, which would have 
been major groups twenty years ago, exist only on the fnnges 
today. 

These magazines appear to have a particular appeal, I have 
suggested, for adolescents of below the average intelligence and 
for others who, for one reason or other, have not developed or 
do not feci themselves adequate. The advertisements are pre- 
dominantly compensatory. Tliis may be a convenient place at 
which to digress briefly about compensatory advertising of the 
more elementary kind, which constantly appears both in the 
type of magazine now being discussed and m a much wider 
range of periodicals. 

At their simplest such advertisements appeal to a sense of 
physical inferiority, they urge die reader to Icam how to stop 
smoking and so acqnfre a clearer eye and brain, a steadier and 
firmer hand grip; ‘Bel all’, diey urge, ‘Build Your Pliysicjue’, 
‘Why Be Scraggy?’, ‘Glowing Vitality for You’, ‘ They took 
my course ...” says an extremely muscular advcrti.ser, ‘and 
look at the difference in Ttwml You send for details and I’ll 
give You a husky body.’ 

From there it is a short step to the nerve-advertisements, and 
the iiifcriority-coniplex advertisements: 

Do you suffer from nervousness, infcnonty-feeling, lick of con- 
fidence, stammermg, failure of necessary poise, hesitation and 
humility ? - all these indie ate a fundamental maladjustment arising from 
a SUBCONSCIOUS FAILURB OF NERVE-ORIENTA- 
TION. 

Learn to generate POSITIVE instead of NEGATIVE Drives! 
Create for yourself aDOMINANT and ASSERTIVE i<rsonahty ! 

or to some things which seem even more powerful: 

IT SEEMS INCREDIBLE 

How far haw YOU tapped your own immense forces of potentia] 
development? 
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DO YOU WISH TO? [A modernistic drawing is likely to 
appear here of a male figure with rays of vital force streaming Irom 
him.] 

Then free them and control them - from the day you master this 
amazing system. • • 

USE to the full your own ASTONISHING HIDDEN 
DYNAMIC ! This volume can REDIRECT YOUR LIFE. 

Often the same organization makes both the basic appeals 
(are you simply nerve-ridden^) and those more positive, where 
the sense of inadequacy is not so strongly stressed, but still it is 
assumed that you would like to win more friends and influence 
more people. You may discover how to do so by paying, say, 
£2 for a book on ‘The secret of successful pcrsonahty-sclling*. 
New ones, making even bigger and better claims and with yet 
more dynamic titles and similarly large prices, come out at 
frequent intervals: 

Is Life giving YOU the rewards you want and deserve? Do you 
want ro go on living fruitlessly and purposelessly , . . by 

timidity and fear? 

If not, here is the solution you seek 

From it you will win money, power, fame, and the esteem 
yiuir acquaintance [a strange echo ol the close of Freud s rwenty-thir 
Introductory Lecture, on the artist as a self-rewarding phantast - I^ 
has won “ through this phantasy - what before he co**ld win o y in 
phantasy: honour, power and the love of women.’ Stranger sail, how 
such a would-be resounding final chord sounds a thin egoccnaic echo 
to Bacon on ‘the farthest end of knowledge . for the g ory o c 
Creator, and the rebef of man’s estate ]. 

To return to the magazines themselves : there a:'* i number of 
‘spicy’, ‘off-the-shoulder’ periodicals, or scx-and-bittincss 
'wcekhes and monthlies, whose bark is in an illumiMting way 
much worse than their bite. They can be bought from ^ost 
any newsagent, not onlyfromthc ‘magazine shops , ^d some 
of them have considerable sales. 1 have not been able to find 
figures of their distributions by class, but know cm to e pop- 
ular among working-class and lower middle-c^ young men. 
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They are, first, repositories of jokes, many of them illustrated 
and witli the emphasis on very obvious, limited, and only 
moderately exceptionable sexual innuendoes. Each of them 
usually has a crossword, a page on sport, fortune-tclling-by-the- 
stars, and short-shftrt stories. The stones might be expected, 
from the layout and drawings, to be sexy, but prove to be as 
domestically whimsical as those in a modern 'women’s home 
magazine. The narrator is a young man who is either not long 
married or, to judge from the mildness of his whistles after the 
girls, won’t be long before he settles down with a decent lass. 

Nowadays there is sometimes a film-serial, w'lth decollete 
photographic illustrations. For the rest, there arc a great many 
drawings of various sizes, with jokes underneath. Most of 
these magazines aim to be very smart and modem, although in 
general their layout is hardly slicker than that of some family 
magazines. They establish their claim to modernity and 
sophistication largely by using artists in the newer style. Their 
pages have not, thereffore, the quieter domestic luics of the 
older magazine artists, but rather those of the Englishmen who 
have learned from the Americans, notably from Varga. There 
have to be photographic pin-ups, and in the absence of a 
considerable use of colour photography and some of the more 
expensive devices which help their rivals, most of these 
magazines seem to try to ensure that their photographs shall 
be as daring as possible and that the models really shall appear 
to be coming right out of the page at the reader. 

They arc all consciously sexy-naughty, aware that they are 
being daring, having a bit of a fling, at least in their illustrations. 
But obviously one can feel like that only by assuming the exist- 
ence of values which one is flouting. There is little that is mgr own 
or overheated about these magazines; they belong to the same 
world as the 6lder women’s magazines, after all. The strongest 
objection is not to thdr sexmess but, as so often with the 
newer kinds of magazme, to their triviality: they get the 
thrill of naug^tmess so easily and on such shght and spurious 
evidence. 
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There exists a number of more narrowly working-dass 
magazines which, partly because of their local and specific 
character, differ strikingly from the group I have just described. 
None of them seem to have long hves, but new inapayinp< in 
the same tradition appear almost as soon as p*olice action has led 
to the closing of their predecessors. Usually, they appear- 
monthly and sell for sixpence. I shall describe the character of 
some which circulate mainly m the north, but there are local 
inagazuies of a similar type in die soudi. The more successful 
northern magazines may be bought, to my knowledge, from 
Manchester to Hull and from Middlesbrough to Nottingham. 
At least one reached a sale of more than one hundred thousand 
copies of each issue, which suggests a readership of not less than 
onc-third of a million. This particular magazuK* was certainly 
read predominandy by members of the urban working-classes 
in the north-cast. 


The composiaon of each issue of a magazine of this type is 
very simple. There is usually a small sports item, something on 
films, an odd short-story (meant to look sexy, but really pure 
froth), and a few advertisements (for lucky charms and die 
hke). The rest of the space is generally devoted to jokes, printed 
plain in double columns, and to drawings, either illustrating the 
jokes or m their own right, because they are suggestive. There 
arc not many photographs of models, perhaps - tiiis is a guess - 
because they would be too expensive. Instead, these magazines 
tend to use for their more important illustrations, for those 
which take the place of the photographic pin-ups in the more 
elaborate magazines, drawings which seem to have been 
executed originally in heavily-shaded pcncilL''K and then 
photographed. The final effect is roughly similar to that of the 
usual photographic pin-ups. Photographed drawings have this 
further advantage, I imagine : that the artist, who tisually works 
in the Varga idiom, can let himself go on what he regards as 
suitable parts of the girls’ bodies so as to produce a picture eyen 
more boldly suggestive than the normal photographic pim-up, , 
One such magazine used to make a particular feature of' 
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accentuating the nipples as they protruded underneath a dress* 
Similarly, the breasts can be very boldly shaped and divided. 
In general, these magazines belong to the world of the dirtier 
picture-posjeards; they have a similar vulgarity and a similarly 
circumscribed view of the possible situations for humour - 
backsides, jerries’, knickers, ‘belly buttons’, breasts (and now 
‘falsies*, the most popular new feature in all the sex-joke 
magazines). They may be a little cruder than the postcards. 
When I say this, I am not thinking of such features as the 
outstanding nipples and the implausibly swellmg thighs. The 
crudest elements in all these magazines is usually the drawing 
of the girls’ faces, especially in the larger studies; they arc of a 
quality I have not seen in the postcards. They have a large- 
mouthed and brassy vulgarity of expression. 1 do n^it think I 
am .speaking here of something which a more generous spirit 
would recognize as ‘rough but earthy gusto, the Chaucerian 
touch*. This is a pseudo-sophisticatcd and knowing urban 
coarseness which it would be a romantic folly to mistake for 
anytliing else. These magazines hold their readers, 1 should 
guess, by the peculiar suggestivcncss of their photographed 
drawnigs, and by a certain recognizable quality in the faces 
and properties shown in them. I open one issue at a double- 
page drawing of a girl in shorts, with a hugely plunging neck- 
line to her blouse, club-ndmg on a sports bicycle as so many 
girls from the northern towns do at wx'ck-cnds. She has un- 
mistakably the face of the one in most large groups of working- 
class girls who blatantly ‘knows what it’s for’. In this very 
restricted sense, m a limited realism of expression, these 
magazines belong to the w'orking-classcs in a w^ay that the 
nationally distributed ‘spicy’ magazines - and the popular 
modern magazine/newspapers for that matter - do not. 


C. Sex^tiJ-Violeuce Novels 

I would eniphalize the symbolical fact that we have stopped making fomial 
declarations of love at the very time we have allowed wars to begin without 
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my declarjtioii cither. We are returning to the age of abduction and rape, 
hough iniiiiis the ritual that has surrounded such violence in Polynesia. 

DE KOUCLMONT 

The ‘ blood-and-guts * scx-novclettcs can be bought not only 
from the ‘magazine shops’ but from some railway-bookstalls. 
They arc usually Jn a comer, all together, lying beneath the 
cards of aspirin and the styptic pencils. Thcic arc the dailies and 
vvreklics, the welter of little ‘hobbies’ and Tiandiciafts’ 
magazines, the Penguins and the Pelicans; and then the sex- 
ijovelettcs - they all make a picture of some of the stresses 
inside our culture. The regular presence of die sex-books in- 
dicates, 1 suppose, that laiKvay-rcading can be a rcleasc-valve 
U)i people who would ‘not be seen going into’ one of the 
'iiiagaziiic-shops*, and ^vonld hardly take this kind of book 
into the house, lint boundaries move so quickly that within 
die last five or six years many ordinary static ;ns have begun to 
stock this sort of paper-back; they are ceasing to be even 
siighfly furtive reading, 

Ihese novelettes do not stand alone as social portents. They 
arc one clement, in my view the most striking, in a general 
trend. Related elements art' those* sc x-and -violence serials 
wliicii some of the more sophisticated papers run. Such papers 
began, I think, by selectively serializing the latent marathon 
sex-and-history novels from America. But perhaps the supply 
of dicsc was inadequate, or perhaps they required too much 
editing or were too expensive. Whatever the cause, it was not 
long before serials on die established pattern wxre being spe- 
cially written - as far as possible with one item of sexual excite- 
ment and one suggestive drawing in each instau.ant. If an 
instalment woiJd not easily lend itself to a suitable illustration, 
the herome (so often a twentieth-century Moll Flanders 
trained in bourgeois prcservativc-ediics by the middle-aged 
heroine of a radio soap-opera) could always be shown facing 
the future starkly as she left her bed in the mormng. Again, one 
might trace the development in the detective as a character 
from those in the early Edgar Wallace stories to those in the 
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most popular of the stifF-backed gangster novels today. The 
later detective is often a low-fronted tough, distmguishablc 
from the crooks he opposes chiefly in that he happens to oppose 
them, and tliat he displays, at suitable moments, the fashion- 
able streak of soft sentiment: his manners, his brutality, his 
sexual code, his general attitude to experience, are all those of 
an exhibitionist delinquent. 

To appreciate more closely the exact quality of the later 
paper-backed novelettes of sex-adventure (they usually call 
diemsclvcs simply ‘gangster-fiction’), one should compare 
them with an earlier type. When I was adolescent wc used to be 
offered, if wc wanted a ‘spicy’ book, novels by writers wuth 
indubitably French names ~ such as Pierre Laforgue, to invent 
one in the usual style. From the iiiiinher of bo<‘»ks srttnbutcd 
to each authoi and the likenesses between them, it seems prob- 
able that much ‘ghosting’ went on. Perhaps tlic publishers 
held a few names as garages hold their ‘trade’ number-plates, 
and affixed them to scripts w'hicli conformed to pattern. These 
stories had, and still have - I bought sonic a few weeks ago, 
dated 1947 - ‘flat’ paper, uncertain print, and a coloured 
picture on the cover. On the cover, as throughout, the atmos- 
phere is more Edwardian than mid-century. The authors’ 
names establish the tone, which is that of a mild naughtiness 
popularly assoaated with the idea of* la Gay Parce The cover- 
ladies affect immutably tlic fashions of thirty or flirty years 
ago; they peep through titles such as Sfolrn Joys, Dafij^crous 
Bliss, and Passionate Nlj^lits. They are the soft and wilting victims 
on ottomans of dark handsome men (with names like Raoul) 
in dressing-gowns. It is all very much a nursemaid-naughtiness, 
the sex of the boudoir, soft as a housc-tramed cat; it makes 
much of wisps of lace and mouths in a moue, and dissolves into 
dots at the slightest sign of potential impropriety. 

Since the mid thirties this group has been almost entirely 
ousted by a new style in sex-novels spreading from America. 
They may well have been inspired by the appearance of books 
such as The Postman Almys Rings Twice (1934), by James M- 
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3ain ; and there are similarities in the work of Mickey Spillane, 
i more recent American writer. But their roots spread more 
.videly and deeply than that. 

In their paper, in their style of printing, and in^he fact that 
:licy have glossy covers, these newer novelettes are like die 
M ; they sell at onc-and-sixpcnce or two slullings, as the others 
Jo now. Thcicafter, the differences arc considerable. The new- 
>tylc stones are rccogin7able, fust, by their terse, periodic 
tides. Almost every one is a complete phrase or sentence, as in 
these imitations: 

Sweetie, Take it Hot 1 he Lady Takes a I')ive 
Bnuds IChrls] Don’t I ike Le.u] 

3 \\ mpt Mo, Hoisy Baby, Here's Your Orpsc 

l')eath-Cah foi Cutie Aim D'^w, Angel 
Miss Fandnwn l akes die Drop 
Sugar, Rods (Guns| Don’t Talk Back 

'f’hc Kiilei Wore Nylon (like the p?ii-up photographers, these 
authors are fond of nylon) 

Sweetheart, Curves Can Kill 
No Talk from Tombstones 
Lady, it’s CeJd Down I’here, 

Ihc authors arc usually Aiiicric.in or pscude»-Amcrican, 
after the manner of the American sliiit-shops in tiic Charing 
Cross Road. Most of diem have ‘tough’ names, with fore- 
names in die style of Hank, Al, Babe, Brad, and Butch. Two 
authors charged with writing books of this kind cxplamed in 
court that their pen-names had been provided by their pub- 
lishers. Various firms, niosdy in London, publish the books; 
they seem either to buy the rights from America i *r to make 
use of English authors. 

In comparison with the cover-girls here, those of Pierre 
Laforgue arc homely. These are the lush but gone wrong 
descendants of those Varga girls who decorated servicemen's 
billets from Kir kwall to Kuala Lumpur. Their blouses sag 
pcrmaiiendy where the last attempt at rape was beaten oflf; 
they hold not a cigarette but a smoking rod ; they have 
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hanging lower lips and weals; they ‘go in and out in the right 
plaocs’, and not by half-measures; they have ‘got what it 
takes’, which means huge diighs, prominent nipples, and 
'straining bicasts’^. Their authors’ favourite descriptive cpitliet 
for them is ‘scxational’ : one hesitates to think what they would 
do to a Pierre Laforgue lady. 

They would undoubtedly be violent, because these arc novels 
of violent sex, in which sex seems to be regarded as thrillmg 
only when it is sadistic. There must be violence all the time: 
between the men, prolonged arm-twistings, ra^or-slashings, 
long-drawn-out beatings with rubber tubes: ‘He had a wound 
in his check that looked like a mouth that wouldn’t stop 
bleeding.’ When man meets woman the air is heavy with 
violence, with drug-inspired moans, with embraces ending in 
bloody bites on botli sides (the usual number seems to be two 
violent sexual contacts in each novel, as well as a few single-sex 
bcatings-up) ; tongues get fiercely to work and finger-nails 
claw: ‘all the tihie her hips kept gomg like they had a dynamo 
inside there . . . she’d pull aw'ay, then she’d purr like a pussy 
when T snatched her back again.’ 

There has been a literature of sexual adventure for caituries; 
one thinks of Nashe’s Uiifottumte Traveller, in one of its aspects, 
or of Defoe’s Moll Flanders. There has been a literature of 
violence: there has been, on a small and esoteric scale, a litera- 
ture of sadism and masochism. But this new form is rather 
different. This is not produced for a small and perverse set 
such as made their own use of the works of the Marquis de 
Sade. It has a wider appeal at its own level. It differs hrom the 
sex and violence of Nashe and Defoe in its ingrown quality: 
it is violent and sexual, but all in a claustrophobic and shut-in 
way. 

Further, and here it contrasts strikingly witli the writing of 
such as Pierre Laforgue, it exists in a world in which moral 
values have become irrelevant. The Laforgue books have 
often titles like. Should He Forgive?, Shamejul Payment, Fallen 
Beauty, Sullied Madontta, Bought Kisses, and Retribution. Such 
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titles would be almost impossible for these later works, since 
‘forgiveness’, ‘shame’, ‘retribution’, and ‘to be sullied^ ‘to 
fair, or ‘to pay* arc concepts outside their moral orbit. In a 
list of fifty-five works by one author 1 found c*dy one tide 
which had a moral reference. In one novel from the Laforgue 
scliool a handsome young man, making up to an unattached 
girl who IS strandcil for the night in his house, writes a poem. 
It proves to be a piece of feeble CJcorgiaii verse. But neither the 
men nor the women in the later works ever heard of poetry, 
except perhaps when they were scar/ng the life out of their 
teachers for a few unprofitable years at school; and their 
authors would as soon have them mention poetry as they would 
have them take a youth chib for a camping holiday. If a 
Laforgue man and woman come together, wdtli an attraction 
on each side, one has something after this fashion: 

His breast was throbbing against her as he tightened his embrace. 
il(T eyes were like lujuid llaims. At tliac nioinent she Wds intensely 
fciinnuic. 

‘Yon arc all mine, my darling. How I love yoii,^ he murmured. 

She gave a low cry of blissful ec^^isy, tollowerl by a long sigh of 
utter happin* ss, and ptesseJ him hotly to her. Her warm arms em- 
braced him yet more closely. '^Iheie was no hesi dtion, no shame and 
no regret in her soul as she led him silently towards the bedroom . . . 

Cliche-ridden and soggy romanticizing . but this is how later 
couples are likely to come together, when the'y own to an 
attraction: 

So she was no more than a little girl, huh? So ! vas just a heel and 
a lowdown jerk? So what ! 

All at once hci body was pressing firm aiid yet trembling against 
me under that scanty dress. 1 could feel every line andi curve of her. 
How hard can a girl press up to a guy, brother? Why do a dame s 
tears taste so good? 

I started to open her dress fiercely, but I was all thumbs with excite- 
ment. She showed me how, in between a mixture ofrwhim^rs idnd 
passionate gasps. And then . . . we met, like a pair of savage animals. 
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If a couple come together without love in a Laforgue novel 
(she has to do so for the money, or is for some other reason in 
his power), there is usually a vague pointing towards the 
exciting hotrors ahead: 

‘I have to go . . . I have to go . . she repeated endlessly to herself. 

Her mind was a turmoil as the words echoed through it. ‘Tonight 
- at 10 ... in the Regal |.i hotel]. AnJ theti . . .’ 

‘And then* no doubt she will have to submit to the embraces 
of an unscrupulous theatrical manager. But that is the end of a 
chapter, and when we meet her again, six months are likely to 
have passed and her husband will be abt>ut to come home to 
find her apparently faitlilcss. If a Laforgue type of novel 
decides to go further it will produce, before the dots take over, 
an undressing scene ending like this: ‘she hfteS the Iasi veil of 
modesty*. The later novels do not want to end there, but if 
they did they would ha\'e to use different phrases. If there is 
nothing towards which you can feel naughty, then a phrase 
hke ‘veil of modesty ’ is widiout meaning; ‘ there ain*t no such 
thing * as modesty. So, when a new-stylc man and woman come 
together without love dicy do so as physical enemies: 

1 guess she knew just what was h ippemng to me as she by there 
rubbing her knees together, like a cal against a trouser-leg. 

‘Are you going to ask me mccly,’ she said, in a kuida soft purring 
voice, ‘an* say you*re sorry for die scrap we had?* 

Gee, bud, some dames don’t know the rules 

‘Listen/ 1 said, ‘ the way I treat dames there’s no place for “sorry ” - 
or for “please”.' 

She grinned and lay back some more, with her breasts still heaving 
after the scrap. I could feel the blood bcgimiing to beat in my head. 

‘Honey-baby,* I said, ‘you got it coming right to you. And no 
£mcy-calk by way of prelims cither.* 

She didn’t budge as 1 leaned over and tore off her dress in one« 
Then her n^glig^e - that split like a burst sheath. I guess she thought 
passive resistance would beat me, so she went all stiff 

But now It was my turn to see plenty - and this time her eyes had 
a kmda exdted fear in them. But she still wasn’t for moving, and that 
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made things sorta difficult at fi rst. So I whipped niy belt off and strapped 
her arms to the bedhead. Then I kissed her, liard ; she bjt back at me 
till the blood spurted from my lips. 

By this time I sure was wild. And she - she was nioanmg and frantic 
with passion. ‘Cut me free - tear me,* she moanfd, I tore her alright - 
all strapped up, just like that. 

It will be seen that the style is debased Hemingway, the word- 
hound tough-ox or hairy iitban-apc, who gets along with a 
clipped minimal vocabul.»r). ‘Kinda’ is used much, to preserve 
the tough, corncr-of-the-mouth quality at moments when the 
author wishes to use phrases too literary or ‘soft’ for the male 
narrator. ‘ She said, in a soft purring voi^ c’ or ‘her eyes had an 
excited fear in them’ would probably be felt to be unusable 
without this modifif ation. Or tlic hairy ape can express the full 
excitement or horror of his experiences only by reductive 
inversion: ‘she wasn’t exactly iwcrtlrcsscd, that baby’; or, 
'after tlie boys bad done with him, he didn’t exactly look 
pn tty’. 

Underneath, yet coming out occasionally, is the streak of 
semi mentality to be found ii mai^y contempt irary tough 
heroes, in hetion at all levels. Here the standard attitude- 
linking phrase is, ‘1 may be lousy {rough/ rvgged/a heel) . . .but 
1 ain’t ejLiitc that kind of guy.’ I’hus, a male narrator may slug 
and fornicate his way through fifteen chapters. He is probably 
searching for his lady-friend, since many of the narrators spend 
their time looking for their kidnapped loves. He finds her, and 
mercilessly beats up her captors. But she by then is dead - 
shot through the stomach whilst being used as a naked shield 
by her gaolers. Or perhaps she is alive but reveals that all the 
time she has loved some mousy jerk dowm-town. The narrator 
takes that - there’s some things a guy don t kick agaim^ 
brother. He is on his beam-ends now, without money and with 
no prospect of work in that area; he is once again disconnected, 
on the loose. At this moment there often appears what must 
be the modern equivalent of the stray mongrel which gave 
comfort to so many wanderers in Victorian melodrama^ In 
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these stories there is usually a half-wit gangsters’ stooge, or a 
‘floozie’, who has been an unwilling appendage to tiic kid- 
nappers’ establishment and is now released - and lost - after the 
carnage. Thoistory^is then likely to end in this manner; 

Never know when I'm v^tll cuit nt the thrt, that’s me I tried to go 
tough (-n her, luil 1 foimd 1 kinda couldn’t [this, tOi>, must be the 
equivalent of llic nndcKlramaiic villain's secret tear at tin vuKe of the 
little ('rplunj. I could tell J was g<»iiig to make anorlitr looii) propiv- 
suion. 

‘O.K O.K. . . I said. ‘S»> there’s o'.oiii in dit .ar. . . so tw'o can 

live as cheaply as one for a h v.' da \ s, an;, vs a\ s . 

, -iljiglit. 'I'hiiik ncrtlnr^g <'l it. fut itdcun tu the w.iv 1 h ipjvn 
to be built, that’s all.’ 

So they botli climb aboard the enr, an.i liead for the Jicxt 
state. My imj>ie'ssion, vs Inch 1 ain uuabh* to dlusuatc in the 
text (niy examples have had to be inveutcdy. is that the more 
popular of these writers are much more powerful writers 
than their predcccsst^rs. T liis may seem pii/zliiig )t first, but I 
think the explanalmu is related ti> that lack ol moral refeieiice 
already noticed. There is, of course, a eertam jiiK>uiit (»f 
ostensible mc»nd reference; ‘eVooks’ are defeated tn the end, 
and so on. Hnt n js no part ufrhe texture oftln^ vvntjng, is in 
fact implicitly denk'd b) tint. Ihe Lutoigue writers really 
belong to the .same world as the writers for the older women’s 
magazines; or, like the authors in the ‘spicy’ weeklies, dicy arc 
naughtily disobeying the edicts of that vvorld just as the w nters 
in the women’s magazines are obediently upholdmg them. 
But both leeognizc the t dices. The thi ill. such as it is, comes from 
appearing to flout the edicts. Just as the women’s-magazine 
writers have simply to point to the stock moral situations by 
using the stock moral cliches, so tlie Laforgue writers have 
simply to point to the stock immoral situations by using the 
stock cliches of immorality. It is all no more than a mild excite- 
ment-of-situation derived from die relation of these situations 
to an agreed aode. Therefore the writing can be, and almost 
always is, perfeedy flat, a mere pressing-down of the known 
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keys to produce tlic required moral/iiumoral play of relations. 

But the aim of the later writers is to make tlicir readers feel 
the flesh and bone of violence. They camiot invoke the stock 
and formal thrills of anti-code behaviour, since the^re is no code; 
ilicy must directly stii their readers’ senses. They arc, therefore, 
oddly enough and in a very limited way, much more m the 
situation of the truly creative writer towards his material than 
arc writers of the Laforgue type, or the w riters of love-stories 
in the W'Omeii’s magazines, or the wTJlcrs of naughty stories in 
the ‘spicy’ magazines. 'Ihe gangster wTitcrs have to ensure 
that the physical thrill is actually communicated: 

Suddctjly Kiis) bioiiglit liis knot hard up into Herb’s groin. Herb’s 
face came down sharp and Kitsy met it with his ham-like fist. The 
knuci: Ic's splniured the hone .aid made blood and flesh scjuelcli like a 
bill St pomegranate Herb fell back (o the tiled floor, retching teeth. 
He was bubbling gently as he Jay there, so katsy gave him one in the 
belly with his sieel-shod shoe, Ihen - just for luck - Fatsy ground hit 
f >ot straight on 10 the sqiielchy mess that useter be Herb’s face. 

The writing at places such as tins has often a kind of power: 
it St rums ('in the nerves of the readers. But it is a narrow power; 
when it moves aw^ay from the situations 'w^hich excite it falls 
into banality. One author has explained how much he enjoys 
‘ living through ’ the fights and sex-encounters he writes about, 
in terms which suggest that the ‘hving through’ is a very 
Ultimate matter. The statement seems to throw light on the 
limited but undeniable power of novels such as these; on, to 
name only one example, the monstrously effective passages in 
one novel where the narrator has sexual combat with a fat, 
dirty, and sweating nymphomaniac. 

The possible power, as well as the narrowoicss and the 
banality, of this kind of writing may be seen from a comparison 
of a typical gangster-fiction novel with William Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary, Sanctuary was published in 1931, and some features 
of it may well have been taken as models by the first writers 
in the new style. An extract from Sanctuary is given here. 
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immediately after a longer imitation of gangster-fictionwriting, 
one typical of the crucial scenes in many of these novels: 

And all the time old Liz squatted near the fire, like a moulting old 
parrot. Her c^cs wore nearly lost h\ circles of puffy fat with red rings 
round them. Her cheeks were cracked in lines where some white 
powder had stuck on and gone dir*y. Her stocl mgs werr replied down 
to her knees, and her kiieei were white like unco(»ked pastry. She ^\orc 
an old purple lace dress, ti^ht and bulgy rc>und her sack-Iikc body. 
Her hrinds were like hams gt'iug blue and hjd. 

‘Time we fixed up Molouy,’ said Lefty ai last. 

He tossed away the butt of his cigarette and went over to where 
Moloiiy was fastened to the centre -post Mf'lony had prtity well re- 
covered from that '.mack un the carotid .iiiery when he'd gout iLick 
and dropped \\y now ins face was just yell« »w ind straim d with panic, 
and his eyes stuck out like a stram*lc‘l rabbit’s 

‘You can’t do tins u> me, Lefty/ he said. 

Lofty went up to Molr>ny and can fully sliowed him the knife; then 
let him sec it placed against his siomaih. Then Lefty ptessed gently 
but firmly like a butt her going uito sttsik 1 ft vv iS still grinning sti .nght 
into Moloiiy’s c)es wlien Molony let otii out rattling ‘^n^ani inJ 
sagged. Lefty sniggeied then, pulled out the knife and w'lped it very 
carefully. ‘Now for tin ilame/ Ifi said 

1 he girl felt herself retching with honor *s ilic waves ot p uiic atid 
pain succeeded each other. Between wdiiles Butch had beem slapping 
her hard across the cyts with his open h.mJ, :md every so often he'il 
made as tlioixgh to drive his kn^’c mio her groin. 

By now her dress was torn down to her stomach and hci ntglig(?c 
ripped and soiled. As her almost naked breasts rose and fell, Lefty, 
fiom near the stove, watched out of the corner of liis eyes and every 
so often spat deliberately into the embers. After a while the red waves 
of pain began to overwhelm her, but just before she wreiit under she 

saw Lefty get up with a new and horrible look in his eyes She began 

giving little agonized gurgling sounds and her legs twitched in spasms. 

In a similarly crucial scene in Sanctuary, Temple is taken by 
Popeye to Miss Rebars brothel to be concealed: 

She drank beer, breathing thickly into the tankard, the other hand, 
ringed with yellow diamonds as large as giavcl, lost among the lush 
UUows of her breast. . . . 
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Almost as soon as they entered the house she began to tdl Temple 
about her asthma, toiling up the stairs in front of them, planting her 
feet heavily in woisied bedroom slippers, a wooden rosary ui one hand 
and the tankard m the other. She had just returned from church, in a 
blatk silk gown and a hat savagely flowered, the lower half of the 
tankard was still frosted with inner chill. She moved heavily from big 
thigh to thigh, the two dogs moiling undeifoot, talkujg steadily back 
across her shoulder iii a harsh, t xpiiiiig, maternal voice. 

'Popeyc knew better than to bring you anywhere else but to my 
house. 1 been ifrer him lor, how many years 1 beem after you to get 
you a girl, honey? What 1 sjv, a young fellow can't no more live with- 
out .1 gjil than , . . ' Panting, she fell to cursing the dogs under her feet, 
stopping to shove them aside iet bac k down there/ she said, shaking 
die ro')cirv at iliein. 'i'hcy snailcd at her in vicious faJs<*cto, baring their 
teeth, and she leaned against the wall in a thin aroma of beer, her hand 
to hei brejNt, her mouth open, her eyes fixed in a glare of sad terror 
of all brc«uhing as she sought breath, the Luikard a squat soft gleam 
Iikt dull silver lifu'd in the gloom. 

'I ht' narrow st ui W(‘ll turiie<l b.ick upon itself in a succession of nig-* 
gard readies 'Die light, falling tbrougj' a thickly-i'urtanied door at the 
front ainl tliioiigh a shuttered window at the rear of each stage, had a 
wear}' qualify, a spent quality, dcfuiutive, exhausted - a protracted 
wearuif'ss like a viiiared backwater beyond sunlight and the vivid 
noises of sunlight and day There was a d(’tuncrivc odour of irregular 
loot!, vaguely alcohtdic, and Temple even in her ignorance seemed to 
be surrounded by a giiostly promiscuii y of intimate garments, of dis^ 
erect w^hispcrs of flesh stale and oft-assailed and impregnable beyond 
each silent door wliith they passed. Behind her, about hers and Miss 
Reba’s fi'et, the two dogs scrabbled in nappy gleams, their claws 
clicking on the moral strips which bound the c.irpct to the stairs. 

Gangster-fiction writing is in large measure dead, full of trite 
simile, weak imitation of tough American talk, and flatly 
photographic description. It moves in jerky, short-winded 
periods which match the thinness and one-sidedness of the 
imaginative presentation. Yet it undoubtedly has in parts a 
kind of life. When it is describing the thrill of inflicting pain, it 
sometimes moves closely along the nerve. It moves then with a 
crude force as it creates the sadistic situation; the images cease... 
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to be cliches and catch the ncrvc-thrill. It turns directly on to 
its object and immerses itself in the detail of pain. At such 
moments it has the life of a cruel cartoon, and presents a 
similarly two-dimensional and lop-sided picture of experience. 

Sanctuary is admittedly an eariy pot-boiler; yet one can see 
in it the marks of a serious and disinterested creative writer. A 
gifted, varied, and complex perception is at work, picking up 
sights, smells, noises, and weaving them together in a scene ot 
some cennplexity - the squalid and grotesque and with,J- 
pathctir atmosphere of the place; the dreadful, garish, and yet 
ncar-comic figure of Miss Reba; the teirnr of the girl held by 
the man, Jed up the stairs of that plarc, eiironipa«»s»‘d by the bi2- 
arre maternal qnaluy of tlieoJJ bawd, baulknei is seeing, smell- 
ing, heanng, responding round and thioiigh the experience. 

And his language stretches and strains u > meet the dem mds of 
the emotional situation; woids and images become alive as 
they explore its nature, JUiythms an<i periods evolve and 
become couiplex, as they s(‘‘i to suggest its compleMty. So, 
to change the metaphor, the piosc ar quires a strongei texture, 
more ‘body’, than that of gangster-iicnon. The baulkncr 
passag^c has had to d\^eovev tlws ccNtmc vs us » osvvesj \\vc 

\\c secs xW tapt. 

is real, and the nn ire real bee .luse thcic is, implici t in the passage, 
a sense of a saner world outside, of sunlight and sanity, '^hai 
sense gives a moral perspective to the whole passage. V/e sec 
the horror as it w, without intermediate moral romment, but 
we see it for whpt it is only because of this larger sense, em- 
bracing and surrounding it all the time, of an order without. 

With the gangster-fiction writing we are not aware of a 
larger pattern. We are in and of this world of the fierce allcy- 
lyay assault, the stale disordered bed, the closed killer-car, the 
tiverside warehouse knifing. We thrill to those in themselves; 
there is no way out, nothing else; there is no horizon and no 
world, consciowi ?i man^s ends, are this — this 
consrricted and overheated horror. 

Re habIe %uiff o(^ a^en Qt easy to obtain, but enough in- 
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formation is available for a fairly true estimate. The publishers 
make big claims. Of one book, diey say that more than half a 
million copies have been sold. Since this is predominantly 
htcrature for passing from hand to hand, prjvately or through 
the magazine-shops, the total number of readers of tliis one 
book is not likely to be less than two million. A different firm 
of publishers claims to have sold more than three hmdred 
thousand copies of another book. More than fifty titles have 
been produced m about six years by one author (or by several 
authors v/nniig under the same name), and sales of nearly ten 
million arc claimed for them. Of another author’s books 
more than six million cojmcs are said to have bec^n sold in three 
years Yet another autlior is reputed to have sold about one 
hundred thousand copies of each of his books, and to produce a 
new isMie every five weeks -- a total of one million new copies 
by one author m each year. And there arc many such authors 
and publishers. 

I began by thinking mainly of tJic juke-box boys, taking 
them as lay-figures 111 this tliscussion of the lower levels of 
reading among luban adidcscents. To them can be added, I 
suggested, some married people and a large number of con- 
script servicemen who, more than the other groups, pass the 
books from hand to hand. At one trial which involved the 
publishers of some of these books it was r lai med that there was 
an increasing demand for thcuiL from the Forces. "Whether the 
demand is increasing 1 am not able to say, but my experience 
certainly indicates that a large demand already exists among 
servicemen. There arc, of course, other readers ofaJ^ but 
these three groups seem likely to form the majority of readers 
for this kind of novelette. 

It would be easy to try to relate the reading of t^iese books 
active delinquency but, so far as I know, no one has proved dufiif ^ 
such a relationship exists. And it seems to me, when I try to 
appreciate tlic nature of die this wTiting has, that the 

effect on a reader is likely to be much more inward, to be more 
a matter of fantasies than of action. This kind of literature, in 
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fact, seems to be the most advanced form so far produced of 
that more general group of writings which provide sensation- 
without-commitmcnt. 

Yet therc^s a striking difference between this kind of pub- 
lication and those I described as ‘ersatz’ in their sensationalism. 
This sensationalism is blatantly and crudely real. 1 wonder 
whether the almost subterranean appearance of tins kind of 
writing is in part due to an unconscious desire among many 
readers for a sensationalism less artificial than that found in the 
more widely and publicly disseminated pioductions. From 
this aspect these novels might be related to those local ‘duty’ 
magazines whose pcciilurly ‘real’ cpulitics I discussed above. 
The two types of productions may he, though this is not their 
most important feature, answering an unconscious reaction 
from the artificiality of so much mass- sen saiionalism. 

More importantly, it seems probable that the cheap sex- 
fiction has de\ eloped in the way illustrated partly because our 
great cities have become more crowded, and because a sense of 
direction has become h.irder to find in them. May there not be 
parallels between this kind of development in pc-opular reading 
and some other moie gencnfl social devclc'pmcnts v/luch are 
causing c oncern today? It is all one city from tins point of view ; 
the ‘Spike’ of these stones is the slower-wittcd half-brother of 
Kafka’s'K'. This is the popular literature of an empty mcgalo- 
politaii world. It is related, in its submerged sense of a great 
hollow w^hcre some purpose might be, to elements in Ernest 
Hemingw'ay. A hnewell wArtnb closes with Henry leaving the 
hospital where Catherine has died; 

‘You can’t come in now,’ one of the nurses said. 

‘Yes, I can,’ 1 said. 

‘You can’t come in yet.* 

‘You get out/ 1 said, ‘the other one too.’ 

But after I had got diem out and shut the door and turned off the 
light it wasn’t any good. It was like saying good-bye to a statue. After 
a while I wenev^ut and left the hospital and walked back to the hotel 
in the rain. 
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A typical gangster-novelette is likely also*to close with the 
narrator leaving the dead body of liis love behind: 

When I saw Fan was dead and cold, I just turned away. Spikey 
was saying something over and over, but I only dierc was a 
great hollow msido of me. I left the joint and started walking I walked 
a miidity long w’ay in the cold night. In the end, Spikcy overtook me. 
‘Come on, pal,’ he said, ‘ theic’s a gang of us going on to Mike’s place. 
The gills’ll be glad to sec you.* I didn’t answer. Maybe I didn’t really 
hear. 1 only knew I wanted to go on walking, walking alone in the 
night. 

bi both books that final emptiness, though it is in each case 
specifically related to a death, symbolizes also a much wider and 
more pervasive emptiness. Indeed, the girls ran only mean so 
much because they have seemed the only meaningful things in 
a whole disillusioning world. The parallels of tone arc in most 
cases striking. I ought to add, perhaps, that the efforts made by 
each type of passage are not so ninth alike as this comparison 
suggests. The effects arc decided by all that has gone before in 
each novel. 1 he smiilantics arc illinnniating here; but Heming- 
way’s world, I need hardly say, is much more mature than that 
of the gangster-novelette authot^s. 

In the world of gangster-fiction there can be no happy 
endings, nor any ending^ which arc really beginnings, attempts 
to restart life by staying in the same spot and doing what you 
can to build the city. You either end in the flat emptiness just 
illustrated, or induce die temporary impression of a new start 
by getung into a fast machmc and roaring away down a 
concrete highw^ay (the cliaracters arc usiiaJly rootless, without 
homes or permanent work). The tyres scud on the surface, the 
demands of die city are left behind; the demands on the per- 
sonality are - you continue to hope - left with it; you arc 
heading West, to a world where there may* still be the 
childhood dream. Not that you really think so, but you go 
on - progressivism translated into an endless and hope- 
less tail-chasing evasion of the personality. This is the usual 
manner: 
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So we quit that city and headed down the turnpike for the next. 
I was dead sick of that joint and the countryside sure looked t|;ood to 
me with the sun on it. I let the old Chev. full out and she roared down 
the concrete at a steady eighty. I kept on like that for I don’t know how 
many hours - bitin off the miles - heading for I don’t know what. . . . 

Running away from megalopolis; but in megalopolis’s own 
product, the life-consuming machine. Hell be back; there is 
another town ahead, just the same as the others. After that, 
another escape; and so on, till sudden death puts an end to it. 
There comes to mind the ending, a century and a half ago, of 
Sense and Saisihility: 

IJeiwecn BaiUm and Del?.f<‘rd there was that cvuisianl C(>inniurncA- 
tion wOnch Mr(Mig family affeerK'^n would mtnr.illv dici.iie . .'ind .miong 
the mcnis nnd tlie happiness o( Lliiior ainl Marianne If t i^n«'t be tanked 
as the least consukTable tliat though sister’^, and living almost witliin 
sight each (»ther, tlic) could live wuhoiit disagrtement between 
tbenisclves oi prodiu iiig coolness between tlicir husbands. 



CHAPTEtt 9 


UNBENT SPRINGS: A NOTE ON A 
SCEPTICISM WITHOUT TENSION 


I pert’.'ivc we h.ivc clostroyt\l ihostj UKlcpt'inlent being? who were jblc to cope 
with tyranny sim;Ie-ha tided * . the poor iii.in reuuns the prejudi< es i>f Ins foio- 
fjihers v'lthoiit ilieir faith, and their ig'K'rante without their virtues; he has 
adopted ilic di»arjiie ot self-inicit st as tin* lule of Ins actions. . . . 

DF lOCQlJEVILLB 


A. Siiptiiisnt to Cynidsm 

I list' the word ‘eytijasm’ as a rou^h lal'cl for a group of 
attitudes nitirc positive than those described in the two pre- 
ceding chapters. These ‘cynical' attitudes are not chiefly an 
accepting ; thi'v have something of acH vc self-protection about 
them. I have referred to theiii incidentally more than once, but 
they rci]uire fuller attention, especially because they are fre- 
quently attaclzed I'ly certain kinds of speaker - presidents of 
religious .iss('mbli(\s, lieadinastcrs on speech-days - in terms 
which seem often to suggest a ftilure to understand much of 
their natiiic- We arc all familiar with reports of meetings 
at which the ‘couldn’t care less attitude of the modem gen- 
eration' has been deplored. Is this attitude really typical 
of working-class people today? If so, in wliat forms and 
why? 

1 think there is a sense in which this spirit can be said to affect 
many working-class people, though it is not peculiar to them. It 
probably flourishes in the same climate as breeds indulgence. To 
recapitulate the relevant connecting-points from a previous 
chapter: democratic egalitarianism can encourage a suspicion 
of dl authority and responsibility; the notion of unmodified 
progress can encourage a band-wagon mentality. But the 
band-wagon seems sometimes to be heading only towards 
more complex dangers. One remains on the wagon but in a 
divided mood. There is still progress, but one believes and yet 
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docs not believe it. There is still freedom, but a sense of un- 
limited freedom for its own sake can have a way of going bad 
on people. ‘Anything goes’ may sound gay, bur can be a 
verbal posture inspired by fcj|r. Indiffcrentism is likely to 
follow, witfi Its o\vn kind of tyranny. If all arc of equal value, 
nothing is of much worth. There is in the end an emptiness and 
a purposelessness indicated by such j)hrascs as ‘what*s the 
use?’, and 'who cares?’; nothing seems to ‘add up’. 

Yet behind tlic modem forms of this apparent cynicism one 
may also see something of that earlier noncont<»rmity, of 
scepticism towards public and ‘boss-class’ assertions of good 
intent. On this healthier side the currently popular T’m not 
buying that’ is linked to the traditional spirit of T do not 
conform’ (though this exact phrase was never rv^pical of the 
working-classes), I’he contemporary conical mftekery con- 
nects with the older debunking and comic art. The refusal to 
accept any publicly ('»ffciccl values is related to the old i>iag- 
matic and unidcalwtic root. 1 he refusal to admit any ex( cptioii- 
ablcncss is a distortion of the older refusal to bow down before 
pomposity and officialdom. 1 bus Pip and Joe, at the beginning 
of Great Exprctatioiis - to choose one example from hundreds - 
aiitomalically hope that King George’s men will not catch the 
prisoners escaped frc'iin the hulks, 

111 its nevs'^er uses, T’ln not buying that* can often be a flat 
refusal ever to ‘buy’ anything. The earluT T do not conform’ 
was often a positive asscroon that official standards would not 
be accepted, because they ran counter to other standards, held 
by individuals and believed to be higher. The new attitude is 
frequently a refusal to consider any values, because all values 
are suspect. ‘I dissent’ becomes ‘It’s all boloney’, a mockery 
of all principles and a willingness to destroy them. Cheerful 
debunking ‘becomes an acid refusal to believe m anytliing. 
Anti-authoritarianism becomes not merely a nonconformity 
nourished by a sense of the value of personal and individual 
life, but a refusal to accept at all the idea of authority: T’m not 
going to be used like a dog’ becomes T’m not going to be 
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bossed around by anyone' ; and there, as elsewhere, the tone is 
as important as the words. 

I am not suggesting, therefore, that such attitudes arc new. 
Indeed, many of the phrases used here are centuries old. Even 
‘Tin aboard, Jack, pull up the ladder' has-been in use in a 
variety of forms for at least half a century; and ‘wide’., used 
in much the same way as in ‘ wide boy’ today, dates from 1887. 

I am suggesting that the use of such attitudes appears to have 
been oiteiided latterly, as a saving armour against a world 
which is in much suspected, in spue of its obvious improve- 
ments; an armour behind which most of the wear ers arc puzzled 
before they are sclf-indulgcnt. Where domestic or personal 
roots arc weak or have been forcildj' broken, these attitudes 
can quickly lead to an extensive moral ‘spivvery’. 

It seems to me that these attitudes arc at present still em- 
ployed mainly for contact with the world outside, with those 
who are not ‘Us’. We arc back with the double view, once 
again strengthened. The failure to ‘connect’ increases; at a 
time when so much is expected of each man as a citizen, the 
springs With which he might irrigate thar part of life arc infected 
at the source.* The mass man’, says Ortega y Gasset, ‘is simply 
without morality.’ Yet that is only generally true of the ‘mass 
man’ as a mass man, as the ‘common man ’ ; it is untrue of him 
as an individual, hvmg a life which has some recognizable 
meanuig to him. And he continues to wish for connexions 
between the two kinds of life. Thus, spontaneous and strong 
applause greets the member of a B.B.C. team who contributes 
to a discussion on ‘our present difficulties’ (after the political 
and economic members have spoken) his conviction that what 
we really need is ‘a change of heart'. He has touched the sub- 
merged wish for rules of conduct which arc ‘straightforward’, 
which are associated with the thought of religidh and which 
apply to public as firmly as to private life. 

But very frequently, as we all know, one meets the assump- 
tion that in public ‘anything goes’ (sometimes ^reinforced by 
something of a desire to ‘get ycr ow’n b^tek') ; the assumption 
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which makes people ready to cheat in outside matters where in 
local matters they arc normally honest; the tradition of ‘seeing 
y* pals alright’, which usually means cheating those outside, for 
whom you work, so as to show loyalty towards the group you 
know personally. Von will not fiddle from your mate, but you 
will flog anything you safely can from the ‘firm’ or the 
Services. You will not twist a neighbour, but a nnddlc-class 
customer is fair game. I remember a young \V(>rkiiig-class 
wife being off'erccl by the British Legion the cost of a house- 
removal. The man who earned out the move for her with a 
horse and cart suggested that they should double the charge, 
claim on the Legion, and split the dift'ercnce. Tins was done, 
and ftir all I know the man may have regularly cm[)loyed the 
trick. I should guess that most of his customers could have been 
as easily persuaded, and were otherwise as honest ,*as the one I 
knew. The public, the ‘outside’, eye was being used; ‘the 
Legion’ was as anonymous as the old Board of (juardians, and 
you naturally got what you could from them. It w'ould have 
seemed ‘soft’ not to do so and, by rehising, you might have 
embarras’iod the flesh-and-blood man who stood before you 
and seemed so helpful. It w^oukl seem a bit silly to strike attitudes 
about such things; everyone docs them every day ; and other 
promptings could be muffled by the use of siicli phrases as ‘a 
qukt fiddle’ or ‘a ffcntle fiddle’. 

At any period this, too, will be among the attitudes of w^ork- 
iug-class people. After all, they feel, this kuid of thing is done 
to them, who liavc so little to sell or exchange, most of the 
time. But it appears to be strengthened now’ by a suspicion that 
there is no principle to be trusted outside, that one would be a 
fool to think there were. 

Further, the apparent cynicism is in part a saving inhibition, a 
defence agaihst constant assault. In the age of the public-address 
systems, the ‘common man’ (especially during the long wars, 
but increasingly now in peace also) is for ever hearing the 
multitudinous tones of exhortation and invocation: the ‘this 
won’t hurt a bit’ encoiirager, the plummily explanatory tone 
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of die master-official; all the voices which^constantly over- 
coax, over-sell, over-* kid’: *Do you suffer from — ‘Why 
you should cat — ‘Conqueror or Conquered . . . which arc 
you?\ ‘Mavc you got — ?’, "Youl] he amazed’, "You too can 
have — \ ‘There’s a — for you\ ‘Did yoii*kiiow that — ?’, 
‘What would you have done?’ If the ‘common man’ d^d not 
find T defence against all this, he would be as harassed as a 
solitary bell-boy in a Grand Hotel, He is not much deceived; 
he has some awaicness of his own difficulties in judging and 
coping ; he has a much moic sensitive awareness of the fact that 
he is being ‘got at’, being ‘worked on’. He has suspected 
‘fancy talk’ for generations. He can ‘see through’ most 
appeals, and is on constant w'atcli against being ‘taken in’. 

Today he is so bespattered by the ceaseless exoteric voices, is 
invited so frequently to feel this, this, and this, to react to this, 
to do that, to believe this ~ that in recoil he often decides to 
feel none of these things, neither the glories nor the horrors. 
He goes dead to it all. I Ic develops a strong patina of resistance, 
a thick and solid skin for not taking notice. When the voices, 
especially those of the I^rcss, really have something important 
to speak to him about, he gives th«m the old smile and continues 
to read the funny bits. I'hcy have cried ‘wolf’ too often. The 
13.B.C. News Scr\dcc is trusted, with the qualifying suspicion 
that it is the voice of officialdom in the last resort, and the 
qualifying conviction that it is dull anyway. To the papers, the 
response is a mild and easy cynicism: 

‘Oh, y* read all kinds of things m the papers.’ 

‘It’s all lies m the papers.’ 

‘The papers arc full tif lies.’ 

‘It’s all propaganda in the papers.’ 

When I was a boy the older generation of v^orking-class 
people used often to say, as evidence of the truth of some fact, 
‘Oh, but it was in the papers.’ That phrase seems to me now 
almost entirely unused. One goes on reading th^ papers, even 
the political parts, so long as they are m^dc human and per- 
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S(HiaL At die of the mind, in matters inviting any form 
of genuine belief, there sounds an echo from a bottomless un- 
belief. It is interesting to read details of the lives of film stars, 
and particularly of their private; lives; but if one is expected 
really to believe fiiat So-and-so is happily married, well, one 
smiles again - and goes on reading. I listened to several groups 
of working-class people talking about Captain Carlson and the 
Flying Enterprise, at the tunc when every organ of publicity was 
making the most of it. They were one and all utterly unaffected 
by the massed shouts that here was ui dividual hcioism of a high 
order. They did iu>t express reasonable doubts about the nature 
of the act; they simply, and as it were automatically, assumed 
that it was phoney, that commerce vs as at the back of it some- 
where, and that the papers were involved in the trick. There was 
no heat; just the usual killing assumption. 'Working-class 
people tend to take tlie pleasures offered fiom outside, whilst 
inwardly having little respect for the environment providing 
those pleasures; *hey readily take amusement from tliat 
environment, but ‘aren’t such chumps’ as to believe in it. In 
view of the situation described in the two preredmg chapters, 
this is not only an understandable but, ui origin, a healthy 
reaction. 

In the world of work, in the bosses’ world, it is generally 
a.ssumcd that cash rules, that everyone is out for gain. The 
working-classes arc at ground-level in the economic jungle; 
they may not see the higher deceptions or the higher sacnficcs, 
but they see the individualism of a cash-dcmocracy at work in a 
diousand small ways. If they arc mtcrmcdiaries between die 
boss and the customcn, they are often expected to learn the 
relevant ways of fiddimg in their trade. ‘Hddling’, twisting, 
seem the normal characteristics of the process of ‘getting on’ 
as they see it practised. One sad sight is a hired craftsman with a 
boss who acts only as executive and indulges in the usual 
amount of tv^isting. The craftsman may carry out his part of the 
contract honestly, but in conversation - to show that he knows 
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the world he is in - he makes a brave shdw as a cynic and 
‘fiddler’ in small things. He sees a gnlf between publicly 
professed morality and the icality. If he is moving towards 
middle-age he remembers the thirties and the way men were 
often discharged, so long only as the bosses '^hip could be kept 
afloat. He feels fairly sure that in the end the cash-nexus wns- 
‘money tail's’. The defining phrases roll our: 

Tt’s jII a nioney-ni.ikiTig i irket.’ 

Tt’s all nn>ne) - \ - nione)’ 

T'vcrs body’s out for nunihor one.’ 

“It’s a money- iJi.iking concern/ 

‘Jhveryone’s out fc^r Inmvelt in tlie long run/ 

‘livery hoik ’s on tlic make/ 

*lt all vomts I'.itk to nuuu \,econonjics in tliemid.’ 

‘"I III y*re all v^n the hddi*- ’ 

‘Y' never gel ovsr for rifiwt/ 

‘11uMe\s a taich m it soniewhcie/ 

Amid all this, ‘ J h'mest y is the best pohe y ’ comes to seem as out 
of date as the pokcr-\s ork in vs Inch it was traced over the brass- 
bedstead, Unless you are a fool you ‘scrimshank’ where you 
can: 

‘It‘s a living, I’lu it?’ 

‘y’ may as well fiddle They’ll all fiddle yer anyway.’ 

‘Why should I worry 

‘Never inmd [if some thing giics wrong], I ain’t paid to think/ 
‘They’ll see y’ carry the can alright.’ 

Hearing these phrases day after day from a group of work- 
men we might easily conclude that their cynicism wascomplete. 
But such speech is in part formal or symbolic; it mdirates that 
they know a hawk from a handsaw, that they have no illusions 
about the true nature of industry- 
So it is with their attitudes towards the more pifblic or official 
areas of life. Of the cheerful cynicism towards the clergy - 
‘nice work if y* can get it’; ‘wonderful what y’ can get paid 
for nowadays' - 1 wrote in an earlier chapter. J^luch the same 
is true, though here it has a sharper edge, of attitudes towards 
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politics and politft-ians. It is generally assumed that politicians 
are: 

*A11 twist€TS/Vrf>oks.* 

‘Only outfe»i own cuds.’ 

‘Feathering theii own nests/ 

‘Looking number one/ 

‘All ulk'/ 

”E's :i real politician alright/ thc^ say, nicniiing that he is \ill 
talk and no do’, and that ‘such .is up never ic.illv do tjwt tor 
people like us’. Again, many ol these arc ver)- idd cries, and 
natural to w'tn king-pet tple, but they are used very frtt]iiciuly 
today, and used now wirh the iku assurance that it is tlic same 
all over, and in all parts of life. 

In tunes of war it bas never been easv to ['ci suatic tlie body 
working-people to feel entnitv towards the other side; ‘7 hey’ 
sccru too obviously at the back of it It w'l.uld be fe>o)ish to 
expect the ‘ordifiary man’ to respond like lUipert Brooke, 
when he is drafted into the Services. I Ic goes lu because he lias 
to, because ‘lliey’ll always get \cr in the end’; ‘lliev’ ludd 
all the aces. 7oday the almost imixersal assumption, whether 
in time of w ar c'lr of peatctiinc National Sersuc, is that the 
whole thing is suspcc t, that ‘I’ am oiiK in it because ‘ J ’ was m >t 
as quick as the other guy to think of a ‘fiddle’. I Icrc more than 
ever can be seen the complicated iiuerwcaving c»f rcascmablc 
and dignified attitudes with the wider newer fi^rrns. The 
whole business is so involved, so anonymous, that people say, 
*Ah'm just living through it till I get home - and after that, 
‘^Damn you. Jack”; shut the door and leave die Missus, the 
kids and me alone’ ; or, ‘ Ah’m fightmg, not for me country, but 
for me family' ; or, ‘ Why am 1 in it? - oh, Ah w^as daft enough 
to let them catch me’; or, ‘Me? - Ah’m just a mug. Ah let 
diem get me ' ; or, ‘Ah can’t do anything, Ah’d be a mug to try- 
only bring trouble on mcsclf/ ‘We’re all in it together,’ 
meaning that we are all caught. The Services are held to^ethet 

16<A not \y i^x\\ de coti{s,^vcsi V 
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enlightenment which Current Affairs talks taring, but by the 
interlocking multitude of little cells of personal relationships 
which men create for themselves inside the huge impersonal 
structure. These personal relationships, more than anything 
else, can make decently bearable the borcdofli I described in the 
preceding chapter. 

Eventually, nothing iii this big world can move the ‘com- 
mon man ’ as a ‘common man*. He is infinitely cagey ; he puts 
up so powerful a silent resistance that it can threaten to become 
a spiritual death, a crequng paialysis of the moral will. We 
hear much of the gullibility i»f working-class people, and have 
seen that there is plenty of evidence f(*r its existence. But this 
disillmioiiment presents as great a danger now, and one which 
(this cannot be said too ofteij) they share with othci classes. 
Outside the personal life they will believe almost nothing 
cnns<iou:Jy; the springs of assent have nearly dried up. Or 
worse, they will believe in the reducing and destroying things 
but not in assertions of positive worth : if you assume that mo^ 
things arc a ‘sell*, it is easy to accept every bad charge, hard to 
accede to a call for praise and admiration. Some of the more 
powerful influences ui modern society are tending to produce a 
gen<Tation expert at destrc»ying by explaining-away, insulated 
from thinking that there is ever likely to uc a cause for genuine 
entliusiasm or a freely good act, automatically suspicious of 
anything not in itself disillusioned or patently self-seeking; 
the catch-phrase is the brittle and negative, ‘so what?* 

The situation is made worse by the fact that the reading of 
very many people, after they have left school, presents them 
with a picture of a world in which, though their own moral 
rules in local or parochial affairs are usually assumed, there is 
litde conception of more general actions or principles. What 
a narrow, what a selective view of modem life, and of the 
lights by which men live, is presented by many popular papers. 
For all their readers know, the world of thought or artistic ; 
exptession, of individvMl sdf-sacri&cc, of disd]gjlincd sukanb- 
sion to a purpose* might hardly exist. How many have 
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of Albert Schwlitzcr, except on the rare occasions when 
some item concerning him has had a brief ‘news value’? It is 
easier to undervalue much in human experience when one’s 
reading is so selectively produced. 

As a rciifforcefticiit there isj^ behind, the disinclination to 
strike attitudes, to take oneself too seriously, the slowness to 
moral indignation, and in addition, the ‘Leave rne alone. 
Ah’in as good as you’ cry of the disappointed decent man. The 
situation is worse outside than in local communities, but even 
outside is saved from having its fullest cttect by the ability of 
people often to act, when it ‘ conics to it’, in accordance with an 
old tag or aphorism. In the end, there are some things one just 
does ruit do, though one would not he prcpaiccl to justify 
them in argument. This seems a poor substitute f(»r a positive 
sense of things one does not, or of things one dc^es, or should 
do. At its fullest it appears in the form of a starenti^nt ficun the 
dock by a man accused of murcler three or four years ago: 
‘Ob no, I’m not particularly moral - Inn I’m not a miirdorer.’ 
There arc some things one docs not dc>, like corn nutting mur- 
der: but the first clause in that statement, TTu not particularly 
moral,’ is not so much au adiwission ot t.iulriness, as an assertion 
that one belongs with the great big illusionlcss niajonty ; one is 
not odd, Unextended, as it is for nicest people at present, this 
network of attitudes allows them to go on, very puzzled, but 
for most of the tune with sonic sense that in important matters 
and when the need arises they ‘know the difference betw^een 
right and wrong’. 

All these attitudes can feed upon themselves, and so spread a 
nerve-killing eff ect over other areas. They can become another 
kind of self-indulgcncc, a contracting-oiit. There is then a loss 
of moral tension, a sort of release in accepting a world wdth 
little larger meaning, and living in accordance with its lack of 
internal demands. ‘All right,’ says one of Thurber’s husbands, 
with some satisfaction in knowing at last where he stands, ‘so 
you’re disenerhanted - so I’m disenchanted - so we’re all dis- 
enchanted.’ Everything is tainted, including me; everyone is 
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out for what he can get; so one can dismiss ail the big words. If 
you tty to ‘live by principle’ you are foolish; ‘y’ can’t be 
Christian today or y’ll be crushed down': the phrase ‘high 
ideals' is commonly used derisively. Ideals may be a sign of 
lack of self-seeking, but they are imworkiblc;*they do not 
square with hard facts. If anyone else seems to be trying to ‘live 
by principle' he may be a fool or a png; look for the clay feet. 
If he is clearly not a fool and does not sound like a prig, but if he 
will insist that some things arc more worth while than others, 
then he is probably a hypocrite - simply because there can be 
no justification for such attitudes. 1'hcy must be a form of 
‘linc-shooting’ which we have not ‘cottoned on to' yet. All 
this will nuke it harder for the unusual person who is in some- 
thing -- his rules of conduct, the books he reads, the music he 
likes - unusual, to be left quietly alone as one who is ‘alright 
but a bit odd\ The ‘Orhek’ spirit and the ‘Sweeney’ spirit 
(‘That's all the facts when you come to brass tacks’) can co- 
operate with contemporary disillusionment and doubt to 
produce a great emptiness, a hole which is guarded as jealously 
as th(^ugh It were a towering principle. This could become the 
common situation if change wgre to continue in the way ju5t 
described. At present the more usual attitude is a noMinattraO- 
tivc, because a limited, and often amusedly borne, ‘dis- 
enchantment’. 


B. Some Allegorical Figures 

Can I now bring mto sharper focus this picture of un- 
exceptional but on the whole decent men much beset and 
equipped with an iininspinng and disconcerting cover of 
cliches and attitudes? Is it possible to do this by calling up a 
person who in this at least is typical of many, is of his time? 
The type of conscript soldier discussed above will not serve, for 
his condition is often partly temporary; nor will a rootless 
minor technician, trained by a technical institute to serve a 
technocratic age ; some of his attitudes are in parf the product of 
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a special form of ildt-belonging to any traditional social order. 

I choose rather a small craftsman or skilled worker, a plumber 
or a house-painter, or a man who comes to maintain one of the 
household machines ; one of those who exasperate middle-class 
housewives fty their disinclination to be particularly interested 
in the job they have come to do, a man who gets on w ith his 
work but shows no enthusiasm - and probably leaves a mess 
when he goes. 

Perhaps, in all this, such a man is making a response to his 
situation of more maturity than is always rcaliycH. lie knows 
his job and can do it without much strain ; it lecjuircs no special 
skill other than that long established by practice. After a time 
he can hardly be interested in what he docs; tlie same dozen 
or so jobs recur too often fc^kr that. He nic-ves each day from 
house to house, according to a list passed to him in the luorning 
by the girl in the shop. He would grin if you spoke to him of 
‘service to the community’: ‘ay. but it dun’t add up to much’ 
he W’OLild be likely to say. He is engaged by a sn^all firm on a 
fixed wage, which varies only a little m accordance with a 
bonus system. The business is run, perhaps, by two men. who 
employ him, two other craft^nrn and a girl who looks after 
the shop. He knows they ‘hddlc’ a bit; he knows they get 
more out of the business than he does, and with little risk: he 
knows they worry a lot and seem no happier than he is. For 
himself, he would not want a life so worried, even for the sake 
of the extra money ; nor wcaild he like the responsibility. He 
wants to earn enough to be able to buy the extra things he 
really enjoys. He could earn more, as some of his motes do, 
by working himself ‘to death’ on private and untaxed work at 
nights and week-ends. But ‘What do they get out of it?’ he 
asks, ‘there’s no fun in a life like that.’ He is without ambition, 
but also without a keen eye for small gam; he bears his spec- 
ially energetic mates no real ill-will. He does not respond 
to calls aimed at the ‘getter-on’, and suspects most other 
calls. 

There arc, of course, indolent and scrimshanking men, who 
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do a bad job out of a near- vicious laziness, wllo take a revenge 
in that and in leaving as much mess as possible. But he is neitlier 
lazy nor stupid by nature. In some ways he is intelligent; had 
he been boni into the middle-classes he would, widi his natural 
ability, have made an at least adequate sel^-cmp?oyed shop- 
keeper or professional man. He is not sour, and still has some 
craftsman’s pride in turning our what he calls ‘a reasonable 
job ’ . The adjective is a modifier, to indicate a job w^hich is not a 
little masterpiece of his craft (he docs that on repairs at home or 
as a hobby), but a jc^b winch is not botched. He does not 
scrimshank because ‘y’ may as well do a reasonable job while 
yer about it’. 

He secs no need and would not wish to kowu^w to the 
customers, though stnnc of his fellows do that, and get cups 
of tea and ups on the side. I ic docs not rush, but works at what 
he calls a ‘steady’ pace; and the adjective is again a modifier. 
He will not delilxTatcly ‘go slow'’, but why, he thinks, should 
he ‘work his guts olu’ for a woman with more conveniences 
than his own wife, or for the bosses’ profit? 

In the eyes of the lady of the house - as she rushes around 
cleaning, wuth a dozen dungs under way at once, and all of 
them her responsibility, her property, her interest - he is 
bound to appear to be working at half-speed; but no one 
moves as quickly as a house-proud wife. She is tempted to call 
him shiftless and unco-operative, if not '‘Urly. He on his side 
may w ell regard her with a slightly ironic eye. He has to come 
to terms, to highly qualified terms, w ith the possibilities of his 
working-hfe. He docs not ask a great deal, and he gives fair if 
unenthusiastic service. He has much of the nonconformity 
and independence of his grandfather, with the modifications 
which the twentieth century encourages. At home he is not 
greatly different from his grandfather in many important 
matters. William Morris described, in 1879, a similar situadon 
much more eloquently dian I can. My point is that, though the 
conditions of working-people have much improved since' 
Morris wrote, there are important features in contemporary 
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society which cficouragc working-people to retain these 
attitudes almost iindiminishcd: 

It is quite true, aiid very sad to say, that if anyone nowadays wants 
a piece of orcjjpary work done by gardener, carpenter, mason, dyer, 
weaver, smith, whaf you will, he tyill be a lucky rarity if he gets it 
well done He will, on the contrary, meet on every side with evasion 
of plain duties, and disregard of other men’s rights; yet I cannot see 
bow the ‘liritish Working Man’ is to be made to bear the whole 
burden of this Maine, or indeed the chief part of it. I doubt if it be 
possible f<'>r a whole mass of men to do work to winch they arc driven, 
and IT) which then' is no hope, and no pleasure, without trying to 
shirk it - at an^ rate, shirked it has always been under such circum- 
stances. On the other hand, I know that there are sonic men so right- 
minded, that they will, despite irksonirnesN and Imprlessness, drive 
right through their work. Surli iurn are die salt of the eai tli. 

The apparent cynicism of a man siicli as tlic on^; I have des- 
cribed is much less than that of a second typical figure, the spiv*^ 
or ncar-spiv, as he can be met in all classes, lint in some ways 
their attitudes arc siniiUrly informed. The spiv is a more 
positive ligiirc, a sort of inverted *go-getter’, a 'casher-iu’ on 
disorder. For those who cKCur among working-class people, 
tlic favourite phrases arc; 

T’ln m the know ’ 

‘I’m knowing/wideawake/ wide/a wide b».)y.* 

*1 wasn’t born yestcrd.iy.’ 

‘I know my way around.’ 

Tmnojoe.’ 

'No flies on Charlie.’ 

‘I’m a wise guy.’ 

T'lu clcver/a clever si>d/no fool.’ 

'I know how to look after number one,* 

‘You don’t catch me on that,’ 

'It’s a mug’i gamed 

'Not me: 

'Since when , . .?’ 

It may be fhat this attitude is stronger among those under 
thirty than among older people, since most older people have 
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memories of the thirties and the war, of sacrifice and co-opeta- 
tion and neighbourlincss; the later forties and the fifties have 
not given such scope for the rediscovery of these virtues. 

Naturally, other classes have their own forms, for I am doing 
no more than touch on a matter which affects till Icvds of 
society, in a complexity of ways. One of the more sophisticated 
middle-class variants of ‘I’m a wise guy’ is ‘I’m a realist, old 
chap ! * Then there is a imddlc-class equivalent of the ‘cheerful 
card’, the man who is in on ail rackets, ‘everybody’s pal’ if it 
comes to a ‘fiddle’, the ‘good fellow’ who is ‘on the inside': 
and so on right up to the owners of ‘the accosting profile’ in 
Auden’s poem, ‘Watch any Day’ - the enormously assured, 
with the little, nervous give-away gestures. 'Ihcy all share 
features of a culture, from the man who makes what he can by 
selling shoddy lino at working-class doors through a host of 
congcmtal canvassers and ‘promoters’ up to the really big 
speculators. 

T here is the highly-finished and painful social dance- 
routme of sonic people who live, at whatever level, on publicly 
selling their personalities. At night, off duty, they tend to 
frequent prcdoimnautly male bars, and present an appearance 
compounded of the mctallically-cynical and the little-boy-lost. 
A lower middle-class example comes to mind. In clothing such 
a man often leans to a sporting, mixed with a gcntlemaii-about* 
town, effect, a suggestion of a gallant Artillery captain in 
mufti, or of a character from a short story by Somerset 
Maugham. He tries to engage the barmaid in sophisticated 
conversation, offers her a gin-and-It, or port-and-lemon, and 
tries to forget the hunt for commission-sales by day. In general 
appearance he aims to be brisk and well-shaved, with a neat 
moustache in a dark thin pencil Ime: in maimer he is all ‘how 
to win friends and influence people’, at least during the day. 
His ready smile does not quite reach the eyes. In bar-room 
company he carries on conversation in spurts of part-sentences, 
punctuated by hetfty echoing laughs, spray^ round ihc. 
company to draw diem all in. There is a certain amoant of 
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slapping of his o^n thighs and others’ shoulders, for emphasis, 
A great deal is done with nods, winks, innuendoes, the tech- 
nical jargon of the bar and minor commercial world. When 
the mask slijps, one realizes why he dislikes a stillness, either in 
his environment 6r in himself; underneath the eyes plead, and 
the braced lips arc unhappy. 

The doggy communion of the bars is often the nearest which 
people such as tins are able to approach to a sense of a group. It 
can help to reassure l^armw-boys, dc^or-to-door salesmen, and 
the more prosperous ones with afmc bnlliaiUinc bloom on their 
cars, a faint smell of perfume, and an air suggesting complicated 
dealings m fancy-goods. Looked at casually, in all their youug- 
men-on-tlie-sprcc apparent splendour, they may seem the 
direct descendants of the Edwardian inadurs; they are, but 
times have changed ; the ground has become hollow under their 
feet. A bar-room provides relief, because there thP) no longer 
have to go through the bouige<ns inotions, they can react into 
the only other attitude they know, the ‘widely* cynical. 

It WM^uldbee>traordnMnly illiimmatinfj;, and extra* ordinarily 
difficult, to trace the links between all this and some attitude's 
among more intellectual people during the last three decades; 
the connexions bctw'cen the T couldn’t care less’ of the rankers, 
the ‘ anything goes ’ of bright young things, and some prevalent 
imcllectiial petitions. I'hus it seems to me diat there is some- 
times, in this last milieu, a particular enjoyment in the game of 
disconnected ‘know'ingness’, in blowing the froth off each 
otlier’s uitcllcctual small beer, m the Swedish drill, for its own 
sake, of a well-informed imnd, in some of the forms in which 
acute mtcllcctiial curiosity operates from a non-attached base. 
There is sometimes a fear of emotion disguising itself as a 
rejection of sentimentality, an extreme suspicn^n of any talk 
about t ends and values a tendency to evade such cliallcnges by 
the device of oblique and clever '‘cracks’. There is often a 
slirugging-away of authority, not simply of authority in 
others, but of the authority which is at times required from us - 
as may be seen in some schoolmasters with their senior forms 
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or evetiing-cksses, some adult education tutdrs, some young 
dons in seminars. Riddled by a fuzzy form of egalitarianism, 
ridden with doubt and self-doubt, believing notlung and able 
to honour almost no one; in such circumstances we stand on 
nothing and so can stand for nothing. We arc tempted to make 
the ‘all pals together’ spirit take the place of such authority as 
our position asks us at least to aim to evoke. 

‘The teachers have read Lyiton Strachey, and the children’s 
teeth arc set on edge,’ said T. S. Eliot. So arc the teeth of the 
teachers. These attitudes can therefore be an expression of a 
kind of honesty and dignify , But there can also be an astringent 
pleasure in the condition. ‘Intcllc'ctual sadism’ has its rewards, 
critical assertion is much less open to attack than creative 
absorption, there is some amusoiuent and some safety in 
calluig continually, ‘ Y our lie is showing/ Y our creed is creased.* 

I'hcrc arc a great number of parallels and variant forms of all 
this in the literature of the time, and at all levels ; for example, m 
Hemingway, Maugbain, Huxley, Waugh, P. H. Newby (see 
the central character in Mariner Dances), I lenry Green (see, for 
instance. Buck), Peter Cheyiiey, Hank Janson, and more 
iccentlv in the whole presentation of Jim Dixon, in Kingsley 
Anus’s Lucky Jm. These writers are Itiiiiped together without 
any common disparagmg implication ; they differ m the degree 
of disinterestedness, which can be gauged only from an actual 
rcadmg. But all are illummating the same destructive element. 

In giving my illustrations I have deliberately moved some 
way from working-class people: it is necessary, finally, to try 
to suggest more precisely the nature of their cynicism. It 
seems to me that the majority of working-class people are less 
affected by cynicism as ‘cashing-m’ than by cynicism as 
emptiness. Yet that, as I have said, provides furthet ground for 
the spread of self-indulgence. Most working-class people have 
been affected by the developments I have tried to outline, have 
been to some degree ‘disenchanted* and find th^piselves now 
‘mocked by unmeaning’. In almost everyone the shyness 
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about belief has tome«efifect. The refusal'to ‘give out’ for fear 
of being diddled means the acceptance eventually of a flat, 
tough, and tasteless world. 

Meanwhile, home is an important refuge ; locallife can gomv 
not as yet much affected; a craft can be a priv;^ stay: in their 
public aspects many working-class people are set back, and 
withdraw into a hurt but also sometimes an indulgent cynicism. 
It is difficult, by its nature, to find more than a very brief 
expression of the main attitudes from within the working- 
class themselves. But this from an ex-minor-public-school-boy 
down on his luck speaks for much hi the experience of working- 
class people of his generauon as well as for those of his own 
class : 

It’s all very well for the moralists to talk . . . hut . . . from school 
right into a bloody war that wasn't my makmg. Frightened to death 
half the time, so bored the other half that there was nothing to do but 
go tq,bed with a pretty girl. Then bark to civvy street, peddling these 
blank machines and walkmg ten miles a day for fat old women to shut 
their doors in my fane. 



CHAPTER TO 


UNBENT SPRINGS: A NOTE ON THE 
UPROOTED AND THE ANXIOUS 


Do, please, write a story of how a young man, the son of a serf, who has been a 
shop boy, a chorister, pupil of a 'lecotidaiy scho<d, and a university graduate, 
who h.»s been brought up to rcsp/.ct r ink and to kiis the priest's ha!nd, tb bow 
to other j»cople’s ideas, to be thankful for each nioisel of bread, who has been 
thrashed iiuny a time, who has had to walk about tutoring witliout goloshes, 
who has fought, tonnenred animals, has been fot»d of diinng at the house of 
well-to-do relations, and played the hypoc iit^' both to Ciod and man without 
any need but merely out of r orisciousntss of his own uisignificauc'e - describe 
how that young man 'iquec/tfs the shve out (»f himself, drop by drop, and how, 
awakening one fine inomujg, be feels running in his veins no longer the blood 
of a slave but genuine human blo«sd. tchbkov 

‘But remember his education, tlie age in which he grew up/ observed 
Arkady. ‘rdLuatioir"’ broke in Bazarov. ‘F-vety man must educate himself 
just as Fve done, for itistauci . , . And as fc'i the age, why should I depend 
oil It * Let It rather depend c»n me. No, niy dear fellow^, that’s all sliallowness, 
w’ant of backbone!* 

TUKGENBV 


A. Srholarship Boy 

I'or my part I am very sorry for him. It is an uneasy lot at best, to be what we 
eall highly taught and yet not to enjoy: to be pri'scnt at this great spectacle of 
life and never to be liberated from a small hungry shivering self. 

GCOR<^E ELIOT 

This is a difficult chapter to write, though one that should be 
written. As in other chapters, 1 shall be isolating a group of 
related trends: but the consequent dangers of over-emphasis 
are here especially acute. The three immediately preceding 
chapters have discassed attitudes which could from one point 
of view appear to represent a kind of poise. But the people 
most affected by the attitudes now to be examined - the 
‘anxious and the uprooted’ - are to be rccognizedYrimarily by 
their lack of poise, by their uncertainty. About the self- 
indulgences wl^jlchseem to satisfy many in their class they tend 
to be unhappily superior; they are much a£^ed by the 
cynicism wUch affects almost everyone, but tlm is likely to ' 
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increase thdr lac^ of purpose rather than tempt them to *cash 
in’ or to react into further indulgence. 

In part they have a sense of loss which affects some in all 
groups. With them the sense of loss is increased precisely 
because they arc emotionally uprooted from their class, often 
under the stimulus of a stronger critical intelligence or imagina- 
tion, qualities which can lead them into an unusual self-con- 
sciousness before their own situation (and make it easy for a 
sympathizer to dramatize their Involved with this 

may be a physical uprooting from their class through the 
medium of the scholarship system. A great many seem to me 
to be affected in this way, though only a very small proportion 
badly; at one boundary the group includes psychotics; at the 
other, people leading apparently normal hves but never 
without an underlymg sense of some unease. 

It will be convenient to speak first of the nature of the up- 
rooting which some scholarship boys experience. 1 have m 
mind those who,'for a number of years, perhaps for a very long 
time, have a sense of no longer really belonging to any group. 
We all know tliat ni.my do find a poi.se in their new situations. 
There are ‘declassed’ experts and specialists who go into dieir 
own spheres after the long scholarship climb has led them to a 
Ph.D. There arc brilliant mdividuais who become fine ad- 
ministrators and officials, and find themselves thoroughly at 
home. There arc .some, not necessarily so gifted, who reach a 
kind of poise which is yet not a passivity nor even a failure in 
awareness, who are at case in their new group without any 
ostentatious adoption of die protective colouring of that group, 
and who have an easy relationship with their working-class 
relatives, based not on a form of patronage but on a just 
respect. Almost every working-class boy who goes through 
the process of further education hy scholarships finds himself 
chafing agdnst his environment during adolescence. He is at 
die friction-point of two cultures; the test of his real education 
lies in his ability, by about the age of twenty-five, to smile at 
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his father with his whole face and to respect fcs flighty yom^ 
sister and his slower brother. I shall be concerned with those 
for whom the uprooting is particularly troublesome, not 
because I under-estunate the gains which this kinc^of selection 
gives, nor because I wish to stress the more depressing features 
in contemporary life, but because the difficulties of some people 
illuminate much in the wider discussion of cultural change. 
Like tiansplanted stock, they react to a widespread drought 
earlier than those who have been left in their original soil. 

I am sometimes inclined to think that the problem of self- 
adjustment is, in general, csi>eaally difficult for those working- 
class boys who are only moderately endowed, who have talent 
sufficient to separate them from tlic majority of their working- 
class contemporaries, but not to go much farther. I am not 
implying a coriclation between intelligence and lack of 
unease; intellectual people have ibeir own troubles: but this 
kind of anxiety often seems most to atflict those in the workuig- 
classcs who have been pulled one stage away from their original 
culture and yet have not the intellectual equipment which 
would then cause them to move on to join the ‘declassed' 
professionals and experts. In one Sense, it is true, no one is ever 
‘declassed’; and it is interesting to see how this occasionally 
obtrudes (paiticularly today, when ex-working-class boys 
move in all the managing areas of society) - in the touch of 
insecurity, which often appears as an undue concern to establish 
‘presence’ in an otherwise quite professional professor, in tlie 
intermittent rough homeliness of an important executive and 
comimttce-man, in the tendency to vertigo which betrays a 
lurking sense of uncertainty in a successful journalist. 

But I am chiefly concerned with those who are self-conscious 
and yet not self-aware in any full sense, who are as a result 
uncertain, dissatisfied, and gnawed by self-doubt! Sometimes 
they lack will, though they have intelligence, and ‘it takes will 
to cross this waste’. More often perhaps, though they have as 
much will as the majority, they have not sufficiwit to resolve 
the complex tensions which their uprooting, the peculiar 
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problems of thek particular domestic settings, and the tin> 
certainties common to the dmc create. 

As childhood gives way to adolescence and that to manhood, 
this kind of boy tends to be progressively ait off from the 
ordinary life ofhh group. He is marked out early: and here I 
am thinking not so much of his teachers in the ‘elementary* 
school as of fellow-members of his family. “E’s got brains’, 
or ”£’$ bright’, he hears constantly; and in part the tone is one 
of pride and admiration. He is in a way cut off by his parents as 
much as by his talent which urges him to break away from his 
group. Yet on their side this is not altogether from admiration: 
‘’E’s got brains’, yes, and he is expected to follow the trail that 
opens. But there can also be a limiting quality in the tone with 
which the phrase is used; character counts more. Still, he has 
brains - a mark of pride and almost a brand; he is hc,iding for 
a different world, a different sort of job. 

He has to be more and more alone, if he is going to ‘get on’. 
He will have, probably unconsciously, to oppose the ethos of 
the hearth, the intense gregariousiicss of the working-class 
family group. Smcc everything centres upon the living-room, 
there is unlikclv to be a room of his own ; the bedrooms are 

a 

cold and iiiliospitablc, and to warm them or the front room, if 
there is one, would not only be expensive, but would require 
an imaginative leap - out of die tradition - which most 
families are not capable of making. Thcic is a comer of the 
living-room table. On the other side Mother is ironing, the 
wireless is on, someone is singing a snatch of song or Father says 
intermittently whatever comes into his head. The boy has to cut 
himself off'men tally, $0 as to do bis homework, as well as he can. 
In summer, matters can be easier; bedrooms are warm enough 
to work in: but only a few boys, in my experience, tsJte 
advantage of this. For the boy is himself (untU be reaches, say, 
the upper forms) very much of both the worlds of home and 
school. He is enormously obedient to the dictates of the world 
of school, but emotionally still strongly wants to condnue as 
’ part of the &mily drcle. 
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So tbe fint big step is taken in the progress A>war(ls member- 
ship of a different sort of group or to isolation when such a boy 
has to resist the central domestic quality of working-class life. 
This is true, perhaps particularly true, if he belongs to a happy 
home, because the happy homes are often th£ more gregarious. 
Quite early the stress on solitariness,^ the encouragement 
towards strong self-concern, is felt; and this can make it more 
difficult for him to belong to another group later. 

At his ‘elementary’ school, from as early as the age of eight, 
he is likely to be in some degree set apart, lliough this may not 
happen if his school is in the area which each year provides a 
couple of dozen boys from ‘the scholarship form’ for the 
grammar-schools. But probably he is in an area predominantly 
working-class and his school takes up only a few scholarships 
a year. The situation is altering as the number of scholarships 
increases, but in any ca.se human adjustments do not come as 
abruptly as administrative changes. 

He is similarly likely to be separated from the boys’ groups 
outside the home, is no longer a full nieinber of the gang which 
clusters round thelamp-posts in thecvciiings;thereishomework 
to be done. But these arc the male groups among which others 
ill his generation grow’ up, and his detachment from them is 
emotionally Jinked with one more aspect of his home situation- 
that he now tends to be closer to the women of the house than 
to the men. This is true, even if his father is not the kind who 
dismisses books and reading as ‘a woman's game’. The boy 
spends a large part of his time at the physical centre of the 
home, where the women’s spirit rules, quietly getting on with 
his work whilst his mother gets on with her jobs - the father 
not yet back from work or out for a drink with his mates. The 
man and the boy’s brothers are outside, in the world of men; 
the boy sits in the women’s world. Perhaps this partly explains 
why many authors from the working-classes, when they write 
about their childhood, give the women in it so tender and 
central a place. There is bound to be occasion^ friction, of 
course - when they wonder whether the boy is * getting above 
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himself', or whAa he feels a strong reluctance to break off and 
do one of the odd jobs a boy is expected to do. But predomin- 
antly the atmosphere is likely to be intimate, gende, and 
attractive. With one ear he hears the women discussing their 
worries and ailments and hupc*u and he tells them at intervals 
about his school and the work and what the master said. He 
usually receives boundless uncomprehending sympathy: he 
knows they do not understand, but still he tells them ; he would 
like to link the two environments. 

This desenption simplifies and over-stresses the break; in 
each individual case there will be many qualifications. But in 
presenting the isolation in its most emphatic form the des- 
cription epitonuzes what is very frequently found. Tor such a 
boy is between two worlds of school and home; and they meet 
at few points. Once at the grammar-school, he quickly learns 
to make use of a pair of different accents, perhtips even two 
different apparent characters and differing standards of v.alue. 
Ihink of his rcadmg-material, for example: at home he sees 
stiewn around, and reavls regularly himself, magazines which 
are never mentioned at .school, which seem not to belong to 
the world to which the school introduces hun; ai school he 
hears about .and reads books never mentioned at home. When 
he brings those books into the house they do not take their place 
with other books which the fimily .ire rcaduig, for often there 
ate none or almost none; Ins books look, ratlicr, like strange 
tools. 

He will perhaps, especially today, escape the worst im- 
mediate difficulties of his new environment, the stigma of 
cheaper clotlics, of not being able to afford to go on school- 
holiday trips, of parents who turn up for the grammar-school 
play looking shamefully wotkmg-class. But as a grammar- 
school boy, be is likely to be anxious to do well, to he accepted, 
or even to catch the eye as he caught the eye, because of his 
brains, at the ‘elementary’ school. For brams are the currency 
by which he has bought his way, and mcreasingly brains seem 
to be the curraicy that tells. He tends to make his school- 
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masters over-important, smce they are the Ibshieis in the new 
world of brainrcurrcncy. In his home-world his father is still 
his father; in the other world of school his father can have 
litde place: he tends to make a father-figure of his form-master. 

Consequently, even though his family may pSsh him very 
little, he will probably push himself harder than he should. He 
begins to sec life, for as far as he can envisage it, as a series of 
hurdle-jumps, the hurdles of scholarships which are won by 
leammg how to amass and manipulate the new currency. He 
tends to ovci-stiess tlie importance of ejiammatioos, of the 
piling-up of knowledge and of received opinions. He discovers 
a technique of apparent learning, of the acquiring of facts rather 
than of the handling and use of facts. I Ic learns how to receive a 
purely literate education, one using only a small part of the 
personality and challenging only a limited area of his being. 
He begins to see life as a ladder, as a permanent examination 
with some praise and some furdier exhortation at each stage. 
He becomes an expert imbiber and dolcr-out; his competence 
will vary, but will rarely be accompanied by genuine en- 
thusiasms. He raicly feels the reality of knowledge, of other 
men’s thoughts and imaginings* on his own pulses; he rarely 
discovers an author for himself and on his own. In this half of 
Ins life he can respond only if there is a direct coimcxion with 
the system of training. He has something of the blinkered pony 
about him; sometimes he is trained by those who have been 
through the same regimen, who are hardly unblinkered them- 
selves, and who praise him in the degree to which he takes 
comfortably to their blinkers. Though there is a powerful, 
unidealisdc, unwarmed realism about his attitude at bottom, 
that is his chief form of mitiativc; of other forms - the freely 
ranging mind, the hold flying of mental kites, the cour^ to 
reject some ‘lines’ even though they arc officiall^as important 
as all the rest - of these he probably has litde, and his train- 
ing does not often encourage them. This is not a new prob- 
lem; Herbert Speno» spoke of it fifty years a^; but it sdll 
exists: 
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The established %ystcms of education, whatever their matter may 
be, are fundamentally vicious in their manner. They encourage sub-- 
missive receptivity instead of indepeudetit activity. 

There is too little stress on action, on personal will and 
decision; too inudi goes on in the head, with the rather-better- 
than-normal intellectual machine which has brought him to his 
graininar-school, and because so often the ‘good' boy, the 
boy who does well, is the one who with his conscientious 
passivity meets the main demands of his new environment, he 
gradually loses spontaneity so as to acquire examination- 
passing reliability. He can snap his fingers at no one and 
nothing; he seems set to make an adequate, reliable, and un- 
joyous kind of clerk. He has been too long ‘afraid of all that 
has to be obeyed’, Ilazlitt, writing at the beginning of die 
nineteenth century’, made a wider and more impassioned 
judgement on trends in bis society; but it has some relevance 
here and now: 

Men do not become whjf by nature they are meant to be, but wliat 
society makes tlienf. The generous feelings, ami high propensities of 
the soul aie, as it were, shiunk up, seared, vk*lcntly wrenched, and 
amputated, to fit us for our intercourse with tlic world, something in 
the manner th u beggars maim and mutilate their children, to make 
them fit for their future situation in life. 

Such a scholarship boy has lost some of the resilience and some 
of the vitality of his cousins who are still knocking about the 
streets. In an earlier generation, as one of the quickcr-wittcd 
persons born into the working-classes, he would in all prob- 
ability have had those wits developed in the jungle of the slums, 
where wit had to ally itself to energy and initiative. He plays 
little on the streets; he does not run around delivering news- 
papers; his sexual growth is perhaps delayed. He loses some- 
thing of the gamin s resilience and carelessness, of his readiness 
to take a chance, of his perkiness and boldness, and he docs not 
acquire the unconscious confidence of many a public-school- 
trained child ^of the middle-classes. He has been trained like 
a circus-horse, for scholarship winning. 
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As a result, when he comes to the end o^the series of set- 
pieces, when he is at last put out to raise his eyes to a world of 
tangible' and unaccommodating things, of elusive and dis- 
concerting human beings, he finds himself with little inner 
momentum. The driving-belt hangs looA'ly, disconnected 
from the only machine it has so far scrv,cd, the examination- 
passing maclune. He finds difficulty in choosing a direction in a 
world where there is no longer a master to please, a totfee-^ple 
at the end of each stage, a certificate, a place in the upper half of 
the assessable world. He is unhappy m a soaety which presents 
largely a picture of disorder, which is huge and sprawling, not 
limited, ordered, and centrally heated; in which the toffee- 
apples are not accurately given to those who work hardest 
nor even to the most intelligent: but in which disturbing 
imponderables like ‘character’, ‘pure luck’, ‘ability to mix’, 
and ‘boldness’ have a way of tipping the scales. 

His condition is made worse because the whole trend of his 
previous trainmg has made him care too iimch for marked and 
ticketed success. This world, too, cares much for recognisable 
success, but does nor distribute it along the lines on wliicli he 
has been trained to win. He woald be happier if he cared less, 
if he could blow the gaff for himself on the world’s success 
values. But they too closely resemble the values of school; to 
reject them he would have first to escape the inner prison in 
which the school’s tabulated rules for success have immured 
him. 

He does not wish to accept the world’s criterion - get on at 
any price (though he has an acute sense of the importance of 
money). But he has been equipped for hurdle-jumping; so he 
merely dreams of getring-on, but somehow not in the world’s 
way. He has neither the comforts of simply accepting the big 
world’s values, nor the recompense of feeling fltmly critical 
towards them. 

He has moved away from his ‘ lower ’ origins, and may move 
&rther. If so, he is likely to be nagged undemeat}^ by a sense of 
how far he has come, by the fear and shame of a possible 
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falling-back. And this increases his inability to leave himself 
alone. Sometimes the kind of job he gets only increases this 
slightly dizzy sense of still bemg on the ladder; unhappy on it, 
but also proud and, in the nature of his condition, usually 
mcapablc ofjumpmg off, of pulling out of that particular race : 

Pale, sluhby, tight!y*strung, he had advanced from post to post in 
his insurance ofEce with the bearing of a man about to be discharged. 

. . . Brains had only meant th.it he must work harder in the elementary 
school than those bom free of them. At night he could stdl hear the 
malic/ous chorus telling him that he was a fivounte of the master. . . . 
Brains, like a fierce heat, had turned the world to a desert round him, 
and across the sands in the occjsional mirage he saw the stupid crowds, 
playing, laughing, and without thought enjoying the tenderness, the 
compassion, tlic companionship of love. 

That is over-dramatized, not applicable to all or even to 
most - but in s<)me way affcctuig many. It affects also that 
larger group, to which I now turn, of ihc^sc who in s<^mc ways 
ask questions of themselves about their soc iciy, who arc because 
of this, even though they may never have been to grammar- 
schools, ‘between tw^o worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be bom’. They arc the ^private faces in public places’ 
among the working-classes; they arc Koesilcr’s ‘thoiighttul 
corporals’; they arc among those, though not the 'whole of 
tliose, who take up many kmJs of self-iinprovcmcnt. They 
may be performing any kind of work, from manual labour 
to teaching ; but my own experience suggests that they are to be 
found frequently among minor clerks and similarly black- 
coated workers, and among elementary school-teachers, 
especially in the big cities. Often their earnestness for improve- 
ment shows itself as an urge to act like some people in the 
middle classes; but this is not a political betrayal: it is much 
nearer to a idlistakcn idealism. 

This kind of person, and we have seen that this is his first 
great loss, belpngs now to no class, usually not even to what is 
called, loosely enough, the ‘classless intelligentsia’. He cannot 
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face squarely his ovm working-class, for diAt, since tlie in- 
tuitive links have gone, would require a greater command in 
facing himself than he is capable of. Sometimes he is ashamed of 
his origins; he has learned to ‘turn up his nose’, to he a bit 
superior about much in working-class maillners.*He is often 
not at ease about his own physical appearance which speaks too 
clearly of his birth ; he feels uncertain or angry inside when he 
realizes that that, and a hundred habits of speech and manners, 
can ‘give him away’ daily. He tends to visit his own sense of 
inadequacy upon the group which fathered him; and he 
provides himself with a mantle of defensive attitudes. Thus he 
may exhibit an unconvincing pride In his own gaucheness at 
practical things - ‘brain-workers* are never ‘good with their 
hands’. Underneath he knows that his compensatory claim to 
possess finer weapons, to be able to handle ‘book-knowledge’, 
is insecurely based. He tries to read all the good books, but 
they do not give him that power of speech and command over 
experience which he seeks. He is as gauche there as with the 
craftsman’s tools. 

He cannot go back; widi one pan of himself he does not 
want to go back to a homeliness which was often narrow : with 
another part he longs for the mcmbtrship he has lost, ‘he pines 
for some Nameless Eden where he never was’. The nostalgia 
is the stronger and the more ambiguous because he is really 
‘in quest of hi.s own absconded self yet seated to find it’. He 
both wants to go back and yet thinks he has gone beyond his 
class, feels himself weighted with knowledge of his own and 
their situation, which hereafter forbids him the simpler 
pleasures of his father and mother. And this is only one of his 
temptations to self-dramatization. 

If he tries to he ‘pally’ with working-class people, to show 
that he is one of them, they ‘smeU it a mile off’. They are less at 
ease with him than with some in other classes. With them they 
can establish and are prepared to honour, seriously or as a kind 
of rather ironical game, a formal relarionshipj they ‘know 
where they are wi^ them’. But they can immediately detect 
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the uncertainty irfhis attitudes, that he belongs neither to them 
nor to one of the groups with which they are used to perform- 
ing a hierarchical play of relations; the odd man out is still the 
odd man out. 

He has left his class, at least in spSrit, by being in certain ways 
unusual ; and he is stijl unusual in another class, too tense and 
over-wound. Sometimes the working-classes and the middle- 
classes can laugh together. He rarely laughs; he smiles con- 
strainedly with the corner of his mouth. He is usually ill at ease 
with the middle-classes because with one side of himself he does 
not want them to accept him; he mistrusts or even a little 
despises them. He is divided as in so many other ways. With 
one part of himself he adiniics much he finds in them; a play 
of intelligence, a breadth of outlook, a kind of style. He would 
like to be a citi7en of that wcll-pohshed, prosperous, cool, 
book-lined and magazinc-disciissnig world ot the siiciessful 
intelligent middle-class which he glimpses through doorways or 
feels awk warclaniong on short visits, awarcof his grubby finger- 
nails. With another part of himself he develops an asperity 
towards diat woild : he turns up his nose at its sclf-satisfacnon, 
its earnest social concern, its uttelligcnl coflcc-partics, its suave 
sons at Oxford, and its Mrs Mimver’ish or Mrs Ramscy’ish 
cultural pretensions. He is rather over-ready to notice anything 
which can be regarded as pretentious or fanciful, anytliing 
which allows him to say that these people do not know what 
life really is like. He wavers between sconi and longing. He is 
Charles Tanslcy in Virginia Woolf’s To thr Lifilithousc, but is 
probably withciut such good brains. Virginia Woolf often 
returned to him, with not so deep an understanding as one 
might have hoped; she gives very much the cultured middle- 

class spectator’s view: 

* 

... a self-taught working-man, and we all know how distressing 
they arc, how egotistic, insistent, raw, stnbng, and ultimately 
nauseating. 

and again: 
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Tm leminded all die time of some callow boavd-sdiool boy, full 
of wits and powers, but $0 self-conscious and egotistical that be loses 
his head, becomes extravagant, mannered, uproarious, ill at ease, 
makes kindly people feel sorry for him and stem ones merely annoyed : 
and one hopes he will grow out of it. 

He has not the compensations of a cr^tsnian; he has not, 
usually, the consolations of religious belief, and so neither the 
sense of community with others this may give nor the rule 
it may help to establish within himself. He has not the driving- 
forccof amoncy-maker-of a grocer out for gain, a commercial 
entrepreneur, or an unabash*’d scllci of his own personality. 
I le is earnest for sclf-improvemcnt, hut not with the energy 
and eagerness of his uncle of forty years ago, of the Mr Lewis- 
hams who swotted at tlie Polytechnic and read Shaw and 
Wells. There is little excitement and adventure about his search 
for improvement and knowledge ; his texts are the early Aldous 
Huxley and perhaps Kafka. 1 le is sad and also solitary; he finds 
it difficult to establish contact even witli others m his condition: 
‘With dulling voice each calls across a colder water.’ He 
is hemmed in because in the last resort be is scared of 
linding what he seeks; his training and his experience arc likely 
to have made him afraid of decision and commitment. Of 
him may be said what Toynbee said of the ‘creative 
genius’ : 

He will have put himself out of gear with hii field of action, and 
in losmg the power of action he will lose the will to live. 

But he is not a ‘creative genius’. He is clever enough to take 
himself out of his class mentally, but not equipped, mentally or 
emotionally, to surmoimt all the problems that follow. He is 
denied even the ‘consolations of philosophy’, of acquiring 
such comfort as there is, in part at least, from* assessing his 
situation. Even if he achieves some degree of culture, he finds 
it difficult to carry it easily, as easily as those who have not 
had to strain so much to get it, who have not ki^wn like him 
the long process of exploitation of ‘brains’ : 
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You are gifted from above with that which ordinary people have 

not got: you have talent . . . talent places you apart You have only 

one defect. Your false position, your soirow, and your catarrh of the 
bowels are all due to it. 1 hat is your extraordinary lack of education. 
Pray forgivc^me, Ivit ventas ma^is atnicitiae. . . . You see, life has its 
conventions. In oidet t(^ feel at ease among intelligaif people, in order 
not to be a strangei among them, and not to be overwhelmed by them, 

you must be to a certain degree educated 1 alcnt brfuight you into 

that arJe, y(»u belong to it, hut . . . you arc drawn awMy, and you 
waver between cultured people and the lodgers, vis-i-vis. 

Though he is not of the ‘creative minority', he is just as 
surely not of the ‘ iincrcative majority’ ; he is of the uncreativc 
bur self-doubting and scir-dnvtng minority. He has great 
aspirations, but not quite the equipment nor the staying-power 
to realize them 1 fe would be happier if he were abl(‘ to perceive 
his own limiu., if he learned not to ovcr-tstirnate Ins possibili- 
ties, if he resigned himself, not so much to ‘being the fool you 
are’, as to being the modcTnicly equipped person ho is. But 
his background, his ethos, and probably his natural quahnes 
make such self-realization ditficult; he thcreftsrc remains 
harassed by ‘the disci cpaiicy between his \oi\y pretensions and 
his lowlv atts’. 


B. The l^lacc of Culture: A Nostalgia for iJeah 

... I'or vve lie all divorced life; 

We IP* all ^.^lJ>plc^, inoic f*r 

(J'he litile clerk in Dostviyi vsky’b Note^ from UftJt'r^round) 

It will be clear that the mtcllcctual and cultural aids now to be 
discussed appeal to more than ‘scholarship boys’ of the kind I 
have just described. Presumably they arc designed to reach as 
many as possible of those people who, for w hatever reasons and 
with whatever background, fed in some way ; lacking and 
hope tliat training of tins sort can make good their deficiency. 
There arc npny people who seek culture and intellectual 
training without expecting more from them than they can 
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properly give, and who can connect their Search with the 
actuality of soaal and personal life. But such people may be 
better mentioned in the next chapter. 

The range of mental compensations is wide and various, and 
I do not think I can avoid moving in this sectiAi between details 
from various cultural levels. But in the uncertainties and 
aspirations I am describing, the various kinds of p('oplc I refer 
to Jo seem to merge. At the most elementary level there aie 
advertisements not far removed tioiu those of a rather vague 
psychological kind 1 illustrarcJ carlh'i. At the other extreme 
tiicre arc appeals to those wh. • seek to be in the foicfiont of 
cultural matters. In between there arc, for example, advertise- 
ments which seem to have scarcely any connexion with the 
Jesire for culture but male a direct and practical appeal to 
tliv^' urge tc succeed at wt^rk. Yet the tone of their annoimce- 
ni<njts seems to suggest tliat they will attract not so much 
pUTpc\sjve and practKal as \agucly Jissatished rciulers: 

1 hey to be oii rh(‘ smne bench, but routine work wasn’t good 
euMiidi for Bii] WHAT A HOD 1 YOU“^ 

Ale you :i SUKh HI f like Bill W.itsoij or a FI OP like Jim 
Sinipsoii'" h]rTL JK IjkJ\ ti) becpiittRsungpIiotographsofoiicchccr- 
t‘i! jiid (»ne anxKiUi. young m.in j 

fbll set about Cijuip[mig himself thiough th< . . . system. 

lle\ Chi' 'f Mil l-(^\\ rseer now niid Crenif; I'dst. 

The next example is of a more direct kmd: 

Readers get Books-for-Notbing. 

We are among the Largest Providers of Up-to-the-Minute Cor- 
respondence I’raining. 

1'1'he use of capital letters in these advertisements often recalls the 
furground-h jwkers. | 

These valuable books arc MUSTS for YOU. In (hem you will 
find clear accounts of all our courses, whether Tcchiiieal, Adminis- 
trative or Supervisory. JUST NAME YOUR FAVOURITE 
COURSE. 

From these one moves naturally towards ipore general 
mental aids, to the many advertisements ofFcrmg the secret of 
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fluent expressioif, of speaking like a * Dominant and cultured 
individu^’. ‘The Modem Encyclopedia of Ideas will make you 
a Master of Language’ : 

Those have developed their gift of speech carry weight and 
the fiuits of real success are theirs. 

When a contribution by you is demanded [presumably this does 
not necessarily indicate that most of the people at whom this adver- 
tisement IS directed arc much called upon to make speethesj, you will 
display decisive and unhesitating fluency. 

All this costs only thirty shillings. Or: 

Arc you T O N G U E-Tl ED ^ 

Do you wish to be SILVER-TONGUED m SPEECH? 

Life’s richest rewards may still be YOURS, even though you 
were not fortunate enough to go to a Universitv. 

WORDS -WORDS -WORDS 

Prosperity and Regard depend on your COMMAf^D of LAN- 
GUAGE no matter in which walk <jf life you decide to act. 

Then there arc various elementary versions of Rogtt’s 
Thesaums^ sometimes presented m a visually simplified way, 
perhaps after the manner of a horoscope or of some of those 
‘What to do ill the garden ehcli week of the year’ diagrams; 
so that if you want a few synonyms for ‘bcautifur you make 
two or three small manual adjustments and the required words 
appear. I'he Universal Vocahnlary Dia^ammatn Outfit will: 

Make your life anew ... a magic key w hich will give you entry to 
a fuUcr and more positive existence, leaving behind the dull routme of 
your life today. 

YOU can persuade . . . assert . . . dominate . • . and all with unsus- 
pected and tmheard-of beauty and fluency. 

Advancement - Fame - and the Social Status for which you veam 
can be youn TODAY. 

You wrill be thrilled and gain assurance and uplift from its ease. 

The SECRET OF MASTERFUL WRITING AND 
SPEECH is at your FINGERTIPS. 

For those yrho aspire more generally to culture or even to the 
status of the artist there are numerous schools for writing. ‘ Have 
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you a hunch that YOU could be a writer? so - post this 
form*: 

Do your friends say ‘You ought to wnte a novel’ when you tell 
them an luiccdote? 

Du they say how much they love getting your letters f 

Numerous people like this never acquire* jhc know-how and so 
iljeir ulents never bring them the fame and the fortune which they 
rightly deserve. 

Then there aic portmanteau giinles to an over-all culture: 

Music “ Art LiUiaUirc 

Here is the fullest outline ycl issued nf ihc glorious perspective of 
('ulture. 

THIS CHANCE WILL NOT OCCUR AGAIN 

Nviinerous ccleliruied prc^plc acknowledge giatetully its assist- 
.11!^ c . 

I.V h example is accompanied by a rleai and helpful account of its 
aiiisiic charactenstKs 

Wiih tins book you will have the eiitiy of all the world’s greatest 
woiks of an 

Wuh tins guide you too can make powerful and illuminating 
tornrnent', when the talk turns tf) T iS OF THE MIND. 

Six ginncAS for three volumes is a likely price, but that may 
iiieluclc a free copy of a book such as ‘A tknde to the Telling 
Rlirasc and Happy Metaphor . , . indispensable for anyone who 
wishes to express himself fluently and mterc-tingly*. 

One may be tempted, noticing this kind of thing only 
occasicmally, to assume that it affects no more than a minute 
fraction of the population. But if one regularly notes such 
advertisements it becomes clear - as they follow one another, 
several in each issue of many magazines, and some taking a full 
page - that their audience is greater than most of us think. On 
die advertisements page of a typical ‘quality’ weekly for the 
week 111 w^hich I am writing there are eleven advertisements. 
Three of them arc not relevant: two are borderline cases (one 
for the self-teaching of a foreign language by mejns of phrase- 
books, and one an ofScial announcement on the need for a 
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certain type of specialist teacher) : the remaining six are of die 
kind 1 am describing - for postal training in a system which 
claims to make any career open to the student, for a fine 
command of English, for profitable creative writing, and so on. 
Distinguishmg by the amount of space each type of advertise- 
ment takes, the result is that, from four full columns, one is not 
relevant, three-quarters of a column are border-line, two-and- 
a-quarter columns are on our theme. A current ‘quality’ 
monthly has eight front advertisement pages. Advertisements 
of this type take up the equivalent of two of them, or a quarter 
of the space - with the aids to creative writing or to verbal skill 
more in evidence, as compared with those for technical or 
similarly vocational courses, than they are in the ‘quality’ 
weekly. 

1 have no statistical evidence as to the extent of the appeal of 
such advertisements. Ccrtamly they must be expensive to 
insert and would presumably not be used so intensively unless 
a fair niimbei of people responded to them, for the students, 
too, diese courses are usually quite expensive and seem to me 
likely, in most cases, to be less ctlcctivc than public adult 
education. But it seems unlikely that public adult education 
can ever attract many of these students. No doubt some of 
them answer the advertisements in the knowledge that they 
will have to work hard to come within sight of the tempting 
goals indicated. For a majority, the tone of the announcements 
often suggests, the ‘call to study’ or to ‘culture’ wiU be only 
allegorical. Tliere seems to be offered an almost magically 
quick mediod of removmg an unformulated feeling of m- 
suffidency. The advertisements of this kind in the ‘quahty’ 
weeklies and monthlies arc obviously not directed exclusively 
to people from the working- or lower middle-classes. But 
working- and lower middlc-dass readers are among their 
intended audience, and surveys suggest that they succeed in 
reaching a substantial number of readers of this kind; and simi- 
lar advertisements appear regularly in the more specifically 
working-class magazines. 
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The demand for aids of the kind I have just fllustratcd is only 
one way in which a wish for entry into the niltiircd life can 
express itself. One might discuss the same situation more widely 
by reference to some current tendencies in reading. I have in 
tnind a reading of cultural publications wRich is from one 
aspect improper, which is inspired by too fyrroiig and too vague 
an expectation. It is my iniprcasion that this kind of interest m 
serious publications is more common than is generally thought. 
There is often a continuous line from elementary promptings to 
learn ‘dynamic sp>cech and writing’ to some forms of meniber- 
shij) of the 'minor intclligejitMa’, from an obsessive and often 
rjther bizarre interest in some panacea h^r the world’s ills (by 
means ot a system) to a condition of fotinidably dense 
'opiiuonation*. 

bor some people the late John CyLuudon^s IVirhly obviously 
met a strongly felt need, one stroni'cr, 1 ihiuk, than it could 
have legitimately clauiud to meet. Orix rs are proud of reading 
J. B. Priestley and writers such as him, because they arc ‘serious 
w nters with a message’. Others have learned that Mr Priestley 
is a ‘middlebrow’ and only mention him in tones of depreca- 
tion. They tend to read bitterly iiKmic 01 anguished literature- 
VC'augh, Huxley, Kafka, and Grcciic. "I hey own the I'cngiiin 
selection from Tliot, as well as svmie other Penguins and 
I’chcans; they used to take Pnigtiin Ntw IVritin^ and now 
subscribe to Uticountcr. They know a little, bu* often only from 
reviews and short articles, about Fiazci and Marx; they 
probably own a copy of the Pelican edition of breiid’s Psyr/ie- 
patlwlogy of Everyday Life. They sometimes hsten to talks on 
the Third Programme with titles like ‘The Cult of £vil in 
Contemporary Literature’. 

Some have a precarious tenancy in several ncar-iiitellectual 
worlds. If so, they are likely to believe in ‘frecdofh’ and to be 
‘anti-authoritarian’; they will have heard of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties and will read the New Statesman 
and Nation. Tliey will know the anti-Munnings yguments for 
modem art, particiJarly for Picasso. They will know the 
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arguments about^e debasing elTect of the popular Press and 
the corruption of advertisements. They will find some pleasure 
in that kind of analysis, a pleasure which can easily become 
a sort of masochistic nihilism. Yet they will be more discon- 
certed when meeting ‘ reactionary * opposition than they should 
be, because they will.then be meeting externally problems still 
not resolved in their own personalities. They will still like, but 
be ashamed of, some pleasures which they know m their 
conscious and cultured part to be improper. They will feel that 
they share something of the ‘waste land’, of the of the 
intellectuals; but will really be iii a waste land of their own. In 
any case, they will over-estimate the satisfaction of intellectuals. 

A very few acquire a bright finish and practise ‘opmiona- 
tion* which, as I have said, is a slightly more intellectual form of 
‘fiagmentation’. In ‘opinionation’ they can enjoy the crackle 
of mainly borrowed ideas, can try to have at cair a view on 
anything - on the 1 1-Bonib. on ‘woman’s pl.ice’, on modern 
art, on British agriculture, on capital pumslmieut, on ‘tlie 
population problem’. Their training helps them to take on, to 
assimilate without absorbing, a great number of such items, to 
‘have views’ at second, third*, and fourth hand; it encourages 
the rabbit’s-cyc view. We are familiar with the way in which 
this tan become a mental promiscuity , and the situation of those 
who long for this kmJ of expertise, but have a poor background 
and inadequate training in handhng ideas or response to im- 
aginative work, is particularly unfortunate. They grip hold of a 
number of badly understood ideas, but on the whole feel 
astray. They read the reviews more easily than the hooks which 
are being reviewed, and in the cud take them as a fairly regular 
substitute. They wander in the immensely crowded, startlmg, 
and often delusive world of ideas like children in their first 
Fairground House of Thrills - reluctant to leave, anxious to see 
and understand and respond to all, badly wanting to have a 
really enjoyable time but, underneath, frightened. 

They havq in some degree, lost the hold on one kind of 
hfe, and failed to reach the one to which they aspire. The loss 
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is greater than the gain. The homes of so»e of those who 
achieve even an apparent poise tell as much as anything else. 
They have usually lost the cluttered homeliness of their 
origins; they are not going to be chintzy. The result is often an 
eyc-on-thc-tcacher style of furnishing, like thAr favourite 
styles in literature; rooms whose pattern is decided by the 
needs of the tenants to be culturaU) ptrsonn gtata, not to fall 
into any working-class ‘stuflincss’ or iniddle-class 'cosiness’; 
intensely self-conscious rooms whose outward cflects are more 
inijjortant than their liveableness. They arc committing an 
error winch they have noted in the bourgeoisie and the res- 
pectable working-classes, who make their glossy ornaments 
and the patterned side of the curuiiis face the street rather than 
inside. Each room echoes a thousand others among those who 
Miught culniral graduation at the same tunc, ainl so most of 
tlnmi have an anonymous public air, similar ro that of un- 
relieved utility furniture. So much is designed for eflret, for 
culturally keeping up with the Kocstlors. There is little healthy 
untidiness, natural idiosyncrasy, straight <.hok,c of what is 
pel tonally hked. 7 here is no plain vulgarity unless certain 
identified vulgarities ha\’C becouic fasliionablc. Few things arc 
chosen because someone in the house u ally likes rhem, in the 
way that makes their Aunt sav of the ‘loud’ vase she got for 
Christmas, ‘£c, I’nc it luv'ly/ ‘Never a good or a real thing 
said’ by the room, because the room is not yet a pait of the 
actuality of life. The room indicates, rather, a division of 
experience and, more important, it expresses a kmd of wish. 

The foregoing is deliberately a selective account, meant to 
bring into focus a situaiion which, though it affects only a small 
minority, illuminates some wider aspects oi tins essay. Since 
many of the details - of reading and other habits - have been 
drawn from my own history, I have been strongly aware of a 
tension between the wish to define my owm follies and the 
wish to justify them. Perhaps on the whole the former has 
predominated. As a result it probably seems in parts rather 
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harsh, and might appear too much to imply that people such 
as these are slightly ridiculous, if not dishonest: 

She knew the type* so well - the aspirations, the menial dishonesty, 
the fanuluiii^' witii^the outside ofbooks. 

There is some truth there, but it is too hard, too unyielding; 
it would be truer to say, ‘How pathetic,’ were it not that the 
moment it is uttered the unjnstiHablc patronizing is plain. 
People such as this are often over-intense, it is true. T heir urge 
for culture has sometimes a grim and hunumrless air - but not 
one as gnm as popular pubiitists, when they motk at sclf- 
impiovcincnc, try to m.ikc (Mit. Yet how mucli the attJtiiJc 
commands respect; tli.it at a time when it is so easy to be led 
into arroji;ant low-browism, some retain an idealistic love for 
‘things of the niinJ’. Jk-hind even die more unhappy cxpies- 
sions of the attitude thcie often lies an idealism, ^ better, a 
nostalgia for ideals. People such as this lean so iiirensely cowards 
culture precisely because they ovcr-v.iluc it, even see it some- 
times as a substitute for the leligtoas belief winch they cannot 
quite face as a serious possibility. Religion is suspect; even more, 
Class’ and money are suspect. Culture is a sign of disinicrestcd 
goodness, tif brains and imaginaiioii used to give liberty and 
poise. Behind the often strange fi »rnis of striving is a w’ Jsh for die 
assumed freedom, for die power and command over himself, 
of the ‘really cultured’ man. Tins may be a delusion, since it 
expects more from culture than culture can give; but it is a 
worthy delushni. 

These people arc as in uch affected by their time, in this, as are 
some people wdio can give their insecurities a more presentable 
dress. It is easy to lay too much at the door of this ‘strange 
disease of modern life’, and that phrase is a hundred years old, 
anyway: but in part these arc Matthew Arnold’s ‘aliens*, one 
hundred years later and with an even colder wind blowing: 

But in each class there arc bom a certain number of natures with a 
curiosity aboui their best self, with a bent for scang things as they are, 
for disentangling diemsclves from machinery, for simply concerning 
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Acmselvcs with reason and the will of God, aflchdoing their best to 
make these prevail; - for the pursuit, in a word, of perfection . . . and 
this bent always tends to take them imt ot their class, and to make their 
distinguishing characteristic . . . their hunttitiity. They have, in general, 
a rough lime of it m iheir lives. 

Arnold’s undefined afflatus never did sound altogether con- 
\nncing; but thcic is an impoitant iriith m the passage, and it 
has soroc force even now. Some of this century’s ‘aliens’ 
juincd the Coinnumist Party or the Peace Pledge Union or the 
Left Book Club or the Commonwealth movement or the 
Social Credit Party in the lhi» tics. They often had a piirposivc- 
ness then which is harder to find in the fifties, but the urge 
remains. They ‘w^ant to do something about things* but feel 
frustrated - by the variety and magnitude of the problems they 
discern crouched all round them; by a sense that, though dicy 
appear to be expected to be knowledgeable about so much, to 
liuve views on so many things like good democratic citizens, 
there is really nothing they can cfFcctiv'^ly do to solve any of the 
problems. ‘Save his own soul he has no star’ was applied by 
I Jaid> !o Jude the Obscure; but the light of tiie soul in today’s 
1 tides is a flickering and insecure one, since they arc made in- 
sa'iirc by doubts about their adf'quacy to reach firm 
decisions. They are made insecure by tlic nnilritudc of contra- 
dicrory voices, each well-informed, sure, and persuasive; the 
voices which say, ‘Ah, but it all depends . . . \ or ‘These arc only 
statistics, and you can’t trust statistics*, or ‘Tliis is only emotive 
l<uiguagc’. They are intimidated by the extreme difficulty of 
deciding just what is morally the riglit thing to do. Worst of all, 
tlieir confidence is undermined by a lurking fear of the mean- 
inglessness of those basic questions in themselves (is tins good? 
is this right?), which yet they find themselves unable to cease 
from asking. The last clear sign-posts begin to disappear into 
the mists of an endless relativity: docs anyone ever really act 
from principle? or do they merely seem to?; are they, in fact, 
‘pulling another fast one’?; arc they foolishly d^eiving them- 
selves?; arc they simply in need of a tonic? ‘The best lack att^ 
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conviction* ; we fvould be in the presence of the tragedy of the 
well-intentioned, were it not that the nature of the situation 
disallows tragic attitudes - which in any case the ac tors would 
suspect - and rarely allows them to achieve the strength for 
tragedy. Usually fhey remain in regions where ‘everything is 
below the level of tragedy except tlic passionate egoism of the 
sufferer*. 

They arc left with a deadly un winged honesty, often un- 
relieved by a saving irony towards the self. 15ut still it is a kind 
of honesty; its most common facf* has the uncertainty of that 
of a boy in strange company. It is indecisive; it expects no cause 
for enthusiasm, yet regrets this fact, lichincl the shyness there is 
often an uiidcfiant moral courage. It is hidden because these 
people have learned that if it is expressed it is likely to be 
mocked. 1 he search It'f some sort of belief, however disguised, 
and its constant rebuttal, can leave them for years emotionally 
inhibited. Or their longing for a belief is often disguised as yet 
another form of apparent cyniiism, not exactly that Lornmon 
to large mmibcrs nl the working-classes, but related to it, and 
with a deeper hold. Here it is strengthened by the load i>f 
inadequately ]>ossessed knowledge. If they had absorbed the 
knowledge, perhaps it would not have liad so w(*akt*ning uii 
effect. Ju.st enough about the social .sciences, about antliro- 
pology, about sociology, about social psychoK>gy, has been 
acquired to supply a destructive nTerence on most occasions. 
‘ What about the l\)lyncsiaiis?* has now succeeded the political 
‘What about the Russians?’ as the key-question. They take up 
the game of finding clay feet, but without the pertness of more 
intellcctnall y confident debunkers : they arc in w’ardly depressed 
by their constant su-spiciou that everything and everyone has 
been found out. They arc the poor little rich boy's of a w^orld 
over-supplied with popularized and disconnected information, 
and much less able to find meaningful groupings for its in- 
formation, Yet there can be a kind of pleasure in fcelmg like a 
cross betwee;^ Mr Kingsley Martin and Tiresias; and one can 
in a way enjoy taking the lid off with Graham Greene. 
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Because this apparent cynicism is really a ilostalgia for belief 
there is a peculiar interest, not iinmixed with envy, in observ- 
ing other men going through the contortions and strains of 
finding belief. Mingled with that is the endless suspicion of 
deception; these others are perhaps hypoi^tical: at any rate 
diere is a resentment that for oneself ther,p seems no possibility 
of such positive and affirmative atUon, ‘There arc only the 
various envies, /All of them sad\ 

A few find an adequate public fic c - ‘ I ha vc no illusions. I do 
nut seek to “sell ” anyijnc anytliing. I know better dian to moan 
in public.’ For most, some feature < if die face is illummating - a 
crinkled forehead, eyebrow's drawm together, a ‘shaded eye’; 
most of all, the mouth, widi the lower half only prevented 
from slackening unhappily by the Tightened upper. The upper 
half provides a from to disguise the deeper discontents, gives a 
suggestion of a loss-cutting quasi-stoicism. 1 his is the most 
common expression and one, hkc most ol die c'theis, slighdy 
sc'lf-pirying and self-uidulgcnt. Under the pressure of all this 
living inside oneself, preying over these kinds of doubt, it is 
easy to see oneself a.s a version of the dissident Byromc hero. 
Fiom the Rcnais.sancc, from Robinson U.riisoc, from Rousseau, 
various forms of romantic mdividu..lisiu proceed - and in part 
this is yet one more form of them, but one often gone to seed in 
self-regard. These dissatisfied romantics, though beset by the 
sense of a need to make the voyage, rarely set out because there 
is rarely enough conviction even that the journey is really 
necessary: dicy more often become ‘the malcontcnted who 
might have been’. 

Beneath their apparent crynicism and self-pity is a deep sense 
of being lost, without purpose and with the will sapped. It 
sometimes seems to me that the situation is most difficult during 
dieir twenties, when the most strenuous search fcJr cultural and 
intellectual satisfactions which are rarely gained takes place. 
There is usually a change after the first few years of marriage. 
But at first, and for a year or two, they have t^trapped look, 
as though they have, by marrying, been guilty of a bourgeois' 
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weakness and, ’^orse, allowed themselves to be caught, to 
betray their freedom. The climate of the time, as they ap- 
prehend it, almost spoils them for undertaking marriage widi- 
out considerable emotional difficvdty, Tliis does not mean only 
meeting the inevifeble complications in the first stages of living 
with someone else, l^ut they have to learn that one can admit 
one’s d(*epest emotions, need neither disown them nor wear 
them on the shoulder like chips; they have to come to the point 
of realizing that there is nothing stuffy about trying to be a 
good husband and fatlicr, that one may be as much in the truth 
dicre as one will ever be in any area of life. 

For most, especially during early manhood, there is the sense 
of a bruised consciousness; they 'sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death , , . fast bound in misery and ircai’. Tl^ ir roots have 
been taken uj) for scrutiny too often, thev have become intel- 
lectual and spiritual waifs and strays. I'hc cjucstiomng con- 
tinues, and with it the fear of finding answers: 

Wt* would rather be ruiuf'fl than changed, 

Wc would rather die 111 uur cln-.id 
Than <huib the Cn^s^ the ruomeiit 
And sec our illnsiotib die. 

The submerged idealism and the pervasive inJccisivcness 
ensure diat they will not ‘cash in’: fundamentally, they care; 
they want to do the right thing. Tlicy ar(’ in many ways small 
and pitiful and indulgent; yet the self-conscioiisncss, with all 
its ramifications, has its attractiveness and its merits. Many of 
them have resisted some of the worst drugs; they stand for 
something. And as society comes nearer to the danger of 
reducing the larger part of the populanon to a condition of 
obediently receptive passivity, their eyes glued to television 
sets, pin-ups,*' and cinema screens, tliese few, because they are 
asking important questions, have a special value. Funda- 
mentally, their questions affect us all today since they have to do 
with the impprtance of roots, of unconscious roots, to all of 
us as individuals; they have to do with those major social 
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developments of our rime towards centralidlirion and a kind 
of classlcssness; and they have to do with the relationship 
between cultural and intellectual matters and the beliefs by 
which men try to shape their lives. People such as this are 
therefore among the more sensitive, though now bruised, 
tentacles of society. The mam body on the^ whole ignores them; 
but the symptoms they show refer in some degree to aU. 
lii-shop Wilson’s conclusion of two hundred years ago is just 
as true today; 

1 he number of those who need to be awjkcncd is far greater than 
that of those who need amifort. 



CHAPTER II 


CONCLUSION 


Reflecting upon the niagnitmle of the general evil, I should be oppre-ssed with 
a fljsIjon(»ui,il'lL njLlaiiL'h#ly, had ( not a deep impression of inherciil 

and indestructible cj[uahtie<> of the hiiinan nuiid. 

WOHDS'W ORTH 

. . . One would have said beyotid a doubt 
I’hat tlw‘ very end nf the hc'iit. 

But that the crciture would not die. 

BDWIN MUIR 


A. Resilience 


I have said little about the valuable so( ial chancjcs of the last 
fifty years, and iiuuh about the cultural ilaii^crs winch arc 
accompanying them. Obviously, no one could fail to be glad 
that most working-pcc’iplc are in almost all respects better oft, 
have better living conditions, better health, a lirgei share of 
consLiiuer gocxls, fifller (\iikanonal oppivtumtic.-v, and so on. 
What I have illustrated, unless luy diagnosis is wrong, is that 
the acconip.inying rulrural clwingcs ue not always an improve- 
ment but in some of tlic more important instances arc a 
worsening. 

Nor have I rofc'rrcd much to the influence of the 'earnest 
miiioiity ’ among woi king-class people, since my chief coik ern 
has been with attitudes among the majority. Yet I do not mean 
to uiider-estimaTc the effect the ‘earnest minority’ has, or to 
imply that this minor ity is iu>t so likely to be toiuul todav . And 
since the minority has had and may continue to have (though 
this is by no means certain) au influence on their group out of all 
proportion to their numbers, it is important that something 
should be said more directly about them. I have in mind people 
such as those who take up voluntary trade-union acavity, and 
those who seek adult education through, for instance, the 
classes run by the Workers’ Educational Assoaation. One of 
the plain advantages in our present situation is that those 
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working-class people who have this kind of interest are today ': 
able much more fully than formerly to develop and exercise it. 

In the last century people such as this actively and often at 
great sacrifice supported Trade Unionism when it had its way 
to make, they worked for Labour representatton in^arliamcnt, 
they were connected with the Co-operative Movement and 
were the pillars of local chapels They were men of the type 
who at Leeds in die sixties called a conference of the LeccL 
Working Men’s Parliamentary Reform Association to consider 
the formation of a national body to conduct a crusade for 
rtforni in the industrial areas, 'fhey worked for Hyndnun’s 


S.D.F. in the eighties, and for the I.L.P. in the nineties. They 
helped to set up the Labour Representation Coimnitfec at the 
turn ot the century and so assisted the birth of the Labour 


I'arty. llicir leaders, through the decades, svcrc men such as 
Tom Mann, Ben I’lllctt, Kcir flardic, and George Lansbury. 
Many of them are today domg valuable work in political and 
tradc-imion affairs, and in the numerous new forms of rclation- 


sliip between employees and manageinciir. 

During the mid and late niuctecnth century their reading 
was likely to be w'lde, solid, and inspiring. They read volume 
atter volume of Morris and Ruskin. "T"hey read Henry George’s 
Proj^rcss and Poverty (1881) and Blatchford’s Merrit England 
( r 894). Over a imllion copies of Metric England w'ere sold, most 
of them at one pemiy each; and sixty thousand copies of 
Progress and Poverty were sold within four years. They sub- 
scribed to Blatchford’s Clarion in the nineties, and helped to 
run Clarion Cycling and Clarion Cinderella clubs. Some of 
them, with many others whose interests were not so strictly 
political, joined Mutual Improvement Societies and Mechan- 
ics* Institutes, and attended University Extemion lecture- 
courses or others of the various forms of further education. 


They bought the volumes in Morley’s Universal library and 
other cheap series. They were to be found among the thirteen 
thousand purchasers of the first two volumes of Macaulay*s 
History f and the twenty-six thousand purchasers of the third 
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volume* Later, tkcy read Shaw and w'crc among those who 
bought a total uf two million copies of Wells's Outline of History^ 
and who read the Scivucc of Life and IVork, Wealth and Happitiess 
of Mankind, From 1920 onwards they bought the one-shilling 
copies of Watt’s Thinker's Library, They were some of those 
for whom the organization of Services’ Education during the 
last war had real meaning and use TIkw make good use of the 
public libraries and often listen with genuine interest and dis- 
crimination to the Third Prr^gratntnc. They are in the habit 
today of bining copies IVIicans, and help to make possible 
the onc-lnindred-rhoiisand issues of ten titles by one author 
which Penguin ihuiks produce. lhc\ have helped to increase 
the sales of ‘quality' newspapers and journals, and have con- 
tributed to the post-war expansion in fiirtlier and pait-tiine 
education organized by the volumaiy bodies, the universities, 
and the Lvical Education Anthoiities. 

In LngLuid and Wales there are now about one hundred and 
fifty thousand petiple who take pait in the liberal, non- 
vocationa! stndv of the hiimanitus \shich is organized by 
voluntary bodies and umversitv (‘xtra-nunal dtparnnents •“ 
that IS, approximately i ine in two hundred adults d he W oikers’ 
Educatioiul Associatw^n lias about nincry f}K«usand students, 
of whom the largest single group (16,000), othet than that 
comprising people on ‘home dunes and nursing’, is that ol 
manual workers. T he total is not lai ge, but lias been substantially 
increased since before the war ; almi>st cci rainly it can be furthei 
increased if money is avail.iblc. But it is not likely to increase m 
any striking degree. 1 he more radical problems, in particular 
as they affect die W.E.A., nnghr almost be deduced from tlie 
preceding chapters of this essay. I’hcy arc: to increase the 
proportion of students undertaking the more sustained and 
searching ttftonal courses, and to increase die proportion of 
working-class students. The personal and social needs for self- 
acquired education seem by no means obvious and pressing 
today. The productions of the popular publicists arc much 
more powerfully offered now than they were when liberal 
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adult education for working-class people be^bi just over fifty 
\cars ago. The difficulty now lies less in the material lack of 
working-people than in dicir being over-provided with one 
kind of material. The economic barriers to knos^lcdge have 
been largely removed, but there is still a stiuggle - to ignore 
the mynad voices of die trivial and synthetic sirens. The 
W E.A. has a duty always to be thinking of proper ways of 
approaching working-f lass studctits who may be almost 
entirely w'ithout previous training. But at the centre of its work 
It must offer a kind of discipline to its students, one which is 
sharply opposed to the triviali^-atiou, the fragmentation, and 
the opinionation aicouragcd by popular providers. The 
pcssibdity of speaking to the condition of the much larger 
numbers of people who arc not intellectually inclined is not 
within the province of the W.E.A. as it is at present organized. 

We saw how popular publicists try to encourage most 
working-class people to underrate the ‘earnest minority’ 
because their very existence, their turning away fiom the 
common fare and their search for a more nourishing food, is an 
implicit judgement on the publicists themselves. The inquiring 
and serious working-class studfnt is easy game for them; 
people who insist on getting knowledge against the odds, 
whedicr the odds are material or less tangible, can soon appear 
stodgy and over-earnest. For my part, it sf<ms difficult to 
ovei stress the importance of people such a: this within a 
society, people prepared to address tlicmsclves to study, 
usually after a day's work and often in unpropitious conditions, 
inspired by a sense, however disguised it may sometimes seem, 
of the power and virtue of knowledge. 

It is a special pity, therefore, that there is little regular 
periodical provision of the kind of discussion such people 
require. I mean that we need more journals wbici wpuld not 
be popular in any of the ways I have described, but would be 
intelligent and searching, and yet would start from the sort 
ofbac^ground their readi^ have. This is a particukrly complex 
mattor, and I raise it only because it beats directly on much that 
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lias been disct^d in previous chapters. For die ‘earnest 
minority’ who seek culture and intellectual background often 
go now to journals wliich have the faults of die world of 
popular ptiblications in other, if more subde, forms (misuse of 
die idea of ‘free’dom’, ‘opiriionation’ in place of ‘fragmen- 
tation’, a kind of cynicism showing as a ‘knowingness’), or to 
journals which satisfy a fashionable ‘culture-vulture’ wish 
which is the cultural equivalent of the interest in dress catered 
for by the more elegant fashion-magazines, or to journals 
whose tone is too oblique for any but a small part of their 
audience. A proportion of ‘prestige’ reading of serious 
journals is neither avoidable nor automatically to be deplored: 
it can be one stage towards a discriminatmg reading. But when 
there is a great deal of it, as 1 think there is today, it seems likely 
that some need is not being met, that an important opportunity 
is being mis-used. I wonder how far this lack is the result of a 
failure to understand the situation of the intellectual niinoiity 
among ordinary people; how far many of those engaged in the 
dissemination 'of ideas realize the urgent and worthwhile 
needs of this minority who look to them for help. To attempt 
to solve this problem can leSd to a lot of mistaken postures; 
it is not easy to find a decent platform without bccoiiimg 
occasionally priggish and portentous. But tlie present situation 
offers few grounds for satisfaction. 

At the risk of sounding, myself, like a superior distributor of 
praise and blame, I should add that members of the ‘saving 
remnant’, in so far as tliey engage directly in sooal activity as 
part of the ‘workmg-class movement’, do not often seem 
sujhciently prepared to reconsider their aims. I have recalled 
thdr work for social reform and have stressed that it was 
inspired not primarily by a search for material goods but by a 
ij sense of the’' need for higher satisfactions by working-people, 
satas&ctdons which would more easily be obtained once 
material improvements had been made. The greatest need now 
is £6t this mfnority to reassess the position, to realize that the 
'^deas for which their predecessors worked are in danger oi 
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Ijeing lost, that material improvements cambe used so as to 
inchne the body of working-people to accept a mean form of 
materialism as a social philosophy. If the active minority 
continue to allow themselves too exclusively to think of 
immediate political and economic objectives, the* pass will be 
sold, culturally, behind their backs. This is a harder problem 
in sonic ways than even that which confronted their pre- 
decessors. It is harder to realize imagiiutively the dangers of 
spiritual deterioration. Those dangers are harder to combat, 
like adversaries in the air, with no corporeal shapes to inspire 
courage and decision. These things arc enjoyed by the very 
people whom one believes to be adversely aff ected by them. It is 
easier for a few to improve the material conditions of many 
tlian for a few to waken a great many from the hypnosis of 
immature emotional satisfactions. People in this situation have 
somehow to be taught to help tlicmsclvcs. 

The ‘earnest minority' is very important, but it would be a 
mistake to aUow the discussion of their situation to close a 
book chiefly conccnied with attitudes among a majority. I 
have aheady suggested that tho maturity which most people 
may acquire docs not necessarily have to be nourished by 
further education and does not necessarily express itsdf in 
political activity. It is important to recall, also, the resilience of 
the newer approaches which is to be found in most people, a 
resilience of their own kind which expresses itself, as always, in 
personal and concrete terms. It is necessary to stress the strength 
with which much that is valuable in rhe ‘older’ attitudes is held 
on to, and with which much diat is new and may seem, at first 
glance, merely injurious, is assimilated and adapted. 

There is, after all, an inherent danger of exaggeration in 
essays of this kind. There is a danger of gradually becominff 
remote from our everyday sense of the endless variety ana 
complexity of human nature. In this particular instance, as I 
noted at the very beginning, there is a danger o^failing suffici* 
ently to allow £ot the mitigations of older influences, of< 
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%aQdlig the let* admirable aspects of the *<ddar* attitudes 
and ihe more admirable of the new. As we study popular 
pubUcatiom we insensibly tend to give them, so great is their 
mere bulk, a larger prominence in the whole pattern of people’s 
eiqpeiience dian, ib fact, they have. In the areas in which they 
have their most intensive ed'ect, that effect can be harmful: 
over some wider aspects of experience, they may have some 
adverse eHect too; but there the effect is quite slowly felt, is 
checked and neutralized and agam by other forces. 

People are not living lives which are imaginatively as poor as 
a mere reading of their htcratute would suggest. We know 
this, simply from day-to-day experience. Most contemporary 
popular entertainment encourages an effete attitude to hfe, but 
still much of life has little direct connexion with it. There are 
wars and fears of war; there is the world of work, of the 
relations, the loyalties and tensions there; there arc the duties 
of home and the management of money; theic arc neighbour- 
hood ties and demands; there arc illness and fatigue and birth 
and death; there is all the world of local recreation. That is 
why 1 tried much earher to describe tlie quahty of ordinary 
working-class life, so tliat the closer analysis of publicatiiins 
might be set into a landscape of solid earth and rock and water. 

Among workmg-class people, then, how much of a decent 
local, personal, and communal way of life remains? It 
remains in speech, in forms of culture (the Working-Men’s 
Clubs, the styles of singing, the brass bands, the older types 
of magazine, the close group-games like darts and dominoes), 
and in attitudes as they ate expressed in everyday hfe. Marriage 
and the home retain their importance more strongly than we 
are often inclined to think. The notion of tolerance is fre- 
quently stretched beyond the point of any discrimination, but 
^dll works vuluably in many ways, as a strong charity rather 
' than as a* weakness. The stress on the personal is often misused, 
but can still give an admirable tension and one especially 
necessary wl^ life tends to become more public and uniform. 

, Scqptidsm and nanconfonnity may often be puUed out of 
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shape until they become a kind of cynidsm, but yet they have 
valuable forms, notably in the enormous ability of people 
silently to ignore, only to appear to be affected, to let things 
‘slide off their backs’. Similar qualities help them to and 

often to reject the denial of life in the apparently* well-inten- 
tioned as much as in the clearly self-interested; to sense, even in 
matters in which they are largely at sea, a lack of the kind of 
vitality they trust and admire. With that is the ability to absorb 
where they wish, and for the rest to carry on, unimplicated 
underneath, still to keep a hold on a valuable ethical rudder - 
so that almost all the new material has yet to be presented in 
what at least seems to be a moral appeal. And there is the ability 
to keep on ‘putting up with thuigs’, not simply from a passivity 
but because that is where one starts from, from die expectation 
that one will liave to put up with a lot; and the maintenance of 
the tradidonal corollary of this, to put up with things cheer- 
fully. Again, the cheerfulness is often undermined, is made a 
self-conscious shadow of itself, but sdll in some ways it has 
energy. The power to throw up comedians such as Norman 
Wisdom is one illusfradon of this. So is the exercise of cheerful 
debunking; it can be heard particularly in response to appeals 
which go too far ahead of contemporary taste; for example, in 
the laughter which is caused by the script or by the tones of 
voice used in some short advertising flms and some cinema 
news-reels. All these atdtudes are founded on a strong self- 
respect which is, in most cases, only another way of describing 
the sdll considerable moral resources of working-class people. 
In sum, these resources enable them to ignore much and to make 
much else better than it really is, to continue putting their own 
kind of vision into what may not really deserve it, as they have 
been used to doing for decades in commercial songs and stories. 
As a result, working-class people are a good deal less affected 
than they might well be. The question, of course, is how long 
this stock of moral capital will last, and whedier it is being 
sufficiently renewed. But we have to be careful nqt to imderrate 
its effect at present 
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Ube preceding^patagrapli may seem unduly optinusdc if we 
look only at many younger people. Then we remember how 
mudb working-class people resume dieir older attitudes after 
die years of exceptional freedom in adolescence, courtsb'p, 
and the early years of marriage; how much, though some new 
manners are carried into their mature years by each generation, 
is sloughed away of tiie more trivial invitations to change. I was 
tempted to believe at one time, hearing the phrase so often 
from my middle-aged aunts, that every working-class woman 
said, somewhere between forty and fifty, ‘Ah cum to think 
more like me mother every day.’ There was self-flattery in the 
thought, and it was sometimes used to excuse stupidity and a 
refusal to think for oneself. But it indicated the strength which 
the old attitudes always have; and on balance, the more 
clamant voices from outside being as they are, it works for 
good. 

How much, in spite of all the canned entertainment and 
packeted provision, the urge to express oneself personally and 
freely by mending and making persists. How strongly ‘odd- 
jobbery’, ‘doing tilings about the house’, survives, even where 
the husband is not particularly a ‘good ’im’ in his other habits. 
In part he is expected to sec to such things because there is not 
die money for or the habit of calling in a local craftsman, a 
joiner or plumber or painter. But also this kind of activity b 
sdll felt to be a proper part of home life; Dad may not be the 
sent who will take a hand with making a rug or toys for the 
children; but he is likely to see to the taps or fix an extra shelf 
in the kitchen or change the boy’s bicycle chain. In winter, 
particularly, many a good husband seems to be always potter- 
ing on odd jobs during the evenings. 

From there it is an easy step to real ‘handymanship’, and to 
the hobbies* proper. The counters of working-class paper- 
shops, tdwards the weekend, are crowded with a great variety 
of what the trade calls the ‘hobbies Press’, such periodicals as 
At^ler’s News, Cage Birds zadBird Fancy, Smallholder, Popular 
XSarikr^, tactical Mechatdes, The Wo^worker, and Cydi^g, 
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There are in all about two hundred and fifty periodicals devoted 
to sports, hobbies, and entertainments. There are two on the 
breeding of pet fish, seven on domestic pets and cage>birdsi, 
one on beU-cinging> ten on aspects of fishing, several cycling 
papers and dog papers, and almost two dozen* on genend 
aspects of hobbies and handicrafts. A substantial number of 
them make a special appeal to working-class readers, or to them 
along with lower middle-class readers In these activities, 
as IS sometimes pointed out, working-class men still exercise 
personal choice, act freely and voluntarily. Their regular jobs 
are often undemanding and undiscriminating, but here, by 
tlicir integrity and devotion to a craft, however curious some 
of the crafts may seem, they can be specialists. 

There may be mentioned here, too, the persistence of the 
desire to grow filings, in window-boxes and on patches of sour 
soil in back-yards, which arc often well-tended; and on 
allotments - behind hoardings in the main street or on the edge 
of the permanent way, or on strips of three hundred square 
yards let at a nominal rent under the provisions of the 192a 
Allotment Act (‘Every citizen who is able and willing to 
cultivate an allotment garden is legally entified to be provided 
with one*). I have already remarked tliat working-class people, 
when they have been moved to a new housing estate, often 
make little of their large private piece of g.irdcn; they are used to 
small pockets of dirty land stuck away under the mass of urban 
building, and find themselves out-faced at first by a virgin piece 
bigger even than an allotment, and bounded by piece after 
piece of equal rawness and bareness. It is tnie that the urge to 
cultivate plants never affected more than a minority; and the 
interest in allotments, like that in fishing, seems now to be 
declining a httle. Yet there are still one and a half million 
worked allotments in the country. 

On the other hand the interest in breeding animals*and birds 
not only survives but in some branches is increasing. Whip^pet 
and greyhoimd breeding seems almost dead except in a few 
mining areas or for commercial purposes; canary^breeding is 
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Dot ilkcteaattg, bnt there is a gtowii^ interest in some other 
forms of cage-bird breeding, notably of budgerigars. The 
Hulton Survey suggests that bird-fancying is more popular 
'with working-class people than with any others. There are 
about half ahullicft] pigeon &»ciers m Great Britain, organized 
in about one thousand Homing Clubs. The clubs usually have 
their headquarters in a local pub ; each member pays an annual 
subscnption of about one pound a year, and a shilling for each 
bird he brings to the racing point. These arc the men "whose 
birds arc released from cane baskets by railway porters at the 
end of the quieter platforms on Saturdays; the owners, flat- 
capped and with an eye cocked upwards and a stop-watch 
ready, wait for their pigeons to come softly out of the Saturday 
dusk. 

Much of the foregoing might be taken to indicate no more 
dian a sort of resistance, not any more positive adaptation. But 
there arc also strikingly miinerous and varied communal 
activities amongyoungpcople.fonndcdon more than thestreet- 
group; Youth Chibs, Young People's Institutes, Y.M.C.A s 
and Y.W.CkA.s, Commiiniry Centres, Works’ Sports and 
Hobbies Clubs, football, rugby, and ciitkct clubs (some of 
these last are still based on districts and have no official backing), 
and a host of local leagues ftir diesc and other sports. Many of 
these activities are sponsored bv ‘Them’, but dicy would not 
survive were they not supported by a strong and genuine 
endiusiasm from working-people. To them can be added other 
instances not officially sponsored, such as the adoption of the 
’diara’ trip, a striking instance of spontaneous urban adapta- 
tion. Or we may think of the way urban working-class people 
sdll make use of die public baths. Go into them after four 
o’dock during the schools’ tenn or on Saturdays. They are 
smdly "mth deanmg chemicals, chillingly angular, and slippery- 
scummy At the edges. But they ring shatteringly with the voices 
cS wotking^jClass children throwing themselves and their 
fiiends in repeatedly, %hting in bunches in the -water and 
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blue 'with cold because they almost all stay in mudi tou 
long. 

There is, too, the still strong popularity of ‘getting out inty^ 
the country’, especially during Ac great spring festivals. In the 
thirties Accraze was for ‘hiking’, and AoughAat s&mcd tome 
to affect Ac lower middle-classes more Aan oAers, the 
working-classes went too, on to Ac dales*and hills and moots, 
wliich luckily are not far from most of Ac large towns. If 
walking is not markedly typical of working-class people, then 
cycling is. A sign of arrival at real adolescence is Ac agreement 
from one’s parents to Ac buying of a bike on Ae hire-purchase 
system, paidfor out of weekly wages. Then one goesoutonitat 
week-ends, wiA a friend who bought a bike at Ac same tinoe, 
or with one of Aose mixed clubs which sweep every Sunday 
through towTi and out past Ac quiet tram terminus. Many 
young people insist diat dicy ‘like their bed’ on a Sunday 
morning, but a good number are out in this way. The member^ 
ship figures of Ae two main cycling clubs give no real indic»> 
tion of Ac numbers who are out, but rather of Aose who have 
more seriously taken up cycling; yit even they have a quarter 
of a million members. For Aosa who want club companion- 
ship, exercise, *a good day out *, there is Ae Cyclists’ Touring 
Club (and many ano Aer local club whose members are not in 
Ae C.T.C.); and A^rc is Ae National Cyclists’ Union fiw 
Aose who go in for radiig, wiA specially selected tubing, 
wheels, and saddles, and an aluminium horde in a cage on 
dropped handlebars. The N.C.U. members may often seem 
scarcely to know wheAer Ac road passes through a town or a 
Nadonal Park; but sightseeing is not Aeir purpose. The 
C.T.C. members, talking as Aey ride or playing wiA a ball 
on Ae grass, seem to pay htde attention to Ae countryside ot 
Ae ancient monuments Aey visit. Sut Aey get what they come 
for - companionAip, hard exocise, and freA air. Both Ame 
dubs were founded in 1878, andsince Aen cycling asawoddng- 
dass hobby has enormously increased in pogjolaiity. it U' 
valuable evidence that urban working-dass people can sdH.' 
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itact positively t» both the challei^e of thdh environmects and 
the oseful possibilities of cheap mass>production. 

Perhaps these items will seem little enough to put in the 
scales against all the forces described above, but 1 think diey 
indicate great strengths. Wc^king-class people survived the 
change from a rural to an urban life vdthout becoming a dull 
lumpen-proletariat: in the last half-century they have survived, 
and in large measure still survive, dangers just as great. Re- 
calling all that they have been asked to endure, one finds one- 
self adapting words from Kin^ Lear. ‘The wonder is they have 
endured so long.’ Marvelling at this greatest of all instances of 
‘putting up with things’, recalling all that has been said here 
about the positive way in which these challenges have some- 
times been met, one realizes again that it is not simply a matter 
of endurance but of a more positive response. The wonder is, 
not that so much icmains, but that so much L iltwly bom with 
each generation. 


B. Summary of Present Tetidenries in Mass Culture 

The resilience to be found-in individuals and local groups is 
healthy and important. But it can clearly be another form of 
democratic self-indulgence to over-stress diis resilience, to 
brush aside any suggestion of increasingly dangerous pressures 
by a reference to the innate right-headedness of man ; to point out 
that people do still persist in living lives by no means as rootless 
and shallow as the new influences seem to invite, and from that 
to assume that this iviU always be so, that ‘human nature will 
always save itself’, that ‘you can trust in ordinary decency’ 
to save people from the worst effects, that the resilience of 
human nature will ensure that ‘people will always be people’. 

It remains to sum up the general lines on which a mass 
culture leems to be at present developing. As throughout, I shall 
draw most of the illustrations from publications. But with 
suitable modifications of detail the conclusions would apply 
dso to the tendencies encouraged by the dnema, sound 
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bfoadcasdi^ and television (particularly whvi diese ace ooitiH 
metcially sponsored), and large-scale advertising. 

There has been, particularly during the last few decades, a 
great increase in the consumption of nian)/*kindf of material 
designed to entertain; there has been an absolute increase, not 
simply one proportionate to the increase m population. Some- 
tliing of this was inevitable, as die technical capacity to provide 
entertainment on a large scale and as the money available to the 
majority of people for its purchase both increased. An increase 
is not in itself necessarily to be deplored; there was room for 
one. But to some extent the size of the increase appears to have 
been decided, not so much by the need to satisfy previously un- 
satisfied appetites, as by the stronger persuasions of those who 
provide die entertainment. 

Thus, widiin the last himdrcd years the total number of 
publications of all types in Great Britain has risen from perhaps 
one thousand to over five thousand. Undoubtedly, a considet- 
abic increase was inevitable during a century in which a large 
nation became literate and liiglily industrialized. But the major 
part of this increase is due to a comparatively recent growth in 
the number of magazines and periodicals. Or, to take changes 
over a recent decade, the total circulation of national and 
provincial dailies increased by one-half between 1937 and 
1947. During the same period the total circulation of Sunday 
newspapers almost doubled itself. Magazines and periodicals 
had a circulation of about twenty-six millions in 1938, and 
probably more than forty miUions in 1952. Between 1947 and 
1952 the total circulation of national morning papers rose by 
half a million, and that of Sunday papers by nearly two and a 
half millions. Daily newspapers are produced now at a rate of' 
two copies for every household in the country. From the Hulton. 
Survey for 1953 it appears that two out of three in Idle adiilt 
population read more than one Sunday newspaper, and mote:> 
dim one out of four read three or more Sunday papers. Hitr 
estimated number of copies of daily newspapers usded per, one.' 
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^ousand of the {K}puladon is higher in the United Kingdom 
than in any other country in the world. 

There have been concurrent increases in what I have been 
calling serious reading, just as there have been increases in the 
audiences for some more serious pursuits generally. Book 
production in the United Kingdom is higher than in any other 
country. A large number are works of fiction, but there has 
been a substantial increase during recent years in tides of 
technical and educational books. And we all know of the 
success since the thirties of the Penguin and Pelican series. 
There has been a very great increase in the munber of books 
issued from public libraries, especially during die past twenty- 
five years. During a Gallup Poll in 1950, 55 per cent of those 
interviewed said they were currently readuig a book; this 
proportion was higher dian that found in, fer instance, the 
U.S,A. or Sweden. There have been increases in the sales of 
several of the decent periodicals. 

These details of more solid readmg are encouraging, but 
need to be qualified. What proportions of the issues from public 
libraries arc of worthless fiction or of that kmd of non-fiction 
which is really only a sort of fiction with the added pleasure of 
a ‘true-life story’? A statistical answer caimot be given, since 
the question involves distmctions of value. The Derby Survey 
suggests that fiction of one sort or another accoimts for 
between yj and 80 per cent of public hbrary issues; and most 
librarians would say, 1 think, that much of this fiction is of a 
very poor kind. There is no virtue in the habit of reading for 
itself; however unexceptionable its subjects and presentation 
may be, it can become as much an addiction, as separated firom 
the reality of hfe, as the reading of some of the more occasional 
literature 1 have described earlier. The conufiecdal libraries 
probably issud between 150 and 200 million volumes per year. 
Of those issued by the two largest hbraries, probably about 90 
per cent are jfiction; of those issued by the 2d to 4^ libraries, 
probably almost 100 per cent are fiction. In the public libraries 
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the issues ot the class 'history, biography, iravd' form the 
biggest single non->£ction group, probably accounting now 
for a quarter to one-third of all non-fiction issues. Again, 
many Ubratians would say, I believe, that the books inclu de d 
in that general heading arc often of little value. Qllalihcations 
of this kind could be raised for a long time. I raise them not to 
reduce tlic value of the genuine gains in serious reading, but to 
make sure that the gains are not assumed to be much greater 
than they are. 

The situation seems to be that a small proportion of keen 
readers are taking good advantage of their opportunities and 
that their number is being somewhat increased, but that the 
great body of people is not only unaffected by such changes, but 
is affected by quite different tendencies. There seems little 
likelihood of substantial incieases m serious readership, partly 
because serious readmg and popular readmg tend to attract 
different kmds of people (a point to which 1 shall return), and 
partly because the great block of popular readers is subject to a 
different kind of pressure dian are the serious readers. There arC 
many movements towards increasing and improving the 
minority; there arc much larger and on the whole more 
successful movements toward: strengthening the hold of a few 
domuiant popular publications on the great majority of people; 

1 have probably suiSdendy shown in farlier chapters that fox 
the really popular publications there must be a constant struggle 
to expand, to seek very big sales. Thus, it seems as though from 
year to year the minimum economic arculation of a national 
newspaper becomes higher, as though each success pushes up 
the minimum for everj’one else. As long ago as 1946 Frauds 
Williams thought it likely that: 

To exist, a modem national paper in Britain must secure a cjfculatiaii 
of at the very least dose upon a million and a half and prefirrably one 
of over two millions (whidi means that it must regularly be of a ktud ' 
to appeal to helwee^ five and a quarter million o m Bio h • 

peof^). Ti^o 
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One result of this process appears to have been an increasing 
centralization or concentration in popular reading, proceeding 
at the same time as the considerable increase in the actual read- 
ing of popular papers. In short, we seem to be reading fewer 
diletent papers, but yet to be reading a greater number; to be 
reading more often^ that is, the same papers as each other. 
Although the circulation of the daily Press has much increased, 
the total number of newspapers published in this country has 
declined during the last thirty years. In most forms of popular 
publication today a very small number of organs is acquiring 
very large sales indeed; there is usually a sharp drop thereafter 
to die circulations of all odicr organs in that form. In a typical 
instance, the number of publications in this lower group will be 
greater than that in the higher group; yet the total sales of the 
upper few will be greater than those of all in the lower group 
combined. Thus, in one case two publicationyli.-ive more than 
half of all sales in their field and six or eight others share the 
rest. So fax as can be seen, this process has not yet cxliausted 
itself; a few organs arc progressively acquiring a larger 
proportion than ever before of the total readers in their fields. 
This process makes the mcrcases in some ‘ quality’ publications 
seem hardly relevant to the much bigger problem of increased 
consumption and increased centralization of a few huge 
popular publicadons. It is occasionally announced, and always 
seems slightly disingenuous, that a ‘quality’ pubheation lias 
increased its circulation by, say, 15 per cent in a year and that 
no popular publicarion can show an increase of more than 3 or 
4 per cent. But, of course, with a circulation as large as that of 
die more famous popular journals there is not much room for 
large percentage increases. The combined increa.ses made 
by the two best examples of one type of ‘quality* publica- 
tion in a recent year - though they were considerable when 
depressed as a percentage - amoimted to only one-third of the 
increased sales recorded in the same period by a single pop- 
ular publica|aon in the same field. The case Is typical; the 
advance by die ‘quality’ journals is useful, bupdoes not o£et 
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tile increa^g concentration on the mass ^pu!ar jounuis. 

Indeed, tiie special diffictiltics in maintaining circulation are 
not so much those of the ‘quality* papers as those of the 
popular papers which try to preserve more sober standards in 
reporting, comment, and layout. The Gcndal Council of the 
Pre^s makes this point, but introduces it^by placing die onus 
of responsibihty on ‘ the public ’ ; here, as elsewhere, the General 
Council of the Press seems readier to indicate the responsibility 
of readers for the present quantitative and qualitadve changes 
in the Press than to analyse the nature of Press responsibility: 

As an indication of the trend of public taste in a free and highly 
competitive market, it is significant that for every addittonal copy 
g.iiiied by the Daily Ti leqriiph during the p.ist year the tabloid news- 
papers added three. Fmihcrmorc, the lucre.ised sales of the tabloids 
were almost exactly counterbalanced by the combmed losses of the 
Daily Mad, Dady Herald and News Clironiile - the Daily Lxpress having 
remained steady. 

As the possibilities of further large expansions in theit 
existing publications become more limited, it is inevitable that 
die uiass-publisbing organizations should turn to other pub- 
lications. The appearance of Junior Editions of some popular 
dailies in 1954 was a logical step next m the process, though this 
particular experiment seems to have failed. Presumably it was 
hoped diat they would provide not only a new field f(» 
expansion but one in which readers c 'iild be culdvatcd for 
eventual transference to the version for adults. 

In spite of the increases in the sales of some more serious 
pubUcadons, there appear to be indications that the gteater 
concentradon in popular publicadons makes existence hardor 
for smallcr-circuladon papers, unless they have a firm audience 
willing to pay well for them, or are subsidized. The two most 
recendy founded cultural journals. Encounter *and London 
Magazine, have some financial backing, the latter firom the 
Daily Mirror organizadon.* I suggested above that concentra- 
tion pushes up the economic minimum atwhich%paptf esmbe 
* The Uses qflUeraey was first pufahAed in I9i7> 
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produced. Thusthere may be financial problems even though 
die actual circulation of the paper has not fallen. The death of 
John O’ London's Wnekly in 1954, when there was said to have 
been no significant loss in readership, may well be a case in 
point. 

A considerable absolute increase in the amount of material 
produced, an increasing concentration in the organs supplying 
the material, consequent greater difiiculties for minorities: 
these seem the main features in die organizational develop- 
ment of popular entertainments and publications. What, in 
equally brief summary, arc likely to be their effects? 

Tlic readen of the more popular papers are cleaxly not only 
working-class people, though workmg-class people are likely 
to form a majority if only because dicy are a majority of the 
total population. No doubt these journals ftalize that the 
biggest single group to which they can address themselves is 
that compnsing the three-quarters of the population svho today 
leave scliool finally at the age of fifteen. In this connexion it 
may be useful to say somethmg more about a matter I hmted 
at earlier - that is, abc'ut onc*}>ossiblc eff ect of die scholarship 
system. The relation between the intellectual minority in the 
working-classes and those classes as a w'hole is an immensely 
complicated subject which I can discuss only tentatively . It is 
obviously important not to confuse die intellectual minority 
with the 'earnest’ minority: a sense of social purpose does not 
necessarily accompany the possession of brains. Nor do all those 
who enjoy advanced education leave their class emotionally or 
phydcally . Nevertheless, the intellectual minority, with particu- 
lar effi^t during the latter part of the nineteenth century, used 
to stay within the working-classes more than it docs today. Its 
memben fdrmed some of the fermenting elements in their 
groups, and were an important part of that ‘working-class 
movement* which, as I have already noted, helped to bring 
about ccmstc^rable improvements in the material lot and status 
‘of all working-class people. They were able to help to im^ove 
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conditions partly because they were among tRc few who were 
able to meet and engage the managers in other classes with their 
own weapons, those of the intellect, 

loday many of them are selected at the age of clgven and arc 
often translated, by a process ofeducarnm. into membership of 
Kiihrr classes. At present, roughly one in live of the children of 
all classes go to grammar-sthoids. The home background of 
so»nc l(wer iinddle-dass or middle -class children may make it 
ea-iier for tiiem to win scholai-.hips: and a tew working-class 
children c.iii still not take np sclndarships, or they leave the 
LM.iminai-schools early, because ol financial pressure. 13ul I 
a .o ihe pKJiest boy in no (kos and vMiit to the graminar- 
Si'hool along with rbo next poon'sr b(jy md a lew others; 
griDts are lughe/ UKiay, W4*rking-cUss people are in general 
bett( r oif, and cdiu aticni is stdl valued by many W(nking-class 
people It therefore seems a laige exaggeialion to >ay of ‘the 
lvs« s\orl lug-class lads’, as ili^* Vice-Piiiicipal ol lUtskin 
< 'oliegesaid receiitb , ‘'The nia|ont\ art* still driven by eeoiu>- 
iiiie pressiiie t(^ .uld to tiic family lUi i>mc as soon as possible/ 
Ol those who go to the grammar-schools, not all leave their 
class, but a substaiUnl proportion do. 

^rhe examination at eleven-plus may be in many tilings 
clumsy, but it d<ics v ith a fan measure ol success select intel- 
lectually agile children. )s it not ilieicf'irc likely to cause the 
w orking-classes IK iW to lose many of the critic al tentacles which 
they would hav c rctainc d years ago? It hardly helps to conclude 
that this proves only that wc musr stop speaking or thinking in 
terms of ‘classes’, that now each does the w'<.)rk he is best fitted 
for, and the clever son of poor parents takes up his position 
in that part of a democratic society where he can be of most 
value. Few people arc liircly to regret that clever children in the 
working-classes now have a greater chance of obtaining posts 
appropriate to tlieir abilities. But even if the title ^working- 
classcs ’ is not used, there exists a great body of people who liave 
to perform the less interesting, the more mechanical jobs. It is a 
matter of some importance that they are likely to include a 
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smaller proportfon of the critically minded than they have 
hitherto included. For this is happening at a time when many 
who seek the money and favour of working-people approach 
them coiis|jintly along the Imcs to which they arc most re- 
ceptive and exposed, with material whose effect is likely to be 
debilitating. By thcmtcraction of these two important factors 
in contemporary life wc might eventually find ourselves 
moving towards a kind of new caste system, one at least as 
firm as tlic old. 

I suggested earlier that it would be a mistake to regard the 
cultural struggle now going on as a struiglit fight between, say, 
what The '/Vw/es and the picturc-dailies respectively represent. 
1 o wish tliat a inajc^rity of the pr'«pulaiK)n will ever read 
Timrv is to wish that human beings were constitutionally 
different, and is to (all into an intellcciual snobbeiy. The ability 
to read the decent W'ceklie.^ is not a ifiu non of the good life. 
It seems unlikely at any time, and is certainly not likely in any 
period whicli those of us now alive are likely to know that a 
majority in any class will have strongly intcllccuial pursuits. 
There arc <>ther ways of bang in the truth. The strongest 
objection to the tnoxc trivial popular cntcitaininents is not that 
they prevent their readers tr<nii becoming higlibrow, but that 
tlicy make it harder for people without an intellectual bent to 
become wise in ibcir own way. 

The fact that changes in Hiiglish society over the last fifty 
years have gfcatly increased the opportunities for further 
education available to the few people who will seek it has, 
therefore, little direct compensatory bearing on the fact that 
concurrent changes arc bringing about an increased tnvializa- 
tion in productions for the majority. Most readers of a popular 
modem* newspaper/magazine are unlikely ever to read a 
‘quality* paper, but they used to read an old-style weekly 
which was in some respects better tlian their newspaper/ 
magazine. Tke new-stylc popular publications fail not because 
they are poor substitutes for The Times but because they are 
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only bloodless imitations of what they purport to be, because 
they arc pallid but slicked~up extensions even of iiinctccnth- 
century sciisationalisiin and a considerable decline from the 
sinewy sensationalism of Elizabethan vernacglai wiitcrs. They 
c m be accused (as can all else for w hich they stand as examples; 
the lliia bonhomie of many iclevision pro^Tanuncs, the popular 
lilni, much in connurrcial radio), not offailnig to be highbrow, 
but of not being truly concrete and t»crsouaL 'I he quality of 
Jik, the kind of response, the rootedness ni a wisdom and 
luatiiniy which a popular and non-higlibnnv art can possess 
may be as valuable i/s their own ways as those of a highbrow 
ait. '1 licse productKnis d(» not i ontiibulc to a souiuler popular 
arr bur discourage ir. "lliev m.iU' then- riiidii'iice less likely to 
anise at a wedoiii derived fiojn an iniier, tell discrimination in 
tluii ^ellse ot pcs >plc autl flieii attitude to expcneiicc* It is easier 
in 1 liJ tlie v>ld ro(.Ts than replace them waHi anything cuni- 
}Miahlc J'opuiar piihlic ists always tell then audience that tlicy 
reed *i,„ be ashamed of nor lieiiig highbrow\ that they have 
iheif ov u k iids K'i luatuntv This is true, but it becomes false 
(he ii'i Jiiit nt mkJj peopit* say ir, because v)f the way they say it; 
tiiai js bcc'Uist then manner ('rt ;q>[>n)a( li senously ilistons the 

I '’uj \ ttii«lc'n.-y 1 liave anrdv'icd in p(»piilar piiblications is to 
be Ic'iind in some lorms of bioadcasthig - especially in those 
with commercial connexions - an** in some ways more 
stiiknigly than in publications. There is the ajqical to old 
dc( encies, as in po^graiuines with titles like ‘ I'or Your Feeling 
Heart* ; there are the new emphases, the stress on the accjuisitive 
and the novel - ‘ bor Your Feeling Heart - in tins programme 
You may M ak e Y our Pile’. There is the high-powered modem 
coinbmatioii of these two, in programmes wljere intinute 
persona] problems are exposed before an immense •audience 
and the person afflicted ‘wins* sonic money ibr his participa- 
tion. There is the lowbrow'-gang-spirit of some gramophone- 
record features in which young men, accompanying their 
items with a stream of pally patter, offer programmes whose 
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whole composition assumes diat w hatcver the greatest number 
like most is best and the rest are the aberrations of ‘eggheads*. 
Always the apologists for these programmes make the usual 
defence - that thipy arc ‘m good taste - homely - full of the 
pathos and joy of ordinary lives ’ ; and that they are also ‘ nc w - 
arresting - startling^ sensational - full of gusto - and hand- 
somely endowed with prizes*. 

Most niass-enlertainincnts arc in the end what J^. 11. 
Lawrence described as ‘anti-hfc*. llicy arc full of a corrupt 
brightness, of improper appeals and moral evasu ns. To recall 
instances: they tend to\\ards a view of the world in winch 
progress is conceived as a seeking of material possessions, 
equality as a moral levelling, and freedom as tlie ground for 
endless irresponsible pleasure. 1 licse productions belong to a 
vicarious, spectators* world; they oiler nc»ihing which can 
really grip the brain or heart, 'fhey assist a gpclual drying-up 
of the more positive, rlic killer, the more ce>operative kinds 
of enjoyment, in which one gams much by giving nuicli They 
have intolerable pretensions; and pander to the wisli to have 
things both way's, to do as wx* want and accept no coiisequeiKes. 
A handful ofsud) pioductJoiii reaches daily the grcMt majority 
of the population : tluir effect is both w idesprcaJ and umform. 

They tend towards uniformity rather than towards anony- 
mity. 1 have suggested that w'<nking-people arc nor so much 
visited by a feeling of anon) mity as miglit appear to those who 
observe them from outside. Nor do I think cliat working- 
people lia ve ycl a strong sni^e of umfornmy : they are neverthe- 
less being presented continually with eucouragcincnts towards 
an unconscious uniformity. This has not yet been found hollow 
by most people because it is expressed most commonly as an 
invitation to share in a kind of palliness, even though in a huge 
and centralized pallmcss. Most people will respond to such an 
appeal the more readily because it seems to have much in 
common wkh some older workmg-class attitudes. The result 
is a high degree of passive acceptance, an acceptance often only 
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apparent anrl often qualified at present, but which is a ground 
for more dangerous extensions. From this point of view it 
sometimes appears that the type of emerging common man will 
be one who tends, by three simple gcstiiros, a I%hly com- 
plicated machine, and who keeps in a centrally-heated locker a 
cnpy of the latest inass-pioduccd sex- aAd- violence novel - 
Sofrie Danilas Dout Strip ]uis}\ to coiji a diaratteiispc title - for 
reading in those parts ot the allotted intcivais when he is not 
listening to a radio ‘gang’ show. 

The fact that illiteracy as it is noniijlly ineaMircd has been 
largely removed onl , pcniits towards the in xt and probably 
more difticult pmblcm- A new woul is needed to dcscpbc the 
nature of the resspemse' invited liy the' iK>piilar material 1 have 
discusud, d word indK'aMng a social r tiaiigc w hich takes ad- 
vantage of and tliiivts vin basic liteiary. Ml this neotis to be 
considered with special urgency today because it is in eontinu- 
oiis and inrTeasiiiglY rapid dev cl op merit. Tlie analysis of 
chaiiges in some pupulir public aticnis duiing the last ihiity or 
tc<iry years slioulJ have illustrated the dnbieius quality of the 
life Mirh things prejDK^tc, their^grcaily incrc*ased powers of 
diSHmiiKin* 'll, aiitl ill'' ae^a'Ii jated speed of thrii development. 
The ariual <')f teh vision i only tlic latest goad to popular 
piibluMUou''; theo’ is not Id cly lobi' any halt if matters are left 
to take iheii iiormal cojnmi'ieial coiv'C. The General Coimcil 
of the J^ress regrets w liat it calls ‘imi odcratc c<-»Kleuinatioa* 
of popular papers, and coutiiiiicw, speaking of the gcmeral 
situation: 

To nniiitaiTi tJic circulaiious on winch thi ii existence depends, 
new’spaptrs have Icj fljvour fhernselves aecoiduig to their public’s 
requiicnieiils and to coinpele hourly with • ahers catering for a similar 
public . . . with millions of the less cultivated in the land now buying 
a paper there is a projier and importanc plact for wli.it, without prig- 
gishness, can be tcinicd a vulgar press. 

Such sonorous generalization, meant to serve as a partial 
justification for much of the process described^n this book, 
surely deserves to be called ‘immoderate apologetics*. 
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I have continually stressed the way in which newer forces arc 
adaptnig and modifying elements in what was a fairly dis- 
tinctive working-class culture. No doubt something similar 
could be demonstrated in the culture of other classes, if only 
because the newer productions appeal to more than working- 
class people. This throws further light on die claim to an 
emerging classlcssness which 1 questioned at the very beginning 
of this essay. Wc may now see that in at least one sense w'c arc 
indeed becoming classless - that is, the great majority of us are 
being merged into one class. Wc arc becoming culturally 
classless. The newer women’s magazines are in this sense 
‘classless’ whereas the older kind belonged lo particular social 
groups. Mass publications cannot reach an aiidieiKC of the size 
they need by cutting across class boundaries. No doubt many of 
them have a special warmth for the ‘little folk ' - the working- 
and lower middle- classes. Tins is not because they belong to 
their audience in the way that older wc;rking-class public ations 
often did, nor simply because their producers subscribe to one 
of the more riattenng democratic assumptions, but because 
that audience forms the im^onty of their p(;tential readers, 
because, though they would like to attract many others, they 
must have this group as die basis of their sales. 

From one point of view the old social-class distinction still 
has some force. It is possible to say that the new mass audience is 
roughly formed of the total cif tw'cnty million or so adtdts who 
read the most pc^pular daily newspapers: and then to pednt out 
that nevertheless these papers arc in some things difterent, that 
they can loosely be called either working-class or lower middle- 
to middle-class. Though diis may be true it serves only to 
imdcriine the general trend. Before die war one could reason- 
ably speak of six or eight popular papers as though they were all 
more a!* less level in their effectiveness. If die present trend 
continues, wc shall soon he able to speak only of two or three. 
Concentration has gone a long way but has had to pause at the 
rough houndaries of the present most important division in 
social class* that between working-classes and the middle- 
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classes. But from reading these papers it is plain tliat their 
JifFerences are largely -iTipcrficul, that they are chiefly differ- 
oiiLCS of lone and ‘properties*. Indisputably, these differences 
arc important to the rcailcrs, as to the widen effects which the 
papers will have, the diifcrcuces are less important than the 
similarities, than the tact that the kniils iff culture which car h 
paper embodies, the assuiuptions and appeals, arc largely die 
uimc, 7 "hv‘ ciiieigiiig classless Hass u I’lscly to he a compound 
of these two audiciKes. ar present it is held in a separation vvliich 
is beciiming less iiicainnelul from year to year. Many factors 
arc helping lo makt. it less signiticanl. lo lliust' already dis- 
cussed arnjilicr iiuv be added, a further iiisiancr of n fjossiblc 
Intel plas' b^'twe^n matoiu! mijuoveiiient and cultural loss: 
titat It is piob.ilviv eioiei tc' merge \vo»kmg -class people into a 
larger, ( ulufcdlv i liarai tc Hess ciass wlir n rliey tic^ longer have 
'/kIj siroiig ecoij«.jmc pn ssurc as makers tlieui feel the gieat 
iiuj'ortaiue ot loyal ineiuix^sliij: of their known groups. No 
\l.uilu many ihe^dd Pan lersol Hass should be bnskendov^ii. 
i^iir.it pre^ 'nr theiddrr, tiic morenairow but also more genuine 
c I i'S c ultLire IS Ix ing c roded in f^v«>ur oi the mass opinion, the 
ma" iC( hMiioi a] pnxluct. and die geneiali^'cd emotional xc- 
, spoil io. I he woild of cinh- ngj..g is being gradually replaced 
! y tint of 1 epical radio danc<-niusir and crooning, television 
cabaret and Ciiinniu*ci.il-radio vaiief d'hc uniform national 
type which the popular papers help *^0 produce is W'rit even 
huger in the iiiuTorni intei national type which the film- 
stndios of Hollywood present. The (»ld f(»rms of class culture 
are in danger of beuig replaced by a poorer kind of classless, or 
by what I w'as led earlier to describe as a ‘fciceles>’, culture, and 
this IS to be regretted. 

• 

Finally, it has been dear to me throughout this essay, as it 
must have been to a reader, tliat issues much more difficult than 
those I have directly treated were being approached - issues in 
philosophy, to name only one example. These ire issues I am 
not qualified to pursue. In order to be able to till my own part 
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of the field 1 felt 1 could reasonably take for granted a general 
agreement on Lcrtain assumptions, an agreement sulficicnt to 
allow me to use, without closer definition tlian emerges from 
the detailed illiistjations, words such as ‘decent’, ‘healthy*, 
‘serious*, ‘valuable’, 'p('or’, ‘weakening’, ‘hollow^’, and 
‘trivial’. This is one individual view of some trends in the 
present cultural situation, based partly on peisonal experience 
and partly on specialist interests, and can only be a contribution 
to a much wider di-icussion, a single diagnosis oficred fc*r 
scrutiny. 

There arise also many cjiustioiis of a nioie specific kind, 
questions alH)ut possible direct actK>n in the present situation; 
for instance, as to the extent and nature of permissible official 
interfeiciue witli cultural maiteis in a denuurac y, and so on. 
These are iicU easy to answer, and jKrhaps they can best he 
discussed pKiginatu'ally, when from time to^ime decisions c»f 
this kind have to be made (as with commercial tclcMsicni), It 
would be pointless fc»r me to try to enunciate general principles 
here. Ikit tlic^e may be sonic point in putting forward two 
considerations about couinioii attitudes t< > sucli qiic'stions ualay. 

It often seems t<» me that many c'f the pcc»plc who do know 
something of the process dose nbed hcreha ve too easy a tolerance 
towards It. There are many who feel that they ‘know all the 
arguments about cultural debasement’, and yet can take it all 
remarkably easily. Sometimes they confess to a rather pleasant 
ability to go culturally slumming, to ‘enjoy looking at the — 
now and again’. 1 wonder hc>w often this ease arises from the 
fact that, though they may know' all the arguments, they do not 
really know the material, arc not closely and consistently 
acquainted W’ith the mass-produced entertainment which daily 
visits most people. In this way it is possible to live in a sort c^f 
clever man’s paradise, without any real notion of die force of 
the assault outside. 

Again, to define the limits of freedom in any single ease is, I 
have admitted, cxrrcincTy difficult. But many of us seem so 
anxious to avoid die charge of authoritariamsm that we will 
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think hardly at all about the problem of defmftion. Meanwhile, 
die freedom from ofiicial interference enjoyed m this kind of 
society, coupled widi the tolerance we ourselves are so happy 
to show, seems to be allowing cultural^ devdbpinents as 
dangerous m their own way as those wc are shocked at in 
totalitarian societies. 

It sccnis best to end on a lu^re that has occurred throughout, 
on the peculiarly mner and indivulua) nature of this crisis. This 
is illustraU‘d biiefly in the recurrent observation diat 
^^'o^klng-c]ass people, though they are being in a sense exploited 
today, at least have now to be approached for their consent. 
1 he force of etivironinciit and the powers of persuasion count 
for 1 great deal but aic iK)t irresistible, and there are many 
instaiues of the |>i)\ver t)f free action. Working-people may in 
niuth give then eonsv'iif easily, but that is often because they 
think themselves assenting to certain key-ideas winch they 
h.ivc tradiMoiiall) known as the infuninig ideas for social and 
spiiitii-il impioveineiit. These ideas have a moral origin, and 
that part of them is still not altogcdicr dead. Democratic 
egahtananiMjj has one source in^thc assuinptioii that all are of 
equal w'oith in a niucli more valuable sense; overweening 
irecdoin owes much to fb ide a that we must try to be rc- 
sjn>nsiblc for oui <)wn fate and dccisic^ns; the apparent valuc- 
lessness of the permanent open mind rests m part on a refusal 
to be fanatic, to let the heart (‘thr feeling heart’) become 
‘enchanted to a stone’. The choice today should therefore be 
clearer than it was before: it begin.-* from a somewhat freer 
ground, one less cluttered with material hindrances. 

So much is prc>foiindly encouraging. And it may be that a 
concentration of false lights is una^’^oidable at this stage of 
development in a democracy wTiich from year toycar becomes 
more technologically competent and centralized,* and yet 
seeks to remain a free and ‘cjpcii’ society. Yet the problem is 
acute and pressing - how that freedom may be kept as in any 
sense a meaningful thing whilst the processes of^ccntralizadon 
and technological development continue. This is a particularly 
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intricate challenge because, even if substantial inner freedom 
were lost, the great new classless class would be unlikely to 
know It: its members would still regard themselves as free and 
be told tbat*thcy >\crc free. 
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A. Quoted Spet'ili 

Tho problem was to onne tlnsc t*j the sound of urban working- 
class speech wirliout either puz/ling a reader fcr giving a misleadingly 
quaint air. Phonetic spelling would have had the first disadvantage and 
dialect the •»eet>i)d I have then, fore used forms of spelling whitli roughly 
approximate to the spoken sound and should be iinniediatcly intelligible. 
'^I'hu'; ‘ytm* is usually shown as ‘y’, though probably a nearer spelling 
ot the sound required would be or ‘yu*. ‘ Ycr* is used where the 
following woid btgin with a vowel Again, in working-idass speech 
T s(iunciS like ,r (as iii ‘apple’;- 'Ah’ has ilic disadvantage of slightly 
suggesting tin. Deep South, but is less puzzling thaiia'anil more accurate 
than ‘T, and so lias had lo Almost every aitch has been dropped, 

aiul sfjifk readers will protest tint not cvctyone in the working-classes 
diups the aiiih Yet almost ewr^onc does, ntid it is more accurate 
to omit it in gniinl tlian to imiiide it. but here, as w'lth ‘you* and 
r, I Inve dt hljciattly been imonsistent atiJ used the noimal forms 
ou -oiun liiy. 

II rJerutl. nj Header ship 

L'nhss otluTVvise vlestnlnd, all d«tails of readership, in botli the text 
.iiiJ tl.t notes, aie drawn directly from or ire based on the tables in 
tlie Ihtlron Ueadtrdup Sutv, y. 

The Jiulton Rcuicr.ship (iJRS) employs a socio-economic 

dieiMon into five giviups The tompilers arc particularly careful to 
point out (195 s) that ‘tlie division is pm. iiily a socnl ratlier than an 
e'Mnoniir one However, there is aome lo. relation betw'een soda! class 
and iijcoiiic and so we oitei the following very rough guides to the 
range of income typical of a liead oi household in each class.’ The 
groups arc. 

A. The well-to-do, 4% t>f all inliirmants 
(prob ibly more than £1 300 p.a ) 

B. The imddlc-dass, 8 % of «1 i 'formants 
(probably between £,Soo and £,1300 FVa-)- 

c. The lower middle-class 17% of all iiifonnatits 
(probably between £,450 and 

D. The working-class, 64^^ of all informants 
(probably between £230 and >C450 Pjji.). 

E. The poor, 7^, of aU infoniiants 
(probably less than £230 p.a,). 
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Such a grouping can provide only a rough guide to types of readership 
as they arc discussed in this essay, particularly m groups d-f, which 'will 
include both the working-classes and many in the lower middle-classes 
as I have used the terms. Hut 1 have used statistics only as secondary 
supporting evTdcncc.CiO these figures will be of some value. 

The distiuction between cn'culatiun (actual sales) and readership 
(csriin.itcd actual mmibCi of readers) should be dear from the text. 
Several authorities estimate that people read each copy of a publication 
sold; others think that 2j is a tiuer figuic. The figures in HRS. ire the 
estimated actual number of readers over tlie age of sixU eri , the estimated 
population over sixteen is Unity -seven millions. 


C. The Dethy Surih'Y 

'fills tenn has bien iistd, in both tlu text and the nott to ref'M lo 
The CJoniititifiimtiou of b) Caut<.r and 1 J*>\\nl).ini 
'I he Derby Sutvey divides the populatKJii in ihi. vv.'V* 

Upp<'r-class 
Middle-class as'',, 

W(ifkiiig-<las 


D. Mi^ivUancoie 

(i) U a book retereijM* has l>ct‘n pi\rii in oiii m die bihliogr ipliy a 
shi'rtened h-nn has Im'cii uscvl in the note', and cpigiapbs 

(n) A.B.C. IS an abbreviation for the Au-lit Huieau ol C'ln ulatioii. 


C lIAi^lER 1 

See B 

p. 22 a hierarchy of spccLili/atioii . Pfofcs^o^ Asa Briggs, who has a 
partic*ul:uly close knowledge of the smaller West Ruling urban 
centres, reminded me of this feature. 1 am inclined to think 
that working-class life can more easily have dignity in these 
places tlian in the big cities M.any of die men and women arc 
skilled a’‘aftsinen in one fine trade (usually some aspect of tex- 
tiles). Tlic hills are still only just at the back of the streets of 
stone houses, and the links with preceding rural generations 
more evident. I’hcrc is less likely, I think, to be an underlying 
sense of, being part of a large and socially separated body of 
workers in various heavy industries. Professor Briggs also tliinks 
that working-class people in these areas may move more easily 
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than do those in the cities. Perhaps there is?ess sense of having 
finally 'landed up* than there u. in one ol the big workers* areas 
m the cities. 

p. 24 ‘some rather niisfily conceived pastonl uaditioi^ . Some 
w’nfeis seem to me to make oui 4)wii times blacker by exag- 
gerating the pleasures of the life of the pour before the industrial 
Kevolutu>n Dorothy Mardialfs Thv Lni^hi-Ji Poor m the hi^Jitcenth 
Cintuty IS a usel'u) conectiM here After a study of the diaries of 
some eigliteeijth-cctitury couutiy-dwelleis, Leonard Woolf 
suiiniuiizcd their life as one of ‘laborious einploynient, narrow 
dieariiiess ind boi^reious biutahty’ {Aiui the vol. l, 

p J.sa; Jhe moie ‘^.umcly * teatiius dul cMst, ot course. 

p. 24 gruw'lh of the tuvsii'? Middleshri'Ugh is » good example oftlie 
ninctc uith-tcijliii )' boum tov.n in iXzi it was a village with 40 
inlialnt.'iits, bj 1^41 ilitrc \\* re n.sch), by 19,000, by iK8t, 
'.'o and li> 1001, vi.ui'o Sui h jiunases wire iiot simply 
• ui^<d by migratiuii fu.m the eouhtrvsidi , the total population 
v.as jijueaMijg rapnlU By iSoi it was 20 miilioii:, more than 
di o[>l( what ir iMd b( I'll m i.Sji 

p 20 ‘ rtad\-packevJ propiieiary dings . . There is still cnorniotis 
Liith U! rli' III By now a few arc so well-est.iblisJied in the minds 
(i| ',\orKing-j'»i.oj»l( that tliey^ ,ne ni> longer rt'gaided as pro- 
pru tai y piodiu ts bill aliiiu'-l as iiatiiial remedies. 


i HAl'IER 2 

Au A 

p. 27 ‘What are the roots , . ’I, b LJior, fhe l'Vu\trLmd, Faber and 

Fibc'i. 

p. 30 the tolklore of wdiist-drms' Related by a man who has been 
M.C. at 3,000 dnvLS (Riveillc, 2 Oit. 1953). 


Sec.B 

p. 35 the gregariousness of tlie family group: Before the ^pearance 
of sound radio and tclevisism, family card-games were very 
popular, with whist as the favourite. Even after they had lost 
much of their populanty, the one-man game of ‘patience’ sttU 
had a strong following. One of my aunts playecfit regularly in 
the thirties. 
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p. 36 dogs and cats: HRS igas suggests that dog': are more popular 
with the upper- than with the middle- and lower-classes, but 
that the lower-clawsscs (gps i>- I'J have more cats, pioportion- 
ately, than otlicrs. 

p. 38 the p<»puianry of poik-pics: A friend of mine recently heard 
d young workijig-clasN t-mplc discussing a poik-shop window, 
*Lh, yer a pork-pie fanatic, aren’t y ’?’ she said fondly. 

p. 33 tinned salmon for tea* This was sometimes felt to be an ex- 
travagance: ‘T.icyTe bringing f’saliuon out for ’im now’ was 
a phrise uswtl to indicate That a suitoi had been .ii.ccptcd bv die 
paicnts. 


6 Vr. C 

p. 41 ’1 know . . Dvlm T‘li(*nias, / 1 /^r tin i'tnuri^l. Pent {Nlw 
P ireetii'iis, N Y , L‘ b.A ) 

p, 43 Knwnfree’s po\ .ny -/‘Y« le: Iti^wnirec >li .nnrieslied thiic 
truuglis ol ]HWcri> in llu* u*unl ssorking-flass Iiil, thus* born 
in ptwerrj , ui poseity again during the tune in v^huh the 
elnldren wf u ‘Mowing up; J:iM, in }»ov<fi/ .itic? llic Juliiivii 
had niariicd and riu laihd retired fr >111 woik. 

p. 45 ‘looking W(il dUT the ssvge-^arn.is, I irMiuiails in food 

lig. die nuiiibei ol wives wlu' gave up most ol th-’ir me it and 
bacon rations lo tlieir bu^blIlvls b-'ca-isv. tluv were ‘b.> hsnd of .1 
bit of meat’. 

p. Anglo-Saxon poem: fioin Ihr Srajanr^ trail* 1 < K. Gordc-n, 
Hveryrnan edition of lyat* (h. P. l»iitt«»n and kai., ln< , Ts Y.> 
IJ.SA.j. 

p, Pr Zveig: Sec F. Zweig, U nninfA Life iwd Lahmir, 7 he BtitUi 
Wotker^ :iT)A Labour, Ltjr and Povi rty. Dr Zweig’a books have been 
useful general rciiiiiiders thiotighour the whole of this section. 

p. 50 going to dances* IJallrooin dancing is the second largest enter- 
tainniqtic industry m the country (after the cinema). There are 
ptobably between 450 and 500 ballrooms, and many more halls 
which are used for dancang among other purposes. Attendances 
arc estimated at 200 million a year and cue money involved at 
about £,2$ million (a quarter of die amount involved in cinema- 
going). The age^^ range is roughly 17-25 (details from ‘Saturday 
Night at the Palais’, llconomisf, 14 Feb. 1953. This observer 
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p. 96 ‘much less chinking of .ill kinds . . The tuming-point in the 
consumption of alcohol came in 1900, UcTorc then, consumption 
was rising ; afterwards, it began to fall. Since the early thirties 
the coiisiimptiou of alcohol per head has been less tl^n half what 
it was in 1900 (sec Prest and Adams, Co/iwmer^* Expenditure in 
the ( uiteJ Kingdom, tgoo-iQ; Report 0^ the Commiaioners of 
Customs' and llxtisiy (C'ttid S727); and The Brewers^ 

Almanach, 19^3 |p* ■S 9 I). 

*», 98 ‘sliviji'ss about scmic a^p^ a.i • tl sex . . '* I’lie Kinsey Report gives 
til’s a wider O^rrnboration. 


( n\f^ CPU i 

Sec. A 

p lo.v ‘Adjusred to the lival needs . . W H Auden, ‘In Piaisc of 
Xenci, J'aoer and fiber, 195^ (Random Uouse* 
iNY„USA.i 

p If. H sport. I .■111 igain cnd<]jt»d fo Dr Zvvcig uid Pr ifessor Asa 
lingo's r It s.inu ot ihe ilctail li.Te. 

p IU 9 ‘ihgard vuiii hoA\ . . R M. N I isd.il], The Young Athlete 
i[iioted Harold Istovui, 'Tmew, the Exphiution of Youths p. SS. 

p. i [1 ."silrjj Sio'i 11 May 19%-! 

■Sk h 

p- 1 1? 'frtC'loin to le ive Sunday s(hn(d and read the Neii-i oj the World 
. . \ Miss L. Ftnwiek conlirins tliar this is still a custom, m 
Pt neduoL aiidAJol scent Girls 

The Derby Survey (p 53) showee that 63 per tent cvf children 
betweLi) 4 and JO and 5O per cent of children between li and 15 
go to Sunday school m that town Church and chapel attendances 
by adults arc, of coursv, much below these figures (though 98 
per ccMit of adults made a noniuial profession of membership of a 
religious body) 

p. 113 no activt hostility towards the parst, ’ Rosvntrcc and Lavers, in 
English Life and Leisure, come to an opposite conclusipn. I find 
myself wondering whether this may be due to listening more to 
what is said than to how it is said. 

p. 116 concern with morals, not metaphysics; Profess^ Asa Briggs, 
whose barkgtound is in many ways similar to mine» thinks I 
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may be gejferalizing from too limited an experience here. His 
experience does not support my point. 

p* U7 phrases indicating what is understood by religion: I owe some 
refreshment of memory here to Mass Observation’s Puzzled 
People. 


Sec* C 

p. 120 Thompson's IVcvkly Nvtvs: HRS ig43 shows that this paper has 
the following rtadLiship: 

CJbsscs A-ii rouglily i in 55 
Class (. roughly J in 19 
Classes D-t roughly l in 1^ 

p, 120 the Sunday gossip -wirh-sensation pap^'is . special favourites of 
the vvorking-< lasses They arc vciy popular with other i lasses, 
ot course; but working-class pctiple, a> compand wuh those in 
the inidcile-cl iss, make moie ot tln'ii Suiiflay papers ami less ol 
tlit'ir dailies (see HRS} 

p. 120 I)e Uougeinonr In Ptissvm ami Socicfy 

p. 121 ‘some niaeayines . . . prcdominanlly lead by working-class 
women Most oftlie figuics ol tli. roial readership ol llicse 
magazines given 111 liliS Jp5^ are rough appioximaiions I’hty 
slicnv . 



roFAi isiiMArin 

woiiKiNf.-r LASS 

Till E 

Kt sin usnip 

wrADl ItSlIIP 


(U iimoj only) 


Rvii LvtrcT 

75c',oo() 

700,000 

Stivet SUir 

6SO,Oi‘)0 

620, oOO 

Ltuky 

600.000 

_s6o,c*no 

Red Stiir Wfikly 

S70,<xx> 

530 .o(»n 

Chtmour 

5 ■»o,ooo 

5^0,000 

Secrets 

No figures lor women 
in gps A, E, and r. 
Re.uieislup theie is 
ton small. 

J 50.000 

Oraih 

ditto 

320.000 

Family Star 

ditlu 

350.000 


The figures in the nphe-hand cohiiiin arc for Hultoifs groups d-e 
that IS, for 71 per cent of the population. 1 should guess that the cs>n- 
centratio-'i is even heavier m the working-classes as i have sought to 
define djteui. 
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P 132 age of the *oldcr’ magazines All are weeklies and at the time of 
writing hive reailiLd the following sern! ifuinbcrs, approxi- 
m iul\ 

950 R(d Star IVt kl}, i 100 Mtraik, 970 Sdnr Star, 
600 Oracle^ 1.050 1 ucky Star, 6Sa 

p 122 ‘Almi'^st ill ire produced bv three hr^^c eoftimcrnal orgamza- 

ti ’>iib 

New IKS pubhsli I til f , Stir Silt tr '^tir *ind (Aanmu 
Am lU iin aed Pr s . v huh w is Known is H iruiNWorth Bros 
Ltd until just liter the aim ot the ttnruij inJ is th lirgest of 
the p no Jii. d houst s pubhshts ind Mirack 

fhonison ind Leng two fan ily groups wIikIi nuke up the 
higist pLibh hinp orgim/inon lor n igiziiies and peiiodicols 
outside Loiidsin p blish Hid Stir Hu LI) and Sun/v 
1) i Ih( m nn till M irutiiu' Oirec tor of Thomson *s, died 
on I- s') t ig 1 03 It Hiindee H seems to hivt been 

1 [i< viiKJ 1 Hirniswoith tdnig bnlliuitly the opportunities 
oti n \ b\ unu< r il iuv ilu i\ Ilis fithi 1 w is i ship-owner who 
uquiredll imnieet' nrur in jSS|. inel } ut himinthirgc ofit 
ill r dr rh c itintl> <| iiui d b, buMnj other publie ilions 
a 1 imil^ nnitip intil he contn Ih d one ul the lirge t *i ws- 
I j r uil j rioelj/ il ImsiiKss s in C»rta Braun He iiii^ted 
S < in I III nn ne. mi estnme, m ws| ipcrs, women's inigi/«ies 
111 I 111! hen s aim (e g Jk iin md Datidy winch sell about 
i) milli n pii ( j h). ind sevet d e fher hti Js ot ] ublicatum. 

(' 1 fit tin eUt u IS Ir in in obmnry noiiu in the MandtPstet 
(jii n 1 1t n ^^el 19s f ; 

p 12s IX Ivijuj. II ont *36 9 

p 127 AsSfJlaKiye ’ Sitt cr Star, ^7 h 171953 

p 1^7 *Moth r’s \ C)u< Vent 13 luuv 1953 

p I '7 Otadi 27 Sej t 19^2 

p i'»7 / inky Star * The Dre im*. iS M15 1953 

p 12^ ‘the case ig iinst stoei responses” ’ It qui k ly bt comes evi- 
dent tint the nio^t roiiinionl) u i. eontempoiary cultural 
di\i ion into high-, low-ani middle wows -is ©f very linutcd 
use, and soon becomes positively mLslcadmg 

p 129 C hristinas and Pirthdav cird verses The new style is arnviog 
heu, too As elsewhere, it is usually much slicker, m designs 
and scripts 
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p. 130 ^Happines^is made up . . /: By A. £. P.» Silver Star, 27 May 
1953 - 

p. 130 *The Sorrows of Satan - a “classic” to my aunts , . So was 
Hall Caine’s The Deemster, which had appeared a few years 
earlier, hi 1887- 


^HAPTBR S 

Sec, A 

p. 132 ‘There’s but . . A workman in Foma GordyceJ, Maxim Gorki. 

p. 137 ‘Workmg-class pc<»ple . . are fond of a gamble . . Figuics m 
the Riport of the Royal Comimsmn on Betting, lj)ticrits and Gaming 
(Appendix n, p. 150, Table 6) suggest that the percentage of men 
in the working-classes who bet on the ‘pools* is higher than the 
percentage of those doing so in other (.lasses. This docs not imply 
tliat their average stake is any more. 

Sec.B 

p. 140 the ‘Baroque’ : I owe this use of the word tvi Lambert and Marx’s 
English Popular Aft 

p. 144 love of a high polish and of akill- bronch polishing used lo be 
held in lugh regard. There was usually a local man who practised 
the craft in his spare lime, J suppose the shinier modern furniture 
has helped to lake away his cusfomeis. 

p. 146 ‘The lovely stylized horses have almost gone . . But they arc 
now coining back, as very popular period pieces 

p. 149 ‘llicy make nothing of Sc uidinavun simplicities The 

‘contemporary’ furniture which is available* from shops catering 
fiir the working-classes has usually undergone a remarkable 
transformation It n tains the inam ‘contemporary’ outhnes, but 
is rather elaborate, rather overdone even in its ‘contemporary* 
charactcnstics. 


Sec, G 

p. 150 ‘song-books sold by some stationers . . These arc perhaps the 
modem counterparts of tlic Victorian ‘long-songs* - ‘Three 
yards ^ penny*. 

p. 15 1 attention paid to working-men’s club customs: There has been a 
B.B.C. programme called Club Night. 

p. 151 working-men’s clubs: The authors of the Derby Survey (pp. 63 
and 72) point out that for every four cinemas throughout the 
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country iheie are three working-men’s clubs^They estimate that 
the male membership of these clubs is equivalent to one working- 
class man in seven throughout the wliole ctiuntry. 1 should guess 
that the proportion is much higher in die areas from which I 
have drawn my material; members of other classes do join the 
clubs, but in these districts they serin to bow smjf minonty. 

pp. J54-5 styles of singing - draw mg out tbc,W('»rds; This is shghdy 
rclatid emotionally to ‘gndling’ as drsenbed by W H. Davies 
in Ttw AtHobioiiritpny oj a Super-Tn^mpt ch xxiii (first published 
itjoS), (Cape, quots'd by pciniission ot Mrs H. M. Davies.) The 
old ‘gridler’ advises; 

Dran out tlie rns\ low notes to a greater J(‘Mgth. and cut the diificult 
high notes slu^rt, as thoug'i \ou had spa^nii m ilic side 

I owe this reterence to Mr H Nct*'el 

p, 156 ‘The finesf period in Lngh.b ufImu popular song . , Sonic of 
the detail I'crc is diawii iVvini t'hn^toplier Pulhng’s Thty IVcre 

p T<7 ‘il ihoit lips . . ri.UK i\ Day and fliinter, Lt«b 

p Kii Papti Ih'ir. fVter Mauiiie Musk C.o., Ltd 

p 102 'J-h me*' iMci* Maurice Music (. o , lad. 

p TtM *C\)inr.idss* 1 rant IS, Day, amj Hunter, Ltd. 

p Ui5 Moi I Cowaid’s /VjVtife Lii cr Act i, bn uch, 1930. 1 wasremiuded 
of this by I'ht’v M cn Sit’^ 

p. 163 ‘ to q ui >tc Cecil Sharp . / • !ii L>i^>/rS/i lujlkstmg - Some Conclusions* 

I defend the s'liigs against Mi Sliar: \ abrupt dismissal but do 
not tlaiin that they will be«ir eouipmson with rural hdfc-songs. 

p. 164 movmg easily fioni ccinic to religious songs; Variety comedians 
used to do ?t‘incrhuig sjinilar, when they closed a turn with a 
‘serious inoiiologiic', which was rdways v« ry well received. 

p. 164 ‘Bless This House': by Helen Taylor (by pernussion), Booscy 
and Hawkes, Ltd. 

p, 164 love of religious and ‘classical* songs; Dame Clara Butf s singing 
of this type of song used to be very popular. It is some years 
since I heard a recordmg of her voice but, if I remember correctly, 
it was a peculiarly nch contralto - and this hcaw and vdvety 
quality would commcaad it to worbng-class people. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Sec, A 

p. 169 ‘By this means, . . Democraty in America, p. 403. 

p. 174 ‘We apeak o^the bad taste . . Julien Benda, Be\p\\igor, quoted 
Wyndham Lewis, Time and Western Man, p. 292. 

Sec,B * 

p. 175 Locke: The Hisay concerning Human Understanding, 1690, bk IV, 
ch. 16, see. 4. 

Panic: The Righh of Man, 179T. pt i. p 65. Everyman cd. 

pp. 17^1-9 Tolerant phrases: I have been reminded of some of these by 
Puzzled People, pp. 83-4. 

Sec. C 

p, 179 ‘this phenomenon ... is not new . . Dibdin, for example, in 
describing the Press of Ins time, the late eighteenth century, 
speaks of ‘a sort of levelling gentlemen’ (my italics), and also of 
the forcriinncis of our ovsii ersatz srnsationalists, who produce 
‘high-flown paragiaphical descriptions of trifles* In fact, the 
popular Press is true to it iclf through the rciiturics: but the ptacc 
alters. 

I am indebted for this reference to R. Neltcl, who allowed me 
to sec an unpublished MS. on < 'harles Vlibdin’s Musiiul Tou 
(pubhshed by ( Jalcs of the Sheffield Rightcr in 1788). 

p. 180 easy ■ democratic ’ coiiipctitions, "IIk same quality may be foimd 
in some radio quiz programmes. 

p. 183 ‘We praise . . Dewey, Individualism, Old and New, p. 17, 
G, Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 1931 (Miiinni, Balch and Co., Ltd, 
N.Y., U.S.A.). 

p, 183 ‘problems no smiling . Auden, ‘The Managers’, Notws, Faber 
and Faber, 1952 (Random House, N.Y., U.S.A.), 

p, 184 ‘the elemental odours . . Gilbert Harding, Along My Line, 

p. 18s ‘Let us . . : J. B. Priestley, 111 a Home Service broadcast, June 
1951 ; reprinted in die Listener, 

c 

p. 185 duc^ame: Shakespeare, As You Like It, 11, v, 60. 

p. 186 outspoken broadcasters: As an allegorical figure such a person 
seems to have two main roles to his audience: 

(a) I^e ‘card^ in a modem form - that is, the idiosyncratic 
hero, outspoken and debunking. 
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(h) The ‘Honest Joe’ who shares the valiAs of his audience, 
who hates humbug and officwl pretence, who has generous 
instincts and a warm heart. 

Mr Gilbert Harding’s iJJurainating autobic>graphy suggests 
another aspect of such a reputation. He speaks theug of what he 
calls the shallowness and slaams of such a life and of its lack of 
pattern, of the shortness of the pnbUc’j memory and of the 
artificial inflated reputations which f.idin can nuke. 

p 188 * He'll look witlioiit . . Qui»ted Stovin. p. 139. 
ore. D 

p- 1K9 De Tocqufville; pp. 410 and 311. 

p. 190 ‘the notion ol lujliiiiitcii progress siimxcs with the popular 
publicist . . It survives .iiid dazdes ar many levels, and often 
shows Itself as an adnur.ition of pcnvei, appaitnlly nude stronger 
b\ tljL iu'-ccutiiieN of iIk wnieis. ’Hus is < vident in the tiMie of 
iTiariy bK>graphi'‘s »♦( < ontciiiptJiary magnates, e.g of such men 
a« L<iid Norihclitfe 

p. 390 iiMp!o\v'im n! » in ilir tea^ lung i^f history in stluioLs- Hut often 
s<»ine <if the ri]ipniasln.s c\pusi a pi ogres avisin numing away 
VMili ifstU L i; . st>mc i/f ilie Sociu Studies themes, ‘liansport 
through (Ik Af;».s\ lud so on ‘I veiy J'ly, in every way . . , 

p 102 ‘They visions . , Ncivnwn, T/u' Idea of a Ihiircnity^ Dis- 
course, vi, ed < 1 . 1 i ur<»ld, Longmans, Gieen, 1947, p 120. 

N« vvni.in is >p<viking >f .jjIojs, to dislmguish betv'een ‘ acquisi- 
lion' and 'philosophy'. 

Mv attcriiKHi was di.twi to this Discourse by a reading of 
J. L Haimnond’s Hobliousc Meirori A Lecture* ‘The Growth of 
Ctiinnion rnjoyiiKni'- 

p. T94 ‘ D(‘iniKTaiic nations <arc . . I>e Tocqucvillc, Dnnocracy in 
Awaictiy p 343. 

Sir. E 

p. 201 sales of American coinirs here: Tlie most tnorcugh analysis of 
American comic-books is to be found in Frederick WrethamS 
The Srdiutinn of the Imioiail. 

p. 202 Tolstoy’s Levin: Anna Karenina, eh. 28. 

p. 202 increase of scrappy radio programmes : But there seems also to 
have bec^n an increase in the programmes which wittily and 
quietly observe English manners, c.g. in the work df Erie Barker, 
Johnny Mofcis, and A 1 Read. 
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p. 203 Maria Margin: An edition, reprinted at least as late as 1946, is 
published by John Lane, The Bodlcy Head. 

p- 204 ‘Above all, we will not be boring . . But the advertisements 
froni^omc ‘quality’ papers make similar appeals, often ccvupled 
with culturaF sne^bbery, i.e, how proud we should be to be seen 
reading a newspaper which is both serious and bright. 


CHAPTER 7 

See. A 

p. 206 Wordswoith: Lyrkal Ballads, 1798-1805, Preface, 

Arnold; Culture and Anarchy, eh. 1. 

] >ostoycvsky : fhe Brothers Kiirarm::or, trans. by Constance 
GariicU, bk V, eh. v, Heuicnianu. 


p. 207 ‘Among dcmocratK nations . . Dc Tocqucvillc, p. 33a. 

p. 20S ‘livery culture lives . . Tlie phrase is Ic'ms Muiulo;dS 

p. 208 an iristinttjvc sense of the audicme: ( )fj. S^lilus, who built the 
fortunes ot Odhanis Press, P. J. Mimuy sd>s. He knew in- 
stinetively what they liked, because U w\<s what he liked huusilt’ 
{VisLOunf Southtvood, p. 245). 

A. P, Pyan, a biographer of Haimsw oith, makes this kind of 
point several times, c.g. ‘[fiiaruisw'OiihJ believed ui hiinsLlf ’ He 
aJ«o says, ‘There w.is no streak of piety in him, or any sign of 
moral or mtcllcctual fervour.* 


p, 208 sincerity and cynicism: See the statements by some popular 
novelists in Mrs Q T). Leavis’s Ftetnm and tlw Rcadint^ Ptibiic. 

p. 209 T was once present . . Lawrence Duiuiing, 'Film Notes’, 
Ihrropean, No. i, March 1953. 

p 210 ‘Ijust go . . ‘Htr Hobby’s Murder’, Picture Post, 24 Jan. 1948. 
This authoress’s books are not of tlie type called ' scx-and-violcnce 
novelettes’ ui chapter 8, 


SecB 

p. 21 J Ryan; Lord North liffc, p. 14. 

p. 21 1 ‘A tew still survive wuth litdc change . . .*: The News of the 
World tes much the largest readership of all papen. Its estimated 
a.ctual numbet of readers over sixteen is seventeen millions, OC' 
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nearly onc^half of the popiilation By {>roiip8it is reid, approsa-* 
maidv 

by A-B I ui 7^ 
c I in 3 
IT 1 in 2 

(in groups D-L It IS rtnd r«»ughly cq nlly by 
men and women, it ill igts) 

1 01 coinpansoii, Lmj tti Nm is rt'id by ap|.roximitely I m ^ 
o\ 1 the v» IioIl [ ulition m giou^ s a b bv i in ^ in group c 
by 1 in 14, and m grouj s 0-1 I ) 1 in {HRS jp>s) 

p 213 *1 usentinti; a vision < t life ior die v \ s imt as “nice” 

as th It ot the middic-t 1 1 se ’It 111 be obje cu d th u this has 
Jong btwiJ th' cas with popnhr liter iturt e g in thi iks of 
Mrs Hemy Wood The | eii it is thu the view of j nnddle-cliss 
life usually I re cnieel i sv is im it p s leii hd n or tiiiscUy 
*met * than th it 111 la (Lyiiu 

p ‘•I iij Lord Nath UfU p 

I 220 ginimiek / 111 irr hue or |.loy’, usinlly tniployed as an 

opt III ig 

S < 

t 22- ‘ Tlie will of Cjod ’ Tli^, full icKt n ly b f >ni)i in the O^erd 
Bl ik of L tidu Vir , che> en by^W H Aiiitri D U P , 1938 

p 223 Artl nr Moinst n In ihi IL h w th Hall 19 

p 22 s If you n ored * ‘ 1 1 in i of tJic P )id , I lejs, Day, and 

Hunter, Ltd 

p 226 d elnc in tht vigorou tr tniei » »f onj,s The ( are some 

e\.eeptions iiotibiy in th< \ i trim i s by 13 liy C otl ii’s bind 

p 226 U c ui’t give you Lawrence \Vright iVlusie C o , Ltd 

p 231 strarii^ulato I hi niuintr m/ ti^ten be heaid in the mid- 
fitties, in rendenngs of Some 1 nc h intcd L veiling’ 

Su D 

p 232 Lor our sense . * Josd Pii,pct, I i<rt tht Bastj oj Culture, 

P 131 

p 233 trsafz sensation dism If it is not (tsatz it is likely to be vicanoQS, 
as in ‘all-m wrestling and stoek-car racing 

p. 236 'Tears were streaming . • ^ Mrs Henry Wefcd, Basf Lytitue 

(i86x), di. xvm. 
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p. 236 * On the othd^r hand . . . ' : George Eliot, Adam Btde, bk i, ch. 5. 

p. 242 *the basic facts about the nature of popular publications . . 

‘They have become great mdustnal enterpnses/ says Francis 
Williams, m fVess, Parliament and People^ ‘governed by their need 
to niaEe profp-s on the large capital sums invested in them and 
interested primarily 111 comnicrcial success* (p. 146). He adds that 
this IS a genoraliaition and so not altogether true. Later he says, 
‘Pnniaiily the mass circulation newspaper sets out to entertain* 
(p. 161). 

p. 244 pressure to be bright: R. J. Minney, in yLcount Southwood, gives 
the point of view of the late managing director of Odhams Press. 
J. S. Ehas, as he was then, urged Pranas Williams, no doubt with 
complete conviction: ‘Make them smile. Cheer them up. The 
news is grim enough' (p. 287J. 


t HAPtLR 8 

Sec, A 

p. 246 jukt-boxes: known by the bo.ini of Trade as ‘coni-o}>erated 
phonogj jplis*. 

p. 247 sdiookhildren reading these magazines* IiiLidintal evidence is 
easily foitfid I know ol one secondary modem stho^'i where the'y 
are cxclianged in the phyguDinid. 

p, 249 S.umiol Butlei*s ploughboys: I'/ie IVay of All Ph^sh, 1903, ch. 14 
Sec,B 

p. 253 Bacon on ‘the farthest end of kiK»wlcdgc’: The passage deserves 
quoting at greater length, for its relevauce iiere and to chapteis 
10 and I X : 

But the greatest crior of all the rest is the mistaking or misplacing of 
the last ur farthest end of knowledge, for men have entered uito a 
desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural cunosity 
and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to cnicriain their minds with 
variety and delight, sometimes f:)r ornament and reputation, and 
sometimes to enable tlicui to the victory of wit and con'.iadiction; 
and nlO$^ times for lucre and profession; and seldom sincerely to give 
a true account of their gift of leason, to the benefit and use of men: 
as if there were sought in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a 
searching and restless spirit; or a tarrasse, for a wandering and variable 
mind to walk up and down with a fau prospect; or a tower of state, 
for a proitd mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding ground, 
for strife and contenuon; or a shop, for profit or sale; and not a rich 
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storehouie, for the glory of the Creator and tfacyelief of man’s r tfa t e. 
But this IS that which will indeed dignify and exalt knowlcdgEC. if oon^ 
templation and action may be more nearly and straighdy conjoined 
and united together than they have been I / h^Advamement oJLeamii^^, 
160$, bk I, sec. II, pp, 34-5 m Ever>nian edioonj. 

p. 253 ‘spicy' magazines for working-class an(> lower middle-class 
readers: There is also a group of smart piofcssional-class ‘spicy' 
magazines. 

Sn. C 

f p. 256-7 Dc Rougeniont: p. 244. 

p, 256 scx-and-violcncc novels. A httle of tlic material m this section 
appeared, in a different lorm, m an artu Ic 1 contnbuted to Tribune 
(‘The Bookstall’, 29 Oct. 1948J. 

Readers of George Orwell’s ‘Raffles »nd Miss Blandish’ 
{Cnntal Essay ^ Seeker, C946) will uoticc a general debt to him 
here 

pp 258-9 Janies M. Tam* Sec also Stunaik (1937) Mr Cam can claim 
more serious liteiary attention tbui his dtbiors here. 

p 260 * OIK thinks oi Na he’s Vnjorfunuu Ituu^lhr. Eg of I?ia- 
mante, the wife of Cisialdo: 

A pretic roimdc faced weuch was it w»th blackc eie browes, a high 
foiehcad, a little mouth, and a nnsc, as fdC sud plum evcnc pact 

of liLi as «i plover, a skin as slike ami soft as the b ickt of a swan, it doth 
me good w hen I Tcmcnibc 1 her Like a bird she ti ipt on tlic grounde, 
and bare out her belly as niaicsiKali as an fsiiich. With a hcorous 
Toulmg eie hxt piercing on the earth, and sometimes scornfully darted 
on the tune side. . . . 

or of the rape of Herachde: 

He graspt her by the y\orie thniat, and shooke her as a snasdfie 
would shake a yong bear, 'wearing and staling he would tcaie out her 
weasand if shce refused. . . . Backward he Jragd her even as a man 
backwarde would plucic a nee dowrie by the twigs, and then like a 
traitor that is drawtn to execution on a hurdle, lu trailcth her up and 
down the chamber b> those tendtr untwisted braids, and setting his 
barbarous footc on her bare snowy bn. t bad her jfcld or have her 
windc stampt out. . . . Dismissing her hair from lus fing^, and pin- 
niomng her elbowes thcrcwithaii, she struglcd, she wrested, ^t all wis 

in vaine On the hard boords he threw her, and used his knee as an 

yron ramme to beat opc the two Icavd gate of her chastitie , . « [Thi 
Unfortunate Jraveller, 1594- Edition of 1948 Ey Johnichmann, pp. 61; 
and 88-9]. 
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p. 266 *She drank l^r . « / William Faulkner. Sanctuary, 1931. ch. xvm, 
Chatto and Windus (Random House. N.Y., U.S.A.). 

p. 270 Kafka - Hemingway: 1 belie^re there are similarities in some 
contemporary French writing, notably in novels whose chief 
chara^cr, a dklas^i middle-class man, engaged in a life of violent 
but purposeless action. 

p. 270 ‘You can't com«»in now . . Emest Hemingway, A Farewell to 
Arms, Cape, 1929 (Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y., U.S.A.). 

CHAPIFR9 

Sec. A 

p. 273 Dc Tocquevillc: Preface to Part i. 

p. 274 ‘In its newer uses , . A somewhat similar point is made by 
Lewis Way, m Man's Quest Jot Stj;in{ficamc. 

p. 275 ‘wide’: Date from Shorter OxIorJ English Dutumary. 

p. 277 cynicism towards the newspapers: A. P. Ryan supports my 
rough chronology of the change He says that ‘ \ ou can’t believe 
what you read in the new’spapers' became a current phiasc after 
the Fust World War (Lotd Norrhilijje, p. 140). 

iSec« B 

p. 286 quotation from William Morris, ‘The Art of fhe People’, a 
lecture, 1879; in Hopes antkFvars Jor Att, p. 44, vol. xxu of the 
Collected l^orks oj William Morris, Longmans, Green, 1914 . 1 am 
indebted to the late Di 1'^ 1^. Kliugeudci fur drawing my attention 
to this passage. 

p, 289 ‘intellectual vachsni': The phrase is Sir Richard Livuigstonc’s. 

p. 290 ‘It's all very well . , From a social siirvLy. 

CHAPTER 10 

p. 291 Tchekov: Letter to A. S. Souvorin, 7 Jan. 1889. The Life and 
Letters of A. Tchekov, p. 114, trans. and ed. S. S. Kotehansky and 
Phihp Tomlinson, Cassell, 1925 (Doublcday, Doran, and Co.. 
Inc., N.Y.. U.S.A.). 

Turgenev: Fathers and Sons, trans. Constance Garnett, 1895, 
Heincmann, reprint of 1951, p. 32. 

Sec. A 

p. 291 George Eliot: Middlemarch, 1872, bk 3, ch. 29. 
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p. 294 difiicalties ofbome environment. Se^Earlyl^auing, pp, 19 and 3A 

p. 295 isolation of working-class scholarship boys: see Early Leavings 
P- 32. 

p 295 few scholarships from ‘elementary’ schools in woiking-^lass 
areas: But see chapter ii (b) below, and P.£.P. paAphlet ‘Back- 
ground of the University Student’, Planning, vol. xx, No. 373, 

8 Nov. 1954» on the increased propdrtioa of working-class 
children at umversities. 

r . 298 ‘ The established systems . . . ’ : H. Spent or, Autobiography, 1904, i; 
Watts’s reprint of 1926, p. 338. 

p. 298 ‘Men do not become . , . ’ : The Life of Thomas Jlolcroft, contd by 
William Hazlitt, ed. Elbridgc Colby, Cx)iistable, 1925, vol, n, 
p. 82. 

p. 298 slower development of scholarsliip boy: The contrast often 
seems to me even moic marked in girls: compare a typical 
secondary modern school girl of fourteen or fifteen with a 
granimar-athool giil of that age. 

p. 298 not taking up spare-time work: Dr F. D. Kbngcndcr's survey of 
die stiulcnts at Hull Uiiivcisity College, Students m a Changing 
14 or/d ig3i-2, suggests that this is ceasing to be so. Of those 
giving information, 58 per cent of the men and 26 per cent of 
the women had done some spnrc-timc work. 

p, 300 ‘Pale, shabby, , . . ’ : Graham Grrene, It^s a battleJielJ, Heinemano, 
1934, ch. 2. Of Conrad I/rovci. 

pp. 302, 303 ‘ a self-taught working-man I’m reminded . . . ’ : Both 

from Virginia Woolf , -*4 Writer's L jry, I-logarth, I 953 i PP* 47 
and 49 (Harcourt Brace and Co., N/ '., U.S.A.). 

p, 303 ‘He will have put himself. - Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study if 
History, abridged by D, C. Somervell, p. 213, O.U.P., 1946. ^ 

p. 304 ‘You arc gifted . . .’: Tchekov, Letter to his brother Nicolay, 
Moscow, 1886; The Life and Letters vj A. Tiheko-* , p. 80. 

p, 304 ‘the discrepancy . . .*: W. Trotter, instmcts of the Herd ut PeM 
and War, T. Fisher Unwin, imp. of 1923, p. 67. 

Sfc,B 

p. 304 Notes from Underground: tram. Constance Garnett, Hein em Mio, , 
White Nighfs, imp. of 1950. 
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p. 308 advertiscmcn|^ in a ‘quality* weekly: In case these proportbns 
were not for a typical week I made a similar examination of the 
simc journars advertisement page for the week in wluch this 
chapter was revised: 

3J columns, of 7 advertisements, were occupied with adver- 
tisenie/fts of thi? kind 1 am discussing. The remaining J column, 
of 2 advertisements, wa' occupied with bordcr-hne advertise- 
ments. 

p. 312 ‘She knew the type . . E. M. Forster, Howards 12 nd, Arnold, 
iqio. 

p. 312 *Uut in each chss . . Arnold, Culture and Anarchy eh. 3. 

p. 314 ‘ every thuig is below . . George Hliot, Altddlentarch. Of 
Casauboii. 

p. 316 ‘they “sit in d.iikiiess Psalm cvii. lo. 

p. 316 *Wc winild rather be ruined . . W M Auden, Tin A,{ie t>/ 
Anxiety, Fabei and Faber, 1948 (Kaudorn H<»iis^ , N.Y., U.S.A.). 

p. 3 id ‘tlicse few . . How ftw', thouglir 30,000 ptviplc bought the 
fust niinibei uf London Afaj^aztne I should ^^uess tliai a Hibscantial 
proportion were pe(.>ple ol this hud. /iPS' suggests that 
appii)xiu>atcly 30,00c) unmarried men under 35 in Groups d-l 
arc readers <st the Lu^tener, 

p. 317 ‘The number ol those , . / ; Quoted by M.ittliew Arnolil, Culture 
atidAtiatfhy, ch 3. 


CHAPlhR II 

Sec A 

p. 318 Wordsworth; Lyrual BalhuU^ 17^8 i8o*i, Preface. 

Miur: ‘The Combat’, Faber .irid Faber (Criove Press, U.S A ). 

p. 319 politicallv active wi)rkiiig-class people: Margaret McCarthy’s 
Citicratton in Ri volt is a good auiobiograjihical .lecoiint of 1 life of 

this kind during tlie rwcntics and thirties, chiefly in Lantashiic. 

» 

p. 319 Mechanics’ Institutes: By 1861 there were over 1,000 Institutes 
in England, with a membership of 200,000. 

p, 319 Macaulay’s History: Figures of sales from David Thompson 
England in the Nineteenth Century, i8i^-igi4. 



NOTES AND ABFERBNCES jgy 

p. 320 Outline <f History: 1920. 

Sutttce of Life : with Prof. J. S. Huxley and G. P. Wells. 

Work, Wealth and HapptneJ oj Mankind, 1932. 

p, 320 Thinker's Library ; Moic rli.ui 3 uuUjon copies of this senes have 
been sold I understand that there is j RrrwiBg dcnitoid for thesie 
books 111 colonics raovinjt tow^ards sclt-goveininciit. 

p. 320 expansion in further and pirt-tnnc education: In Great Britain 
duiing 1952 approximately i in 4^ /if the population engaged 
in some toiin ot non-vot itional turrlui Ldutatioii (jlunigh not 
ncccssnniv m the stud^ of what aic ciassud as rln ‘liberal ‘ subjects) 
(Derby Survc>,pp 34 7) 

p. 320 W.E.A. student numbeis: F n>m Tin OtiJattt nation and f tnatne of 
Adult Ldiuaiwn {* flic Ashby Pepoit') p. 14 (b\ permission). 

P 322 ‘few grounds for satisfaction There aie some tneouragmg 
fcdturcs, eg iniith in rh> thane ter of the LNina, nr the fact 
that sc'vtral dtce'iU weekly or Siinehy pipers hav» out or two 
reviewer cich, who'e ipproaeh adniuably siiite'd to tin* ncc'd 
1 have emtlincd, 01 semu sound and television bi(*iekasnng on 
social ind policieal ariaits. 

p. 323 ‘earnest jiiinont^ ’ rhinking tones elusive W ofnninc diatc political 
and eeononiu ob)etiive'> Tw^ neeiit matinees come to mind: 

(a) A W h A student was refuseel 1 mall buisary to study 
hte ratine at a Sumniei SehiH»l, bet iiise lij> trade -umon eeiucation 
ccuninittec thought the suL,wtt iireltvant to trade-union interc'sts. 

{b) A pioposc'd tla>s toi docKtrs f»n plnlosophy had irouscd 
interest loe.illy but \\ i> k(l ed b\ the n levant be;dy 111 London, 
bce'ausc ‘ the subject wejuld neit he Ip a ^ker, 

p. 326 ‘odd-)obbcry ': The rcvent con-tideiable ine'reascs iii the provision 
of inateiiaLs and rejuipinent to *devit-ye>inseJf which improved 
techniques and ccntr.'ili7atKin h.»vc brought about, scem so far 
to have been taken up chiefly by lowei n)iddli*-cbss men and by 
skilled working-rncn, bur not to have much atfe‘' fed the majonty 
of working-men. 

p. 327 interest m allotments decbning a little: See HRS 1952, p. 42. 

p. 328 pigeon -fancying: Clubs include the National Homing Union 
and the National Flying Club, there are Scott^ and Wdifh 
Unions and a North of England Union, The Inagawnc, The 
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Racing Pigeq/f^ has a net sale of 43,500 {1936 Advertisers^ Annual), 
More than ^2 million a year arc spent on this ‘faiuy* in Great 
Britain. The editor of The RoAng Pigeon tells me that one manual 
of in.struction has sold an estimated 110,000 copies. (Some details 
from ‘The Winged Fancy by Edgar Ainsworth, Picture Post^ 
21 N(fv. 195>) 

p. 329 tyditig: HRS 2-5 suggests that there had been a slight drop 
111 tlK popularity of cyding aintaig all classes during the last few 
years. '1 he men m groups r> -i remain tlic most coinimni users in 
all ela.sse.s (40 per ^ cut) , wt-iiieii ui groups i>-£ use cycles shghtly 
less than women in other classes. 


Sec.B 

p. 331 increase in entertainments: The cinctmi] in this nmntry in 1952 
the aveiage number of atteiulam cs ovci tin whole population 
was twenty -seven, wlinh was highi 1 than the U.S A. average. 
Expenditure on the cinema in J952 was neaily p per week for 
every taniily in the ccniiitry There arc appioximately 4/niO 
cinemas in Cheat Ihitain The group going most frequently to 
the ciiKina is that composed ot w orknig-class pccq-lc aged 10-24 
(see Dei by Suivey, pp. i2i'-3). 

p. 331 one thousand to tivi thousand publications: Derby Suivey, 
p. ir,4 

p, 33J iiK leases buwc'di 1937 and 1^147: 

Nat and piov dailies. i' 7 ,K(K',ocx) to 2«,so3,o«X'>. 

Sunday newsj\ipi 1 s 1 s,so(\ouo U'* 29,300,000. 

Figuies licmi Ripoit oj the Rojal ConLmi*>swn on thi Prcs\ 1947-9^ 
pp. 5-6 (by pel mission). A part of these iiicieases might be 
explaine'd by eonditions pceuliai to the war-penod But the v\'ar 
has mm’ been over tor ine»re than tdi years, and total re'adcrsliip 
has not begim to diop signifieaiitly. 

P- 33 1 magazines and peiiodicals between 1938 and Jys^: P.E.P- 
Platwing, XXI, 3S4, 

p. 33 r increases between 1947 «md 19^2: 

Nat. uionnng papers. 15,600,000 to 16,100,000. 

Sunday papers rose to 31,700,000 m 1952. 

Derby Survey, Tabic 51, p. 168. 1 ’hc authors comment (p, 163), 

‘Even when aEowance is made for nsuig prices, we bought 
more reading material in 1952 than ui 1948 (when expenditure 
was almost exaaly double tliat of ten years earlier)*. It seems as 
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though, in general, die 1937-47 rate of increase did not continue 
between 1947 and 1955. But, again in general, the new high 
IcveJs of 1947 were maintained (see P.E.P. Planning, xxi, 388). 

p, 3 3 1 two daily newspapers per household : Derby Survey, p. 166. Two 
out of three adults read more than one Simday newspaper : quoted 
m Derby Survey, p. 170. 

PP' 331-2 number of daily newspapers per i,oocf people: 

Fsriipated number of copies of daily ucw'spapers per 1000 in 
die population: 

U.K. I'm France 239 Meioco 48 

Sweden 490 Italy 107 Turkey 32 

U.S A, 353 Aigeiuiiia loo 

See The Daily Ptc\it UNILSCX). 

p. 332 hook production in U K * During 1953, more than 18,000 rides 
were issued here as compared with about 12,000 titles for the 
USA which has a population three times as laig‘' One sliould 
add that wc have a large export tiadc in books, and that not all 
the titles listed in any year arc c)f new books Thus, of the titles 
issued during roughly 12,7S0 WTre of new books (die 

USA. had 9000 new hoc»ks) One in rive of the new books 
published 111 Faiglaiid was a wt^rk of fu lion. Figures from die 
Derby Survey, pp. 1^2-3, and Baste Facts and Fi^urvs^ UNESCO, 

p. 332 increase in publu library Jwues^Dunng 1952-3 seven hooks were 
LSMied per head of the population as compared with five in 1939. 
1 he 1 \ i I'y Sui VC y suggest hat, ’n I ^er by, i person in 0 from the 
woiking-clas->es and tlio'.c v ith clc'incntaiy education, and i per- 
son in 4 I’rim) the niiddle-iiasscs and fliose with secondary and 
fui'her education, burrow c»iic boc'k a week from the public 
library (UcTbv Survey, pp. 165 and .98). As to the buying of 
books, including the paper-backed series, it is probable that 
between 125 and 190 million separate volumes arc sold in each 
year (Derby Survey, p. 1K5). 

P- 332 55 per cent reading a book: Quoted in Derby Survey, p. 184, 
In that survey (p. 190), one-third of those interviewed said they 
were currently reading a book. A Mass Observation survey in 
Tottenhani, for the British Institute of Public Opinion, gave 
roughly the same result as die Gallup Poll quoted above. 

p. 332 sales of ‘quahty’ periodicals: In most cases the increase has not 
been continuous. Tlicre was, rather, an mcrease fer a few years 
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after the ^W|r and then a slight drop or a steadying. But over pre» 
war or immediate post-yvar figures the circulations of most 
‘quality* periodicals show^ increase (see Wadsworth, News-- 
paper Circulations). 

The following A.B.C. figures are from the Newspaper Press 
Directory, iQSS: 

Ob^rver 534»75a^ Sunday Titties 377,869 

Times « 220,^34 (audited, not A.B.C.) 

New Statesman 70,598 Spectator 38,353 

As examples of recent increases: the Manchester Guardian 
showed 127,083 for 1953, and 146,146 for 1955. The Lhtenet has 
rouglily doubled its sales since the war. The Ohsen^cr's A.B.C. 
figure foi the period Jan. to June i95f)> was 601,402. 

Literary Reviews : 

Encounter had a circulation in mid-i9S4 of about 15,000, and 
London Magazine ^ whith wms staited at almost the same time, one 
of about 18,000 (Obsrrt'cr, 18 July 1954). By mid-1956 the cii- 
culation of each magazine had dropped considerably, and it w.as 
announced that London Magazine wns likely^o lose its financial 
backing. 

332 75 80 per rent fiction: Derby Survey, pp. 186-7. 

p. 332 comrneifial library figures: Derby Surs'cy, p. 18^. 

‘a .small proportion of kceip readers . . , * : The 1 '>erl^y Survey lends 
some support to this view, and speaks more than once ‘a sub- 
stantial minority of keen book readers* Were one to omit the 
number of tliosc whose reading is almost entirely lightweight, 
one would be left, I tliuik, simply with ‘a minonty*. 

p. 333 ‘To exist . . Williams, Press, Parliament and People, p, 175. 

p. 334 decLne in tlic total number of newspapers: 

We have 122 daily papers for 51 million population 


U.S.A. 

1.865 

*» 

f* 

157 

ft 

ft 

Sweden 

160 

•• 

•1 

7 

If 

If 

Switzerland 

127 

n 

>f 

5 

ft 

ft 

Mexico 

162 

»f 

ft 

37 

ft 

ft 

Arjgendna 

140 

f» 

» 

18 

ft 

ft 

Turkey 

1 16 

ft 

t> 

22 

ft 

ft 

Fiance 

151 

ft 

ft 

42i 

•» 

ft 

Italy 

107 

ft 

9f 

47 

If 

f» 


(Figures from The Daily Press, UNESCO.) 
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The total number of different newspapers ^ow published here 
is in most cases proportionately, and m many cases absolutely 
smaller than that of other btif^e nauons. Syndication will reduce 
the force of some of the disparities, but not enough to invahdate 
the general point. A decline in the total number of different 
newspapers is not, of course, peculiar to United Kingdom: 
in the U.S.A. the total dropped by about one-third between 1909 
and 1954. 

p. 334 centralization of reading: Tl\e centralization on to national, as 
distinct from regional, papers has taken place most markedly in 
the inonimg and Sunday papers. In the evening papers, the pro- 
vincial press still keeps much of its strength. Most people will 
have noticed that one result of the present trend is a deterioration 
in sonic provincial j ipcrs. With syndicated material they try to 
ape the brightness ot Fleet Street, and interlard with that their 
unconvincing local references. Such papers have the vices of tlie 
popular I ondoii Press with a drabm*ss wholly their own. Details 
r»f ( <‘ntTalizaUon may be found in the Report of the Royal Coa«- 
inhswri on the Ptes^^ Kayscr’s One Wvek'ii New^ and Wadsworth’s 
bJew\papi f Circuiatiofis, 

P* 335 ‘As an indication . . The /Vcii and the People, pp, 12-13. The 
report adds that senotus iicwspaj>crs still represent only about 
3 pci cent of total Sunday sales. 

P- 3.^7 attendance at secondaiy grammar schools: Sec The Organization 
of ScLondary tdw'ation, W. P. Alexander (Councils and Education 
Press Ltd), and ^icondat) f^'dui.ition Survey, Joan Thompson, 
Fabian Uestarch Series (Gi>llanrz, 19,S2), 

p. 337 scholarships for working-class childrer , * hi summary, despite the 
educational and socaal changes of re» cut years, the ciianccs of 
attendance at a gramnpr-school me rcase with social level.’ Ffoia 
‘Selection for Secondary Education and Achievement in Four 
Grammar Sc 1 k)o 1 s*, A, H. Hahey and L. Gardner, British Journal 
oj Soiiolo^y, vol. iv, No. i, March 1953, pp 60-75 (see also Early 
Leaving) 

p. 337 Vice-Pnncipal of Ruskin College: Lex’ c to the Observer^ 6 June 
1954 - 

p« 338 a new caste system: After writing this I was interested to see a 
somewhat similar point put forward by Prof. Glass in the intn> 
duction to Social MMhy in Britain (pp. 25-7). notes that he . 
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is there ex|Fressing personal views which 'have a value basis\ 

p. 341 the popular Press and the ik^al of TV : 'Incrcasmg competition 
from radio and television is affecting the character of the press’ 
{The Press md the People, p. 9). Thinking of the popularity of 
dne^, sound radio, television, and comic strips, one sometimes 
feels like hazlrding the speculation that by the end of the twentieth 
century the impact of &e written word on the majority of the 
population wilibc seen to have been a short and almost negligible 
mtcriude ; that by then the largely oral and local culture dominant 
until the latter half of the nineteenth century will have been 
replaced by one that is again oral, but is also visual and massively 
pubhe. 

p. 341 * To maintain . . The Press and the People, p. 5, 

p. 343 the new classless class: Presumably the large central groups the 
publicists have m view is roughly what IIRS calls groups i>-b 
sometimes with ( added. Groups im- account for 71 per cait of 
the population; with c added, for 88 per cent. 
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p.i.ssion*iU‘ly Ml iht t’oriii or tie tioii 'Hie rca Iter - wlicn, 

Ai: ^icqueiitly happcticd, coiitiovcrsy ragcil aiouiul his works of the 
iiiuginatjon - he would sii d« 'Wii to express dearly, fonefully, .vdcI 
directly the precise natuTe ot his \iews. Such is die ongm of tliesc 
bv Jt mail wlio suilered moie pcrsetiiiuin by censorship that! 
ahnSn^iy other wxitei v>l die century A pan Iroin Iils personal 
dcteiicc oIl Latiy ( hatUtlry'yt ianrr - ‘I \n.uu men and wuinen to be 
able to think sex, fully, coinpletelv, lu*nestiv, and cleanly’ - this 
Vi'liiiue contains; M.nk Shorer^ taiiious introduction to the Aincii- 
i^tii Cvlitn'n ol f.iiJy ( 'hiiiU rlt'Y^ \ Lover , lawience’s introduction to 
his colleLtion of poems winch fell into the hands of jix\ 
the Home Secret iry, in lyan. Ins iiitiodiK Lion to a volume ol Ins 
p.uimngs ol which the cxhihiUcui had bi cn dosed, and his essay, 
Potno^jiiph) and Ob^umty. 
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